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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


; THE CITIZEN WHO is puzzled about 
— = the present course of affairs at home 
a and abroad need offer no apologies to 
” his cocksure neighbor. But, though 
puzzled, he should not yield either to cynicism or to 
disheartenment. There was never reason to suppose 
that the millennium might begin at about this time. 
It would disclose total failure to understand the 
method and character of human progress, to conclude 
hastily that we are floundering in a mire of hopeless 
futility. It is certain, however, that if we cease to 
strive for better things, a drift toward worse things 
will be inevitable. There was some gleam of truth, 
applicable in many ways, in the remark of the man who 
said that he had to run as fast as he could in order 
to stay where he was. When the currents are strong 
it is indeed hard to row up-stream. But there are 
stretches of quiet water to be expected, with secure 
anchorage and some repose for those who have had 
the courage and strength to endure. They have no 
reason to despair of fine visions, or to abandon gener- 
ous hopes. No single panacea or magic formula will 
cure the ills that beset mankind. We must analyze sit- 
uations that confront us, and act upon the belief that 
it is well worth while to seek means to conquer the 
obstacles one after another that lie in the way of 
further advance toward the ends that we seek. 


For EXAMPLE, we are often perplexed 


fe pony 3 about the nature and extent of our 
in me wore’ social duties, using the word social in 
at Large 


its broad meaning. We are citizens 
of our immediate neighborhoods, of our states, of the 
nation, and of the so-called civilized world. We have 
also, as individuals or families, our obligations of self- 
direction and self-help. From time to time there has 
to be readjustment of relationships. We grow enthu- 
siastic over the idea of world harmony, entering into 
pacts and treaties, cultivating international commerce 
and activities of all kinds across national boundaries, 
and participating in various ways—through loans of 
capital, for example—in the affairs of the people of 
many other countries. Jurists and statesmen plan 
leagues and courts to aid in the settlement of disputes, 
and thus to lessen the risk of war. Scientific and 
medical research is conferring universal benefits, and 


strengthening bonds of humanitarian and intellectual 
interest. Great inventions, especially the telegraph, 
telephone, radio and motion pictures, break down old- 
time barriers by making the world a single unit of 
communications. All this growth of internationalism 
has usually seemed an advantageous thing and a source 
of benefit to the individual man. But now it is widely 


held that we may have staked too much upon 


forms of international codperation in which we have a 
part but over which we have no control. As against 
the international trends, there may arise an outburst 
of nationalism to disturb commerce, and to cause re- 
gret that we had risked so much upon the assumption 
that world harmony was assured. There is a better 
side to all this, and courage will be justified. 


For SEVERAL YEARS plans had been ma- 

i: oe turing for a conference on disarma- 
se banana ment. Preliminary steps of various 
kinds had been taken. The opening 

of February, 1932, had finally been agreed upon for 
the great council of the nations at Geneva. While the 
conference had been called by the League of Nations, 
the Government of the United States had agreed to 
take part, although not a member of the League. With 
very few exceptions, the nations sent their delegates 
to this disarmament conference. Almost sixty coun- 
tries belong to the League of Nations, the two most 
populous members being China and India. Among 
the five foremost members of the League, the two pos- 
sessing by far the greatest naval armaments are Great 
Britain and Japan. The opening of the Conference 
found Japan using her army and navy on Chinese 
soil, and it found Great Britain using military and 
naval resources to subdue the supporters of the all- 
India Congress, who were asserting the right of inde- 
pendence and self-government for the people of India. 
In neither instance had there been any declaration of 
war; but in each instance war was a manifest reality. 
There had been adherence on all sides to the Kellogg- 
Briand pact which outlawed military force as an 
instrument of national policy. But besides these areas 
of armed conflict in Asia, there were menacing condi- 
tions in the heart of Europe that were even more dis- 
turbing to the majority of those who were in attend- 


ance at Geneva. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PORT OF SHANGHAI, IN CHINA, SHOWING CONSULAR 


WHAT COULD BE reasonably expected, 


peteg in the way of results, from a confer- 
a al ence of all the nations that was called 
ctivities 


to bring about practical disarmament, 
at the very moment when particular nations were 
doing their best to make their armaments larger, more 
modern and more efficient? The bewildered citizen 
may wonder over the apparent contradictions and in- 
consistencies of national policy. But careful thinking 
will help him to perceive that all these situations are 
related rather to the movements of history than to 
exercises in the sphere of logic or pure reasoning. The 
British and the Japanese have their own standpoints ; 
and they see no hypocrisy in sending their delegations 
to Geneva to help in the consideration of what can 
be done to reduce the burden and menace of excessive 
militarism. In spite of exceptions to the rule, the 
world as a whole is thinking more clearly and strongly 
in the direction of peace than ever before, at least in 
modern times. The Roman Empire practically abol- 
ished war for several centuries by creating a domi- 
nating internationalism. Through many voluntary 
forms of international association—cultural, scientific, 
commercial—we are paving the way for closer official 
relationships. The League of Nations serves some 
modest and limited purposes; but it is badly con- 
structed and has no definite authority, although it 
finds ways to exercise valuable influence. Some time, 
perhaps, there will be a real organization of peoples 
(rather than of governments) with positive jurisdic- 
tion. Inasmuch as present-day nationalism is too 
powerful to yield to the claims of official internation- 
alism, we will have to get along as well as we can. 


WE CAN AT LEAST continue to develop 


The Conference 4 public opinion that will be able to 


Will Prove interpose checks upon the more fla- 
Worth While A . K 

grant violation of treaties and agree- 

ments. We can build up in the world a belief in the 


value of appeals to justice rather than appeals to force. 
Even if the Disarmament Conference should fail to 
accomplish anything tangible, it will have its educa- 
tional value. Reports from Geneva appear in thou- 
sands of newspapers in all parts of the world. Count- 
less millions of people read and talk about the same 


things at the same time. Light will be thrown upon 
every difficult and inconsistent situation. The pres- 
ent Disarmament Conference will, of course, disap- 
point those who are counting mainly upon the per- 
suasive power of logic, ethics, disinterestedness and 
reasonableness. But it will not greatly upset the 
equanimity of those who understand that history must 
proceed by its own methods, and who think of the con- 
ference as one more passing incident. ‘They expect 
some results, but do not look for sweeping verdicts. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, just now, 


hisses is intent upon the construction of a 
te ‘ world-wide economic empire. The 


British Empire, in the political sense, 
was created by conquest—by sheer military and naval 
aggression—taking advantage of opportunities. Incon- 
sistencies do not bother the British mind. In the 
League of Nations, parts of the British Empire appear 
as six distinct and independent countries. The 
“Statute of Westminster” recognizes the right of Can- 
ada, Australia, and other Dominions to govern them- 
selves without appeal to any legislative or judicial 
authority in Great Britain. But, to the average 
British mind, all this is a mere detail of convenient 
decentralization in the realm of politics. The British 
are occupied with the business of knitting together 
the huge areas of the Empire as a commercial entity, 
with a new kind of union fitted to post-war economic 
needs. This new empire must continue to have its 
focus in Great Britain. Since the plans and methods 
are as yet experimental, it would be too much to 
expect unanimous agreement upon details. The pres- 
ent national government is unlike any of its prede- 
cessors. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister is 
regarded as a renegade by his former associates of 
the Labor party. The Conservatives have a tremen- 
dous majority in the House of Commons, yet they sus- 
tain the former Labor leader as Prime Minister, up- 
hold Sir John Simon (who belongs to the small Liberal 


group) as Foreign Minister, and tolerate dissent from 


their new tariff policy even within the cabinet group. 
Their problems are difficult because England’s former 
position in the world of trade and commerce was built 
upon a fairly consistent policy of free trade. 
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OFFICES, BANKS, AND OTHER IMPORTANT BUILDINGS ALONG THE WATERFRONT 


THOSE WHO OPPOSE the new British 


= hi ia policies attempt to show that the im- 
Kept British perial scheme would restrict rather 


than broaden British markets. The 
United States, until recently, had relied almost exclu- 
sively upon the domestic market, and had made a bril- 
liant success of the protective tariff system. But 
England for a century had been selling her manufac- 
tured products throughout the world, and importing 
food and raw material on the free-trade plan. Until 
recently the commerce of the United States had been 
perhaps 95 per cent. domestic, and 5 per cent. foreign. 
But the Great War increased the foreign trade of this 
country, and diminished that of Great Britain. The 
more enthusiastic advocates of the new British policy 
demand ultimate free trade throughout the British 
Empire, with tariffs levied against imports from non- 
British countries. But India alone is more populous 
than Great Britain and all other parts of the British 
Empire put together. In the conception of the new 
British economic empire, India is an essential factor. 
The Empire claims an area of more than 13,000,000 
square miles, and an aggregate population only 2 or 3 
per cent. less than 500,000,000. The people of India 
count for more than 350,000,000 of this number. 
Of the total export of British commodities throughout 
the world, India has been buying considerably more 
than 10 per cent.—something like $400,000,000 worth 
per annum. Great Britain could afford to go a long 
way toward granting local self-government to the 
peoples of India, but it would fatally disarrange the 
present economic program of the British government 
to allow India to exercise independence in foreign rela- 
tions, financial affairs, and trade policies. 


THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE methods of 


—- the all-India patriots under Gandhi’s 
aged leadership include boycotting British 
Now Prevail 


textiles and other goods. Control of 
the markets for manufactured goods in India is even 
more important than the prestige of the Union Jack. 
The British delegates at Geneva would not for a mo- 
ment admit that their government is carrying on a 
war to crush the aspirations of a great Asiatic people 
seeking freedom for government at home, and for their 


own rightful place in the modern world. They would 
hold that Britain belongs in India, and that the main- 
tenance of justice and order is Britain’s plain respon- 
sibility. They would insist upon their right to exer- 
cise police control, without interference or criticism 
on the part of the League of Nations or of any outside 
government. They would emphasize the view that 
they are doing everything possible to promote the 
cause of genuine and safe home rule in India. But 
meanwhile, the British will insist that they be allowed 
to uphold their own rights and interests; and these 
when sharply analyzed will be found to be principally 
commercial. Their position is historically sound. 


DuRING THE CLOSING days of January 
The Japanese and early in February, the world was 
pone i" watching with alarmed interest the 
anchuria : 
aggressive movements of Japan to sub- 
due anti-Japanese activities in China. The govern- 
ment of the United States had scrupulously avoided 
any commitments regarding the intrinsic character of 
the Japanese grievances. For several months our 
government—acting in general accord with the British 
and other European governments, and with the League 
of Nations—had been urging upon the authorities of 
Japan and China that there should be an end of mili- 
tary clashes, and a prompt resort to processes of settle- 
ment by agreement or arbitration. The Japanese re- 
gard their. rights and interests in Manchuria as vital 
to their welfare, but do not claim any permanent juris- 
diction over what they admit to be Chinese territory, 
beyond what are their rights under existing treaties and 
agreements. Manchuria is a great agricultural terri- 
tory of 363,610 square miles, with a population of 
30,000,000. In order to have a basis of comparison 
it might be well to note that France has 212,659 square 
miles, with a population slightly exceeding 40,000,000. 
The area of Japan proper is 148,756 square miles, with 
a population of 64,450,000. Famine and distress in 
certain over-populated districts of China proper have 
within recent years led to an immense migration 
northward into Manchuria, which is an outlying Chi- 
nese possession. During several recent years, the aver- 
age movement of Chinese people into Manchuria has 
been at a rate exceeding 100,000 a month. The Japa- 
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nese population of Manchuria is about 200,000. The 
Japanese navy obtains a supply of crude oil from 
Manchurian shale. Japan also utilizes the output of 
Manchurian coal and iron mines. Still more impor- 
tant to Japan is the immense output of Manchurian 
agriculture, and the various commercial enterprises 
that represent part of Japan’s investment of something 
like a billion dollars along the railroad system that is 
Japanese property. 


IF THERE HAD BEEN a Stable and re- 


— sponsible government in Manchuria 
eads to . it i i 
Bold Actien uring recent years, it is evident 


enough that the part taken by the 
Japanese in the economic life of the Manchurian area 
would have been highly advantageous to everybody 
concerned. But the chaos that has prevailed most of 
the time for twenty years throughout China proper 
has been echoed by intolerable disorder in Manchuria. 
We have known something of banditry and plunder 
under rival chieftains in Mexico and Central America 
in times gone by; but it may fairly be stated that 
banditry and plunder by militarized bodies in Man- 
churia have been on a more destructive and irrespon- 
sible scale than anything of a similar kind on our side 
of the Pacific Ocean. Under recognized agreements, 
the Japanese have a right to maintain a certain num- 
ber of regiments in Manchuria, distributed for the 
protection of their railway concession, their industries 
and their trade population. From the Japanese stand- 
point it is enough to say that the basis of trouble in 
Manchuria has been interference with Japanese rights 
and interests, in consequence of the armed chaos pro- 
duced by the Chinese under rival chieftains and bandit 
leaders. The average reader will hardly try to study 
the day-by-day story of the Manchurian troubles 
during 1931, with the steady increase of Japan’s mili- 
tary preparation, and the punitive movements against 
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the Chinese as far as the Great Wall. The United 
States reminded Japan of American commercial rights 
under the so-called “open door” policy, and Japan 
promptly agreed that American and foreign rights 
were to be respected. 


THE ONE OVERSHADOWING fear was 


ee that the “Manchurian friction might 
rine develop into a major war between 


Japan and China. This would not 
only be costly and disastrous to the belligerent na- 
tions, but in countless ways harmful to the interests of 
other nations. Furthermore, such a major conflict 
would check and discourage all movements for the 
settlement of disputes by peaceful means, and for 
gradual reduction of military burdens. China, as a 
member of the League of Nations, exercised its right 
to call upon the League for an investigation. The 
League could not act swiftly, and was not prepared to 
designate either Japan or China as an aggressor. Still 
less was it ready to resort to drastic measures, under 
sections of the Covenant which provide for collective 
action, economic or otherwise, against a government 
guilty of aggression. Meanwhile, resentment in China 
against Japan, on account of the offensive movements 
of the Japanese army in Manchuria, had become so 
intense as to be quite beyond the possibility of re- 
straint by China’s feeble and fickle mechanism of cen- 
tral government. There were communist riots and 
student movements against the President and leading 
officials of the Chinese Republic, at Nanking, the 
present capital. These uprisings were in wrath against 
the government for not acting with greater energy 
against the Japanese in Manchuria. 


IN THE MIDDLE of December President 


a oie Chiang Kai-shek abandoned his job. 
ported The Foreign Office had been wrecked 


by the rioters, and the highly accom- 
plished Foreign Minister Mr. Wellington Koo re- 
signed, on December 15, along with the Finance Min- 
ister, T. V. Soong. The chairman of the legislative 
assembly became Acting President, and the civilian 
rule was superseded by declaration of martial law. 
According to recent estimates, China has about two 
and a half million men under arms as professional 
soldiers. It is twenty years since the Chinese revolu- 
tion changed the old empire into the so-called republic. 
But the enlightened Chinamen of European and Amer- 
ican education, who were so enthusiastic as they un- 
dertook to modernize their country’s institutions, had 
no true sense of the difficulties that lay before them. 
Without census figures, credible estimates give China 
more than 400,000,000 people. Perhaps a majority of 
them have no conception of the nature of a central 
government. The masses have scanty information 
about anything that has been happening in the higher 
realm of politics during the present century. The 


armies of China are regional, local, provincial, or per- 


sonal. The leaders could get together, and give 
strength and unity to China; but the past twenty 
years have shown conclusively that these provincial 
magnates are without sufficient national patriotism to 
unite. Individual Chinamen, like Mr. Wellington 
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THE U. S. BATTLE FLEET LEAVES LOS ANGELES HARBOR LATE IN JANUARY FOR WINTER MANEUVERS OFF HAWAII 


In the foreground are the "West Virginia,” "Maryland" and "Colorado." 


Koo, would fairly rank with the most enlightened 
statesman of the present generation. But China needs 
a dictator as masterful as a Mussolini or a Stalin, to 
destroy the corrupt local leaders, and unify the Chi- 
nese people. One man after another has tried to do 
this, but the superman has not yet appeared. But, 
meanwhile, China must be treated fairly and helpfully. 


FACTIONAL FIGHTING has done a good 
deal to militarize the Chinese people, 
who are by nature peacefully inclined. 
A firm central authority, with unity of 
national aims and policies, would speedily convert 
China into the greatest of Asiatic powers. Japan has 
become formidable through concentrated effort, with 
intense patriotism, and marvelous devotion on the 
part of all the people to the aims and ideals of the 
Japanese empire. But in spite of political weakness, 
the Chinese possess an economic weapon that they can 
use with deadly effect. This takes form in orgarized 
refusal to do business with people against whom they 
harbor resentment. Some years ago the British suf- 
fered greatly by reason of a boycott of their wares in 
the Yangtsekiang valley. The recent Manchurian 
troubles had resulted in systematic attacks upon Jap- 
anese trade, with headquarters for the boycott propa- 
ganda at the great Chinese seaport of Shanghai. It 
must be kept clearly in mind that the Japanese had 
not for a moment admitted that they had done any- 
thing in Manchuria except what grew out of the deter- 
mined policy to protect their recognized rights and 
interests. They refused to admit that they had vio- 
lated any principle of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, of the Briand-Kellogg peace pact, of the 
“open door” policy, or of the treaty of Washington, 
signed by all leading nations, relating to the rights of 
China. They regarded the boycott at Shanghai and 
elsewhere as a movement that should be suppressed by 
the Chinese local or national authorities. So they 
sent a fleet to Shanghai, and made demands. 


The Chinese 
Can Use 
the Boycott 


THERE WERE A GOOD MANY thousands 
artic ity of Japanese subjects doing business in 
pene Shanghai, and the boycott was much 
anghai ° 
more serious than a mere refusal on 
the part of Chinese customers to buy Japanese goods. 
With mobs and riots, the Japanese civilians at Shang- 
hai were in peril of their lives as well as their property ; 
and their right to carry on their usual occupations was 
of the same character as that of thousands of British, 
American and other foreigners living in the reserved 
zone. We are saying this in order to show that from 
the Japanese standpoint there were genuine grievances 
at Shanghai, which justified protests and called for 
abatement. The boycott was being carried on as if 
under official protection. It was, at least, more ener- 
getic in its organization and methods than were Chi- 
nese police efforts to protect Japanese subjects in their 
personal and business rights. The Japanese Admiral, 
demanding a cessation of organized anti-Japanese 
movements, issued an ultimatum with a time limit. 
The demands were not satisfied, and the Japanese at 
once began a vigorous bombardment of a densely in- 
habited part of the native city. A number of naval 
bombing planes were brought into action, resulting in 
much loss of life and the destruction of a considerable 
area of the district known locally as Chapei. The 
Japanese continued to claim that they were not mak- 
ing war, and had no object or desire except peace. 


THE NEUTRAL WORLD, however, looked 


. petit . upon this bombardment of Shanghai 
a as an unmitigated act of war on the 


great scale. There had been differ- 
ences of opinion about Japan’s military proceedings in 
Manchuria; but there were no differences that could 
be discovered in the tone of the comments upon the 
use of warships and bombing planes at Shanghai. It 
must be perceived, however, that the Japanese had a 
different view altogether. Even after their bombard- 
ment of Shanghai, they regarded themselves as menaced 
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and persecuted, and called upon the League of Nations 
and the great powers to deal severely with China, and 
to prevent the concentration of Chinese troops against 
the advance of Japanese marines. On the very day of 
the opening of the Disarmament Conference at Ge- 
neva, the Council of the League of Nations took steps 
to investigate the Shanghai situation. With thousands 
of American, British, and other foreign residents in 
the district reserved in Shanghai as an International 
Settlement, several governments took concerted steps 
for the protection of life and property. Additional 
American marines and warships were sent from 
Manila to Shanghai, and the British sent reenforce- 
ments from Singapore. The French joined in the 
movement, and sent recruits from their station on the 
coast of Indo-China. 


CERTAIN CHINESE LEADERS had gone 


frcg a much too far in trying to stir up 
o Quarrel American and European feeling 
with Japan 


against Japan. Nothing could be more 
lacking in justification than the constant assertions 
that Japan is preparing for a future attack upon the 
United States. There is no reason to think that any 
country is plotting against ours, and there is nothing 
in the situation across the Pac.fic that should encour- 











COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND MRS. LONGWORTH 


After nearly three years of conspicuous service in Porto Rico, 

Colonel Roosevelt was on his way last month to take up new duties 

as Governor-General of the Philippines. This is a Washington 

photograph, with his sister Alice Roosevelt Longworth, made as 
he called at the White House. 
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age the suggestion that we, either singly or in con- 
junction with other countries, are drifting toward an 
armed collision with Japan. Our government has 
acted correctly at every stage of the Far Eastern con- 
troversy, and has sought nothing except peace and 
justice. It was felt that the bombardment of Shanghai 
might lead to a Sino-Japanese war for which, of 
course, Japan was much better prepared than China. 
But if the shock of the attack upon Shanghai should 
have aroused the Chinese to forget their disgraceful 
domestic quarrels, and should result in concentration 
of effort, both sides might be ready to accept advice 
and adjust their differences. We may hope and work 
for the best, while not wasting too much time or effort 
in speculating upon what might or might not happen. 
For our part, we had not lost confidence, as these 
pages were closed for the press in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, in the belief that hostilities would soon end 
on some practical basis of agreement. 


As FOR THE CONFERENCE at Geneva, it 

The Conference would seem that it had suddenly 

: isch - gained prestige and standing from the 
very things that had been regarded as 

likely to make it a pitiable failure. Its presence lent 
energy to the leaders of the League of Nations in their 
attitude towards the trouble in the Far East. The 
actual use of the instruments of war, and the quick de- 
struction of an unfortified area of one of the world’s 
great cities, could not fail to have some effect upon 
the state of mind of the delegations from sixty coun- 
tries, that were representing most of the inhabitants 
of the world, in a meeting the avowed object of which 
was to lessen the dangers of war, and to guide the 
governments along paths leading to universal peace. 
We may not predict any explicit results; but we may 
be glad that the nations have taken the Disarmament 
Conference seriously, and have sent sincere and influ- 
ential people to represent them. When our pages 
were closed for the press last month, Mr. Dawes, our 
Ambassador at London, had accepted the chairman- 
ship of our delegation, had come to Washington to 
consult with the President and the Department of 
State, and was about to sail for Geneva. There was a 
sudden change of plans, and Mr. Dawes was kept in 
this country to serve in another capacity. It was 
expected that Secretary Stimson would be able to 
serve with the delegation at Geneva during a portion 
of the period during which the conference will con- 
tinue. Two ambassadors of experience, Hugh S. 
Gibson (Belgium) and Hugh R. Wilson (Switzerland), 
are members of our delegation, together with Senator 
Swanson of Virginia, Norman Davis of New York, 
and Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Hol- 
yoke College. These five, with Secretary Stimson, 
constitute an admirable delegation representing the 
intelligence and the good will of the American people. 
Messrs. Swanson and Davis are distinguished Demo- 
crats of long public experience. Messrs. Gibson and 


Wilson are well versed in diplomatic methods, and 


have unusual knowledge of the technical aspects of the 
subject matter of the Conference. Miss Woolley 
represents American idealism, but has a reputation 
for sound judgment and practical common sense. 
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To MAINTAIN ARMIEs and to build up 


There Is great navies is a terrible drain upon 
No Virtue 3 
e the financial resources of all the coun- 
in Weakness 


tries whose policies will be scrutinized 
by the conference at Geneva. But if these defensive 
establishments that cost so much are actually serving 
to prevent war, they must be regarded as worth all 
that they cost. A few warships more or less, main- 
tained in times of peace, are a small item when com- 
pared with the immense costs of actual warfare. If 
we had spent several billions between 1914 and 1917 
in building up a large navy and laying the ground- 
work for a national army, we should never have 
drifted into the maelstrom of the Great War. We 
would have defended neutral rights as against their 
violation by both belligerent groups, and we would 
have been in position to arbitrate a proper peace 
settlement in 1917. Our failure to do our duty by way 
of military preparation brought terrible consequences. 
Thus it is by no means true that to abolish the forces 
that protect law and order is to promote the cause of 
peace. We should probably have avoided the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and even the Civil War if we 
had been decently prepared. President Buchanan and 
General Scott could not protect the flag of the United 
States flying over Federal fortifications, because only 
a few hundred soldiers were available. A slight addi- 
tional investment in battleships, forty years ago, 
would have prevented our war with Spain. The Span- 
ish government was told by experts that our navy was 
inferior, and would not risk combat. This, of course, 
proved to be a mistake, but it resulted in war. 


SPAIN wouLpD have withdrawn from 


pe my Cuba, with the United States aiding in 
ust ®e a _ just settlement between the Cuban 
Maintained 


leaders and the government at Ma- 
drid, if our army and navy had fairly represented the 
responsible position of the United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The major part of all the cost of the 
Federal government to the American people during 
the entire course of our history has been due to wars; 
and these wars have been incurred (one may argue) 
because of our lack of preparation for war. Our only 
great war that was clearly justified was that which 
brought us our independence, under the valiant leader- 
ship of General Washington. All the wars that fol- 
lowed were due to the assertion of American rights 
as against opponents who regarded us as too ill-pre- 
pared to make good our positions. All navies ought to 
be sharply reduced; but from the standpoint of the 
world’s peace and security, our own navy might well 
be stronger than any other. The thoroughly logical 
and consistent pacifist might hold that there could be 
nothing more dangerous than a refusal to build our 
navy up to the full strength agreed upon by the naval 
conferences of Washington and Geneva. It would in- 
deed be lamentable if our proper naval status could 
not be reached by treaty agreement upon further re- 
ductions. It should be clearly understood that this is 
what Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. 
Stimson and others in authority have been trying to 
bring about during the past ten years. When pros- 
perity returns, and our Federal income makes it pos- 





JAPAN'S PREMIER AND THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


W. Cameron Forbes, Ambassador to Japan for the past two years, 

was called upon to play a responsible part in diplomatic exchanges 

growing out of the crisis in China. He is here shown with the aged 

Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai. He returns at once, to be succeeded by 
Mr. Grew who is shifted from Turkey to Japan. 


sible, we should begin to build a peace navy that 
would make war navies seem absurd—unless, mean- 
while, all other naval countries should agree to a 
sweeping reduction. But there is still reason enough 
to hope that such reduction can be brought about. 


ALTRUISM MAY BE praiseworthy, but 
it will lead to disappointment if not 
guided by accurate knowledge and 
good judgment. American enthusiasm 
for the uplift of the world at large has nourished many 
good causes, and ought not to be disparaged. But 
human nature cannot be transformed on a five-year 
plan; and, speaking in general, each nation must look 
to its own political, social and economic problems. 
We may feel some solicitude for the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of China and her 
outlying possesions. But we should remember that 
the Chinese have had a long past, and will have future 
centuries in which to shape their own destiny. Our 
commercial interests in Asia, like those of Japan, re- 
quire the safeguards of peace and order. War is so 
bad an affair that we are justified in doing all that we 
can to help the cause of peace, wherever it is in danger. 


Asia Will 
Pursue Its 
Own Courses 
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But when we have done this, we must content our- 
selves with the reflection that the Asiatic peoples will 
in any case work out their own problems with very 
little help from Europe or America. 


THE SAME REMARK applies to the 
peoples of Europe. We may urge the 
value of mutual confidence, and the 
abandonment of war-like attitudes; 
but the European governments will keep the peace or 
break it without much gratitude for our devotion to 
their better interests. They care very little about 
our generous sentiments, except as they can so play 
upon our feelings as to make us assume the load of 
their unhappy debts and disputed claims. As it hap- 
pens, they are not making any payments on their debts 
to America, and are not being pressed for payments. 
They are, therefore, promoting an artificial agitation 
when they talk so much about “cancellation.” The 
question of German reparations, however, is involved 
in violent disputes that are by no means artificial. 
The Lausanne conference had to be postponed indef- 
initely, because Germany would enter into no arrange- 
ments looking merely to extension of the moratorium. 
It seems clear that the German people have not the 
slightest intention of resuming either conditional or 
unconditional payments to France and the allied gov- 


The Lausanne 
Conference 
Postponed 


ernments at any time in the future. Tribute money, © 


historically speaking, must either be paid as a matter 
of conscience and good faith because of explicit agree- 
ments, or else through fear of consequences. The 
Young Plan afforded some relief to Germany, and was 
the best compromise that could be made under the 
circumstances. It was not regarded by the French 
as an agreement under duress, but as an adjustment 
involving honor and good faith on both sides. Its 
blunt repudiation by the overwhelming determination 
of all parties in Germany comes to France with a 
shock of surprise. Elsewhere (see page 44) appears 
a timely article on Germany’s election. 


THERE MIGHT BE MORE sympathy for 


yatncey the French position but for what 
Spirit © seems to Congress and to many Amer- 
Nationalism 


icans an irrelevant counter proposal. 
If Germany will not pay France in accordance with 
the Young Plan, the taxpayers of the United States 
must relieve France (so it is asserted) by meeting 
instalments of the French debt to this country as they 
fall due. France has an enormous army, and subsi- 
dizes the armies of Poland and her other allies. The 
people of the United States are asked to tax them- 
selves to support French militarism in order that the 
will of France may prevail not only in Europe but in 
Africa and other parts of the world. Such an inter- 
pretation would seem distorted to our French friends. 
They have no thought of making unfair demands upon 
America. 
interests makes them appear to believe that other 
nations should think first and foremost of the welfare 
of France. During a few years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the war in 1914, German militarism 
asserted its claims to the reverent appreciation of 
other countries, and Germany felt a divine call. 


But their intense devotion to their national . 
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THERE ARE THOSE who now declare 
that Japan is intent upon the disinte- 
gration of China, and that France 
would benefit by the acquisition of 
another Chinese province or two in the south. Already 
French Indo-China has grown to an area of 265,000 
square miles, with a population of 20,000,000. But 
who is injured by the presence of France in Indo- 
China? Wonderful roads have been built through the 
jungles, agriculture and commerce are flourishing, 
peace and order: prevail. Who will say that the 
20,000,000 inhabitants of Indo-China are not highly 
fortunate, when their lot is compared with that of a 
similar number of people in one of the turbulent and 
ill-governed provinces of China proper? It must be 
admitted that European commercial empires have 
their merits as well as their defects. When imperial 
authority is challenged, as in the case of India, many 
questions of fact have to be considered. If the 
peoples of India are sufficiently united and deter- 
mined, their resistance to British authority may prove 
successful. Apparently, however, resistance as at 
present exhibited will soon be overcome. The prob- 
lems of India are too complicated to be solved by the 
Gandhi methods. Evolution in Asia, with peace and 
devotion to economic progress and social welfare, will 
serve all interests better than conflict and violence. 


France Has 
an Empire 
in Asia 


CoLtonEL THEODORE ROoosEVELT set 
sail early in February to enter upon 
his new duties as Governor-General of 
the Philippines. As Governor of 
Porto Rico he had won the respect as well as the affec- 
tion of the people. He showed administrative effi- 
ciency, combined with sympathetic understanding, to 
a remarkable extent. The experience gained in Porto 
Rico, which includes the ability to use the Spanish lan- 
guage with fluency, will serve Colonel Roosevelt well 
at Manila. The Filipino leaders continue to repeat 
their demand for immediate and unqualified independ- 
ence, but they do not mean what they say. In most 
respects they are already in full control of the affairs 
of the Philippine archipelago. They benefit enor- 
mously from their free market for sugar and other 
products in the United States. With chaos in China, 
and upheavals elsewhere in the regions of the Pacific, 
the Filipinos would be greatly worried if they thought 
that Uncle Sam might: be disposed to take seriously 
their demand for immediate independence. Cuba is 
near our coasts, and the prosperity of that island 
would be of incomparably greater benefit to us than 
the further development of competing interests in the 
distant Philippines. With devotion worthy of the 
noblest cause, we are intent upon carrying out our mis- 
sion of helpfulness to the Filipinos, regardless of what 
we sacrifice, and in spite of their incessant fuming. The 
feeling that we had not, after all, acquired the Philip- 
pines as a permanent possession, makes the position of 
the American Governor-General more delicate and dif- 
ficult than it would otherwise be. But while. we are 
there, we may as well be firm in exercising control. 
The American flag is flying nowhere in the world with- 
out good and sufficient reason. Until it is withdrawn, 
it represents an authority that must be upheld. 


Col. Roosevelt 
Takes Office 
at Manila 
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Tue Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was organized promptly, and 
entered at once upon its mission of 
protecting the credit of embarrassed 
banks, railroads, agricultural interests and other busi- 
ness enterprises. General Charles G. Dawes, resigning 
his post at London, accepted the chairmanship and his 
appointment was received without dissent and with 
great satisfaction. This new job seemed to afford 
greater scope for his energies and his trained ability 
than continuance as Ambassador to Great Britain. 
General Dawes had served in his younger days as 
Comptroller of the Currency in the McKinley admin- 
istration. Afterwards he had entered upon a success- 
ful banking and business career in Chicago. During 
the war he was General Pershing’s right-hand man in 
France, where he handled the purchases and other 
business affairs of the A. E. F. When our new budget 
system was set up at Washington, General Dawes was 
called upon to initiate it as director, because of his 
driving energy, which was needed to overcome the re- 
sistance of a self-indulgent bureaucratic system. He 
dares always to think and act boldly, without reck- 
lessness. Ex-officio members of the new board are the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the head of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and the Farm Loan Commissioner. 
President Hoover selected as Democratic members 
Mr. Jesse Jones of Texas, Mr. Harvey C. Couch of 
Arkansas, and Mr. Wilson McCarthy of Salt Lake 
City. The Senate ratified all these appointments 
promptly and with virtual unanimity. As this new 
board entered upon its duties, President Hoover 
warned the country against the harmfulness of the fur- 
ther hoarding of currency. Bank failures had led to 
the withdrawal of deposits, and the people have been 
hoarding and hiding perhaps a billion and a half dol- 
lars which ought to be kept in circulation. Exhorta- 
tions are timely; but the hoarders will not respond 
freely until they are swept along in the tidal move- 
ment of a new optimism. President Hoover’s policies 
bid fair to help us throw off our paralyzing fears. Col. 
Frank Knox of Chicago becomes “cheer leader.” 


Gen. Dawes 
Heads the New 
Finance Board 


Tue DeEMocraTIC LEADERS at Wash- 
ington deserve praise for their efforts 
to dispatch business and to deal with 
questions on their merits. They ac- 
cept the Hoover administration as in power until 
March, 1933, and they are resolutely resisting every 
temptation to create deadlocks in a partisan spirit. 
Of all the business that must be dealt with in the pres- 
ent session of Congress, the most difficult is the revis- 
ion of the tax system. Expenditures can be some- 
what reduced, but the Government’s income has de- 
clined by almost half; and it is agreed that there must 
be a widening of the tax system. The shrinkage of 
revenue is chiefly due to the falling off of income tax 
receipts. Increasing the rates on the larger incomes 
will help the situation, but not enough’ under existing 
conditions. Our exemption lines are much higher than 
those of other countries; but to levy some tax on 
smaller incomes—those above a thousand dollars— 
would not go far to meet the appalling deficit. The 
Treasury Department has proposed that increased tax 


Squeezing for 
More Federal 
Tax Money 











OGDEN L. MILLS, NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


rates should be retroactive. While this would bring in 
more money, Congress takes the view that such a 
course would be high-handed and unfair. The Trea- 
sury would also favor the idea of abolishing the “capi- 
tal gains and losses” tax, and apply the repeal to re- 
turns that are about to be filed on last year’s incomes. 
Naturally, the Treasury considers primarily the means 
by which money can be obtained without too great 
difficulty, to pay unavoidable bills. But here again 
the Congress leaders have shown a sense of fair play. 


THE CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES tax is 
an abominable one, unsound in prin- 
ciple and shamelessly bad in opera- 
tion. It was in some measure respon- 
sible for the unchecked advance of prices during the 
period of the “bull market” that collapsed in the fall 
of 1929. But since Uncle Sam reached out to take so 
large a share of realized gains, it is held in Congress 
that he must not now refuse to allow the taxpayers to 
deduct their realized losses, due to the collapse of 
prices. Inasmuch as he chose to be a daily partner 
in stock gambling and speculation, Uncle Sam should 
take his medicine along with thousands of people 
whose predicaments are in many ways attributable to 
his evil tax laws, his bad management of bank credits, 
his unjust treatment of the railroads, and his inter- 
ferences with business through anti-trust laws and in 
other ways that show less than medieval intelligence. 


A Shocking 
Example of 
Bad Taxation 


GREAT OPPOSITION has arisen against 


ys Can —_ several new taxes now proposed at 
mvs", Washington to help meet the deficit. 
New Sources? 


The gasoline tax should, of course, be 
left to the states. Otherwise, it should be made uni- 
form throughout the country and distributed pro rata. 
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The gasoline tax began in the states as a means of con- 
structing modern highways. It was easily collected at 
first, and the improved roads were of advantage to the 
petroleum and automobile industries. But any addi- 
tional taxation levied against those industries, to raise 
revenue for other purposes than road building, is of 
doubtful propriety. Some explorer in the realm of 
taxation sources has hit upon the idea that all users of 
electric light and power should pay a tax, somewhat 
analogous to the gasoline tax, to be collected in ad- 
vance from the distributing power companies. But 
such a proposal does not seem convincing on close ex- 
amination. A tax on electric service might affect in- 
dustrial consumption so detrimentally as to throw a 
considerable burden of higher charges on domestic 
users. If we are to return to a system of so-called 
nuisance taxes, and set up a scheme of federal sales 
imposts, it would seem a mistake to single out automo- 
biles, gasoline, and electric service to carry the load. 


It 1s Not federal taxation alone that 


— =~ is perplexing thoughtful minds. The 
a costs of state and local government 


have become so heavy that there are 
deficits everywhere, with many municipalities on the 
verge of bankruptcy. We are publishing an article by 
Mr. Dyche on the financial plight of Chicago. The 
troubles there began several years ago with irregu- 
larities in the assessment of real estate, and obstacles 
placed in the way of tax collection. Mr. Dyche’s re- 
view of conditions in Cook County is highly instruc- 
tive and timely. Improved tax methods and munici- 
pal reform would give Chicago the benefit of good 
schools, police, sanitary services, parks, playgrounds 
and everything else that goes with up-to-date city gov- 
ernment, at a saving of perhaps a hundred million dol- 
lars a year. New York bankers in January con- 
fronted the startled city government by refusing to 
buy more bonds unless the Mayor and Board of Esti- 
mate should proceed to cut down the swollen budget, 
and show some recognition of existing business condi- 
sions. Some cuts were made, and short-term bonds 
were floated, but at increased rates of interest. 


CITIZENS HAVE ONLY to exchange re- 


he one ports on conditions in almost every 
4 Op ® state and locality to discover that our 


old-fashioned real-estate taxes are 
proving the chief obstacle to home ownership, and to 
the security and well-being of agriculture. With pre- 
vailing low prices of wheat, corn, live stock, dairy 
products, cotton and other staples, it takes all the 
money that the average farmer can raise to pay taxes, 
interest on loans, and instalments on machinery and 
equipment. Many are losing their farms for non-pay- 
ment of taxes and mortgage dues. On the one hand, 
our systems of local taxation should be revolutionized. 


On the other hand, the taxpayer should have it out - 


with the “taxeater” and make local government a 
benefit rather than a burden. There are far too many 
place holders, too many petty jurisdictions, and too 
many official salaries that are not justified by services 
rendered. In many places the costs of local govern- 
ment could be reduced by half, with no serious harm. 
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WHEN WE ApopTED the Eighteenth 
Amendment we abandoned a large in- 
ternal-revenue income from taxes on 
the consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages. In Great Britain and other countries the drink 
taxes continue to be large sources of national revenue. 
It was widely believed in the United States that pro- 
hibition would bring such permanent increase of pros- 
perity that the economic as well as the social benefits 
would be ample compensation for the loss of public 
revenue. It is hard to arrive at undisputed conclu- 
sions, when inquiries are made about the present ex- 
tent of the illicit trade in alcoholic liquors. The 
Wickersham Committee found this traffic enormous. 
In many places it is tolerated, and is carried on with 
little attempt at concealment. Retail prices are so 
high that the profits of bootlegging (using this name 
for all forms of traffic in alcoholic drinks) are sup- 
posed to aggregate several billion dollars a year. 
Thousands of people are now asking one another 
whether or not a change in our system of taxation 
could be made in such away as to bring the liquor 
business under control, while making it yield federal 
revenue and, perhaps, local compensation as well. Ex- 
cept Speaker Garner, all the leading Democratic can- 
didates for the Presidency are against the present and 
wish to get another public verdict on Prohibition. 


Proposals to 
Tax the Liquor 
Business 


No citizen, however strong his oppo- 


—— sition to the old saloon system and 
poet to the use of intoxicating beverages, 
Prohibition 


should refuse to face facts. The peo- 
ple of the country may decide that they should be free 
to deal with the question through Congress or their 
legislatures as conditions change. Prohibition during 
the past ten years has not been an unmixed evil, but it 
seems to have lost its hold upon the minds and pur-’ 
poses of many people. It could be a permanent suc- 
cess only with a growing belief in its value, and in- 
creasing proof of its feasibility. Drinking or not 
drinking intoxicants may fairly be regarded by con- 
scientious individuals as related to principles of con- 
duct. But laws dealing with the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicants are matters of expediency and experi- 
ment, rather than of finality. Any citizen may 
change his views about the benefits of prohibition, 
without the slightest sacrifice of moral principle. We 
are publishing in this number an article by Mr. C. T. 
Revere of New York, an accomplished student of the 
problems of taxation and finance, on the revenues that 
might be derived from the drink traffic. Mr. Revere’s 
expectations are quite too sanguine, but his article is 
worthy of attention and careful thought. Dr. Joseph 
J. Klein of New York, who is a prominent member of 
the American Society of Public Accountants, and 
chairman of its committee on federal legislation, testi- 
fied late in January before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at Washington. He suggested that a method 
might be found by which a large income could be de- 
rived from seizure of the property of bootleggers and 
other law breakers. It may begin to appear that the 
chief supporters of present conditions are the law 
breakers themselves, whose ill-gotten gains are de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of their opportunities. 











The Progress 


IN THE SPHERE of business the two 


bs a on most significant items, as the month 
pe Booag of February opened, were the launch- 


ing of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and the voluntary agreement between the 
railroads and the associated unions of employees upon 
a 10 per cent. reduction in wage schedules. It took 
several weeks of patient negotiation at Chicago for 
Mr. Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio sys- 
tem, and his eight associates representing practically 
the whole of our railroad network, to convince the rep- 
resentatives of the wage-earners that the voluntary 
acceptance of a 10 per cent. reduction would be better 
for everybody concerned than an attempt to deal with 
wage questions by the tedious processes that the rail- 
way labor law requires. Back of the railway labor law 
was always the presumption that wage questions would 
be adjusted amicably by agreement. The law was en- 
acted for use as a last resort, to protect the public 
from the danger of interrupted service through strikes 
and lockouts. Both sides are to be complimented 
upon the agreement that they were able to reach at 
Chicago. In view of the conditions of the labor mar- 
ket, and the financial difficulties of the railroads, there 
was nothing drastic in a 10 per cent. reduction. The 
cost of living has fallen off much more than 10 per 
cent. for a great majority of these railway workers, 
during the past two years, so that the purchasing 
power of their compensation at 90 per cent. is greater 
in 1932 than it was at 100 per cent. in 1929. What the 
railroads need now is a quickening of general business, 
so that they may pick up traffic. What the employees 
need is precisely the same thing, so that thousands of 
idle railway workers may be called back to their jobs. 
The important thing is the number of jobs rather than 
high wage scales. Higher wages will return again 
when everybody is employed, and when the pendulum 
swings the other way in the competitive market. 


IN THE SERIES of articles on particular 
kinds of industry, their relations with 
the public, and their contacts with 
government, Mr. Barrows this month 
discusses the motion pictures. It is to their credit that 
the heads of corporations engaged in producing and 
distributing motion picture films should have formed 
an agency ten years ago to represent them in the ex- 
ternal aspects of their form of enterprise, while help- 
ing to adjust internal differences. Hon. Will H. Hays 
has served as president of these federated concerns 
for ten years, and his influence has been usefully 
exerted and widely felt. Thousands of communities 
are codperating—through committees chosen by the 
Women’s Clubs, Girl and Boy Scouts and many 
other organizations—in helping to make demand for 
selected films. This method is desirable, while politi- 
cal censorship is not justified by facts, much less by 
present hopeful tendencies. Our readers will find much 
of interest in Mr. Barrows’ presentation. 


The "Movies" 
on Substantial 
Foundations 
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a FLORIDA IS PROPOSING to make over to 
Providing oo the Federal government a large part 
ee of that remarkably interesting region 

known as the Everglades. A year ago 
Florida’s brilliant Congresswoman, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, joined a group of experts in examining the area, 
partly by airplane. She furnished an account to the 
American Civic Association (which had zealously sup- 
ported the plan of a national Everglades Park), and 
with her approval and that of the A. C. A., we are pub- 
lishing her vivid description. Dr. Bumpus is a learned 
scientist whose summary, also made for the A. C. A., 
tells us of the marvelous wealth ‘of the Everglades for 
the study of natural phenomena. A bill presented by 
Senator Fletcher has passed the Senate; and an identi- 
cal measure under the sponsorship of Mrs. Owen is on 
its passage in the House. When Florida has acquired 
title to the proposed area, the National Park Service, 
under the capable direction of Dr. Horace M. Albright, 
will accept it for the Federal government, and there- 
after improve and administer it as a unique addition to 
our series of public reservations. 


Goop MEN NEVER SULK for political 


- Men spite, but stand together in difficult 
cunt, in times for the well-being of their fellow 
Such Times! 


citizens. One man of that kind is 
Melvin Traylor of Chicago. The ignoramuses who 
grumble at President Hoover are, of course, oblivious 
of the fact that Democrats like Mr. Traylor, Mr. 
Owen D. Young, Mr. Newton D. Baker, Messrs. Nor- 
man Davis and John W. Davis, to mention a very few, 
are at all times giving advice and assistance for the 
furtherance of the President’s programs. They know 
that in these critical economic circumstances, no indi- 
vidual is to be blamed. Mr. Traylor, like Lincoln and 
other leaders of the past, was born in the Kentucky 
hills, and grew strong and efficient through the disci- 
pline of life, guided by his own clear purpose. We 
are delighted to publish a personal article about this 
upstanding American, whose credits are enough to 
offset the black marks of a whole army of Chicago 
gangsters. Mr. Mellon’s eleven years under three 
Presidents, as Secretary of the Treasury, have earned 
the confidence and respect of the financial world. He 
goes to London to follow General Dawes with every 
token of appreciation. Mr. Ogden L. Mills succeeds 
Mr. Mellon as head of the Treasury Department, for 
reasons so clear that his appointment was taken for 
granted. His ability as a public financier is matched 
by his power to expound difficult subjects. We are 
publishing substantial portions of an address recently 
made by him before a banking group in New York, 
on the checking of deflation through the growth of 
confidence. We suggest to our readers, regardless of 
their preference for one political party or another, that 
Mr. Mills, like Mr. Traylor, counts with those good 
men whose talents are just now wholeheartedly at the 
service of their country. 











THE FIRST MEETING OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE BOARD. From left to right are: 
Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury; Harvey C. 


Couch, Jesse H. Jones, 


© Harris & Ewing 
Paul Bestor, Farm Loan Commissioner; 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes, and Eugene Meyer, Governor of 
Federal Reserve Board. The remaining member of the board, not present when the photograph was taken, is Wilson McCarthy. 


History in the Making 


From January 12 to February || 


China Versus Japan 


When is war not war? ... 
Japan shifts the scene from 
Manchuria to Shanghai. 


= REFUGEES desert Tsingtao as a 
Japanese mob riots, and marines are 
landed (January 14). Japanese officials 
meanwhile reveal plans for an “inde- 
pendent” demilitarized Manchuria, in 
which Japanese garrisons would pre- 
serve order. The Manchurian popula- 
tion, incidentally, is 95 per cent. Chinese. 


PEACE AND ORDER are what Japan de- 
sires in Manchuria, with safety for for- 
eigners. New Foreign Minister Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa thus states Japan’s position in 
his first address to the Diet (January 21). 
The government “harbors no territorial 
designs, and will uphold the principle of 
the open door.” 


Tue Diet of Japan, divided as to their 
country’s military policies in China, is 
dissolved (January 21). A general elec- 
tion is scheduled for February 20, to de- 
termine public opinion and clear the air. 


Mercuants of Shanghai, China’s lead- 
ing city of three million population, urge 
suspension of a commercial boycott 
which has aroused Japanese protests 
(January 25). It is too late, however; 
for three days later comes a Japanese 
ultimatum, followed by Japanese ma- 
rines in person. The Japanese seize 
Chapei, Chinese quarter of Shanghai, af- 
ter a bloody struggle in which Japanese 
flyers create havoc by an intensive aerial 
bombardment. Neutral foreigners, liv- 


99 
ee 


ing in permanent concessions (“cities 
within a city”), are greatly endangered; 
and the League of Nations protests in 
vain. 


CHINA appeals to the League of Na- 
tions, of which both China and Japan 
are members (January 29). The League 
council happens to be in session at Ge- 
neva. Japan objects. The Council or- 
ders the secretary to arrange for full in- 
vestigation and consideration. 


A Sunpay White House conference 
(January 31)—attended by the Secre- 
taries of State, of War, and Navy, the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and the Chief 
of Naval Operations—decides to send to 
Shanghai not only additional naval ves- 
sels and marines, but a regiment of the 
regular army now at Manila. 


THE JAPANESE seize portions of Shang- 
hai’s International Settlement, despite 
vociferous protests, in their action 
against the stoutly resisting Chinese 
(January 31). American marines and 
the Thirty-first Infantry are rushed to 
Shanghai from the Philippines aboard a 
troop transport and under naval escort. 


FRANCE AND ITaty align themselves 
(February 2) with Britain and America, 
in protesting Japan’s “unprovoked” at- 
tack on Shanghai. This action tends to 
explode rumors that France was in col- 
lusion with Japan’s Far Eastern policy. 
The Japanese bombardment of Chapei is 
resumed, and endangers American ma- 
rines quartered in the American con- 
cession. Three Japanese flyers are shot 


down by the Chinese defenders, who 
greatly outnumber the assailants. 


JAPAN’S CABINET splits—militarists ver- 
sus pacifists—in a violent controversy 
over the Chinese campaign (February 
6). By the Japanese constitution, it 
seems, the State Department has little or 
no control of the ambitious War De- 
partment; the patriotic Mikado serving 
as the only go-between. 


JAPANESE TROOPS attack the forts at 
Woosung, fifteen miles from Shanghai, 
after a four days’ air and naval bom- 
bardment. The Woosung defenders— 
some of them women and schoolboys-- 
put up a stout resistance. Japan pro- 
poses permanent neutral zones fifteen to 
twenty miles wide, around Shanghai, 
Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, and Tsingtao, 
with Chinese troops barred from these 
areas (February 8). American and 
European comment is cool toward the 
Japanese neutralization proposals. For- 
eign properties about Shanghai are re- 
ported as suffering severely. 


ApmiraL Nomura of Japan offers a 
Shanghai truce if the Chinese troops will 
abandon their city (February 9), retiring 
to an area twenty miles away. Japanese 
troops would retire to the Hongkew area 
in the International Settlement. The 
Chinese defenders’ unexpected successes 
are behind the offer. Junnosuke Inouye, 
Japanese opposition statesman and po- 
tential Premier, is assassinated in Tokio 
—presumably ‘because of his moderate 
convictions. 

Continued on page 73 
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GEN. DAWES HEADS FOR 


THE NORTH POLE 
By Fitzpatrick, in. the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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CAN WE BELIEVE OUR EYES? 






























By Darling, in the New York 
Herald Tribune 


ol 


WE EXPECTED OF THE T2NO. CONGRESS — 





By Warren, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 























AND WHAT A COP 


By Hanny, in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
HE TURNED OUT TO BE! 


By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 


"HEMINENTLY SUITABLE!" 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From Pravda (Moscow) 


LINCOLN VISITS LAVAL MR. STIMSON INTERVIEWS WAR 
"| freed the slaves. Free the Europeans!" "Can't we sell you some heavy armaments?" 





From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
THE FRENCH BULLDOG HOLDS ON TO REPARATIONS 


The determined M. Laval, French Premier, guards his Bank of France capital. 



































From Barenspiegel (Berne, Switzerland) GY LOWS lim 

GANDHI BOXED UP Lalla Lis = 
The Mahatma, a great traveller, From the Evening ‘Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
thrives in Poona cells as well as in "SECURITY" LEADS TO WAR 


packing-boxes. Wouldn't the Frenchman be safer without excessive armaments? 
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A BANKER for President? A log 
cabin candidate? This combina- 
tion is offered to the Democrats. 


Melvin Traylor 


By L. W. BURNHAM 


F ves IF IT were not a presidential year the 
country would be glad of an excuse to know 
more intimately a man like Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chicago. But from 
Kentucky, Texas, and Illinois the suggestion comes, 
persuasive yet confident, that the Democratic conven- 
tion will find its best candidate for the presidency in 
this distinguished citizen of Chicago. 

Largely self-educated, he became a school teacher, 
then a lawyer, and finally a banker. More than that, 
he became president of one of the great financial insti- 
tutions of the country, when he was but forty-seven 
years old. 

What manner of man is he, this log-cabin born, bare- 
foot mountain boy who saw his first railroad train at 
the age of twenty; this country school teacher and 
small-town lawyer who became so wise in banking 
that his counsel is sought in national and state affairs 
as well as in his adopted city, in Europe as well as in his 
own land? 

Turn back the pages of history one hundred and 


twenty-five years. It is the time of the great. trek 


through the Appalachians. The pioneers are stream- 
ing through the passes—up the Mohawk Valley, through 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and what is now West Virginia. 
They go on into Kentucky, oldest of the states west of 
the mountains, into Tennessee, into Ohio and the 
regions of the Northwest Territory. By wagon train, by 
flatboat, by horse, and afoot they come, not forgetting 
their rifles. Washington, Boone, Kenton, Clark, and 
Wayne had blazed the trails. Following them had come 
the Tom Lincoln family, Andrew Jackson, and the 
ancestors of Jefferson Davis. Some of the sturdiest of 
the early Americans were to inhabit the Kentucky 
mountains. 

In this westward trek of early Americans from Vir- 
ginia into Kentucky by way of the Shenandoah Valley 
and the Cumberland Gap, came also the Traylors to 
settle at Breeding, in Adair County, just a little north 
of the Tennessee line. 

It is not easy to find the town on a map. It was only 
a blacksmith shop and general store to begin with, and 
it is not important enough now to be shown in large 
letters. The place is perhaps fifty miles southwest of 
Berea; ninety miles southeast of Louisville, and just 
north of where the Cumberland River winds its way 
through the Kentucky mountains and crosses into Ten- 
nessee. It is a picturesque region with its limestone 
hills and cliffs wooded with red oak, black jack, and 
pine—a country that can be heartbreakingly dismal in 
winter, glaring hot in summer, and exquisitely beautiful 

















Portrait by John Dretnouff 


when the dogwood and redbud of spring flood the hills 
with color or when autumn brings even richer colors 
out of the north. ; 

On a late October day in 1878, a son was born to 
James and Kitty Traylor, who was named Melvin 
Alvah. He was the first of seven children born in that 
isolated, two-room mountain home made out of two log 
cabins set end-to-end with space enough between for 
wash-tubs. 

It was from a similar birthplace only forty miles to 
the north that Abraham Lincoln as a boy had moved 
into Indiana and Illinois on his way to Washington. 
A hundred miles to the west Jefferson Davis had first 
opened his eyes upon the world in which he was to play 
so stormy a part. 

Melvin Traylor, passing his first twenty years in this 
hill section, remote from railways and the stirring of 
new times, knew the life of am earlier generation. As 
the eldest son he raised his father’s hogs, kept and 
sheared his sheep, cleared and cultivated the hill lands, 
cut wood, split rails, and cradled his father’s meager 
crop of wheat. Until he was eighteen, he never had a 
pair of shoes on his feet on week days except in the 
dead of winter; for shoes were a luxury reserved for 
Sunday. 

His schooling was the scantiest. Two miles away 
was the district school, opening in July and lasting 
three months until corn shucking began. But the Tray- 
lors had a large family to raise, and each of the three 
elder boys had’ to work at home at least one or two 
days a week. Denied the benefits of a formal education, 
deprived of the advantages now common even in the 
most modest homes, young Traylor nevertheless took 
out of the humble environment of that backwoods Ken- 
tucky cabin the really great qualities of life—a fine 
character, common sense, the ability to think clearly, 
the courage to speak fearlessly, and a love of his fellow 
men regardless of their circumstances. 

There was one book in that cabin, the family Bible; 
and this he studied until he knew many of its passages 
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by heart. He grew tall and straight and wiry; with 
black hair, keen brown eyes, a winning smile. He was 
quick in thought, glance, and movement; quick, too, and 
firm*in his decisions. 

Many of the grown folks in those hills never learned 
to read or write. Jim Traylor himself had been born 
in that two-room log cabin, a half mile up the rough 
road from the country store at Breeding, and died there. 
Like many of his neighbors, he never saw a railroad 
train to the day of his death in 1909. 

Melvin helped once a week to wash the family 
clothes, in an old wooden washtub. There was also 
corn to be shucked, tobacco to be wormed, and the 
heavier work about the place. At sixteen, with the 
schooling of a sixth-grade boy today, young Melvin 
was out in the world “on his own.” 

His first job, in a country store, brought him twenty- 
five cents a day and board. Crop seasons he spent at 
home. After two years he determined to be a school 
teacher. On horseback he rode to Columbia, the county 
seat, to attend the Male and Female High School in 
preparation for a teacher’s examination. After four 
months of study, he took examinations in eleven sub- 
jects—including reading, writing, arithmetic, physi- 
ology, the science of teaching, geography, and. history— 
was successful, and returned home ‘with a first grade 
teacher’s certificate. 

For two years this young mountaineer taught in a 
small grade school.on the banks of Letherwood Creek. 
Thirty or forty pupils came to his school—some so 
young they could barely look over the top of their 
desks, others older than the teacher himself. The term 
was five months, the pay $30 a month. This was sup- 
plemented by income from :farm work as a hired hand 
between school terms. Meager as it was the income all 
went to help support the struggling Traylor family. 


8 aes at CotumstA Melvin had won the friend- 
ship of an old Confederate veteran, General 
Garnett, a practising lawyer. Like many other Ken- 
tuckians, Traylor borrowed Blackstone and began to 
read law. He was determined. He would be educated. 
His thought was perhaps the same as theirs—that poli- 
tics was a great field for service, a source of honor and 
influence, and it was almost necessary for a man in 
politics to be a lawyer. He studied law books far into 
the night, and after school he would stop at the old 
veteran’s office to be quizzed on his night’s work. 
Young Traylor’s career, however, was not to lie in 
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Kentucky. He had developed a desire to see something 
of his country. An uncle had gone to Texas, and neigh- 
bors from Adair County had followed. The boy wrote, 
asking about prospects for a young man in the south- 
west. The answer was: “Good.” 

And so in 1898, when Traylor was not yet twenty- 
one, and when Texas was still in a measure a frontier 
country, he made a decision that was one of the turn- 
ing points of his life. He sold his pony, took his small 
savings, bought a new $8 suit, and with $60 in his pocket 
started for Hillsboro, Texas. He rode horseback to 
Columbia, and his brother led the horse back home. 
From Columbia he rode out of the Kentucky hills, out 
over the winding mountain roads, on the box of an old- 
fashioned four-horse stage coach, to Campbellsville. 
Here he saw his first railroad train, and began the jour- 
ney which carried him to the prairie country of Hills- 
boro, fifty-five miles south of Fort Worth. 

The boy arrived at his destination late at night, in the 
midst of a heavy rainstorm. It was a trying experi- 
ence for one who had never traveled before. He struck 
up a bargain with the trainman, who permitted him to 
sleep in the coach until morning, and thus spent his first 
night in Texas. 

The next morning, with $15 of his savings left, he set 
out to make his way. It was not long before he found 
a job, clerking in a grocery store. He was up at five- 
thirty in the morning, for he first had to milk the cow 
and feed the horses. Later in the day he went from 
door to door taking grocery orders. Behind the counter 
he ground coffee, counted eggs, and filled kerosene cans. 
With a wagon and mule team he made his own deliver- 
eries. Everyone in town soon came to know and like 
Mel Traylor. 

But his salary of $20 a month did not go very far. 
When he learned that a city fireman could sleep in the 
fire house for nothing, he lost no time in joining the 
Hillsboro volunteer fire department. For eight years, 
the last two as fire chief, he answered every fire alarm, 
day and night, in order that he might bunk in the fire 
house and thus reduce his living expenses. 

Meantime, Traylor was preparing himself for greater 
responsibilities. Shortly he was holding down four 
jobs; from daybreak until three in the afternoon in the 
grocery store; from three until supper time reading law 
in a lawyer’s office; from seven until midnight as clerk 
in a hotel, receiving his meals in return. And when- 
ever the fire bell rang he was a city fireman. 

After two years in Texas, Traylor was placed in the 
field as the firemen’s choice for City Clerk. 
There were six candidates, but Traylor was 
elected to the office, and it paid $75 a month. 
A year later, in 1901, night study of law was 
rewarded by admittance to the bar, and the 
young Kentuckian was on his way. 

At twenty-six he became second assistant 
county attorney of Hill County, at what 
seemed to him the princely salary of $125 a 
month. Next he opened his own law office. 
But as he practised in that border town he 
carefully weighed the possibilities for his fu- 
ture, and one day made a quick decision. 
He walked out of his law office and over to 
call upon O. G. Bowman, cashier of the 
Citizens National Bank. 

‘I am going into the banking business,” 
said Traylor, “and I want a job in your 
bank.” 

“But we haven’t any job for you,” said 
Bowman. “Besides, what are you worth?” 
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“Not much yet, but I don’t want any pay,” said Tray- 
lor, boldly disregarding the fact that his savings totaled 
only $200. 

“After all,” meditated Bowman, “why not? Here is 
a young fellow with a good reputation, and a hard 
worker, giving up law at twenty-seven to learn bank- 
ing, and willing to work for nothing.” 

Traylor was employed. For two months he worked 


as a bookkeeper without pay. He balanced the books, 


made loans, and became familiar with every phase of 
country bank operation. Shortly his industry and abil- 
ity were rewarded when the president of the bank sent 
him to Malone, Texas—which then had a population of 
150—as cashier of the bank there, at a salary of $40 a 
month. The Malone bank consisted of one room, with 
a vault in the rear. In a space four feet wide, between 
the vault and the wall, Traylor set up a cot. Again he 
was holding down several jobs—the bank’s officer, the 
janitor, and the night watchman. 


Ws HE FELT fairly well established he mar- 
ried a Hillsboro girl, Dorothy Arnold Yerby, 
to whom he had been engaged for some time. Immedi- 
ately after the ceremony the young couple took the 
train back from Hillsboro to the job at Malone. It was 
their honeymoon. 

When he was given charge of the Malone bank, it was 
losing money. Within two years it was on a profitable 
basis. He then moved to Ballinger, in Runnels County, 
to become cashier of the Citizens National Bank and 
later its vice-president. This bank was shortly after- 
ward consolidated with the First National Bank of 
Ballinger, with Traylor, thirty years old, as’ president. 

As the chief industries of Texas were cattle-raising 
and farming, he applied himself to the study of their 
problems, recognizing that the welfare of his bank— 
as well as the community and the state—depended upon 
the well-being of the cattleman and the farmer. He 
availed himself of every opportunity to become familiar 
with their problems and to contribute to their progress. 
He became expert in making farm and cattle loans, so 
that he was known far beyond the borders of Texas. 
Today he brings to farm problems the understanding 
of a man who once wrestled with them. 

As a result of his reputation in this field, the Stock- 
yards National Bank of East St. Louis sent for him in 
1911 and made him vice-president—at thirty-three. 
For three years he filled that position, spending much 
of his time in calling on bankers and other prospective 
customers. Wherever he went he made new friends, for 
he understands people and they have always liked him. 

At thirty-six we find Melvin Traylor serving as vice- 
president of the Live Stock Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago. That was in 1914. Two years later he became 
its president. From 1914 to 1919 he was also president 
of the Chicago Cattle Loan Company. Persistently he 
was still spending a portion of his time in study, espe- 
cially of economics and banking. 

He acquired a reputation among Chicago bankers for 
getting things done. His energy, clear-headedness, and 
executive ability, given self-confidence by his study 
and experience, now began to count. He brought to the 
sales organization of the Liberty Loan campaign in Chi- 
cago an enthusiasm which swept it to great success. 

His success in Chicago became so outstanding that 
two large New York banks sought his services. The 
directors of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank wanted 
him. For some time, also, the management of the First 
National Bank of Chicago had been considering him for 
its staff, and in 1919 he became vice-president of the 





MELVIN TRAYLOR (left) and Jess Sweetser. 


Mr. Traylor was 
president of the U. S. Golf Association in 1928. 


First National and president of its affiliated bank, the 
First Trust and Savings Bank (now First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank). Six years later, in 1925, he became 
president of the First National Bank of Chicago. 

To appreciate the real meaning of that honor, it 
should be remembered that the First National Bank of 
Chicago is one of the oldest banks in the country, the 
eighth national bank chartered in America, and second 
largest of Chicago’s great banking institutions. Its 
presidents have been few and famous, including such 
men as James B. Forgan, long one of the nation’s great 
bankers, Frank O. Wetmore, formerly head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Advisory Council, and Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury under President McKinley. 

As we come to the present, it would require a long 
list to include all the business and civic organizations 
which have had the counsel and leadership of Melvin 
Traylor. To name a few—he has been president of the 
board of trustees of Northwestern University, president 
of the American Bankers Association and the Illinois 
Bankers Association, president of the Shedd Aquarium 
Society, Chicago, and of the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation. He is a trustee of Berea College in Kentucky, 
and also of the Newberry Library in Chicago. He 
served as Chairman of the Committee on Drought Re- 
lief for Southern Illinois, and of the nation-wide com- 
mittee to develop a plan for aiding drought-ridden 
farmers in all sections. He has been one of the ¢ity’s 
leaders in a campaign to rid Chicago of the corrupt and 
evil influences which in recent years have undermined 
its government and good name. Within the last 
year, he has given generously (Continued on page 58) 















































MAYOR ANTON J. CERMAK 


T= TAX SITUATION. in Chicago and Cook County 
is appalling. It is attracting nation-wide at- 
tention. The assessment for the taxes of 1927 for Cook 
County—of which Chicago is the county seat—was by 
court decree declared in part fraudulent. The State 
Tax Commission, fearing a similar decree against the 
assessment of 1928, ordered it set aside and a new one 
levied. The Board of Assessors used months of time in 
preparation, with the thought that past errors might be 
avoided. The result was that the taxes for 1928 were 
not collected until 1930, a delay of two years. 

As a rule, the taxes of one year are paid prior to May 
1 of the following year. This is no longer so in Cook 
County. The delay still continues. The taxes of 1929 
were paid about July of 1931—that is, a part of them. 
In each of these years there was a large default, pos- 
sibly 30 per cent. This means millions and millions of 
dollars. Bills for the taxes of 1930 have not at this date 
(February 1, 1932), been sent out. 

In Illinois it is legal to issue tax anticipation warrants 
up to 75 per cent. of.a given levy. When the taxes of 
1928 were delayed, banks were loaded up with warrants 
payable out of that assessment. Political bodies 
throughout Cook County were in need of cash. They 
began ‘issuing warrants against levies, the amounts of 
which were not known. Banks could not legally buy 
these warrants. Thereupon, in 1930, a public spirited 
citizen, Silas H. Strawn, organized a group of large tax- 
payers who agreed to take up $75,000,000 of anticipation 
warrants. The state legislature, in regular session, 
validated all of these anticipation warrants, authorizing 
the various bodies of issue to pay them out of general 
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The Tax Muddle in Chicago 


Vv COURTS, legislature, city officials, and citi- 
zens' committees — all striving to solve a 
puzzle which grows ever more difficult 


By WILLIAM A. DYCHE 


funds, etc. The banks were then in position to buy 
more of them. But now anticipation warrants are being 
issued against the assessments to be made for 1931 and 
1932. These warrants are not legal investments for 
trust funds or for banks; but in the suburban areas of 
Cook County citizens are buying them, hoping thus to 
keep open their public schools. School teachers in Chi- 
cago have not been paid for months, but they continue 
their work. They are a noble body of men and women. 

The state legislature was convened in special session 
late in 1931 and during February it was in its third spe- 
cial session. The hope is that it will enact laws giving 
relief; but a new complication has arisen. A certain 
property owner brought action to enjoin the county 
treasurer from collecting taxes levied on his property. 
The judge of the county court—a highly respected 
jurist—decided in favor of the property owner on the 
ground that the assessment was fraudulent, inequitable 
and unfair. It is the opinion of many that this deci- 
sion invalidates the entire levies for 1928 and 1929; and 
many think it may affect the 1930 levy. Others con- 
tend that the decision is applicable only to the immedi- 
ate property involved in the case. No one will know 
its real effect until the decision of the County Court has 
been interpreted by the Supreme Court of Illinois. 
More delay! 

Certain real estate owners have been urging the non- 
payment of taxes for 1928 and 1929, and for 1930 when 
bills for that year have been presented. They have or- 
ganized a taxpayers’ strike. These strikers have much 
justice on their side, for real estate bears altogether too 
large a portion of the tax burden. These men are ask- 
ing the special session of the legislature to legalize bond 
issues to provide for the delinquencies in collections of 
1928 and 1929, and to fund the taxes of 1930. This 
means bonds to the amount of possibly $350,000,000. 
Financiers tell us that these bonds cannot be sold. 
Their interest and principal payments.can be met only 
out of taxes paid. Bond issues and taxes go hand. in 
hand. These striking taxpayers have created the fear 
that their strike may continue, hence they are defeating 
the very object for which they strive. So, there we 
are—thousands of public employees months behind in 
the receipt of their salaries—school teachers, nurses in 
the county hospital, policemen, firemen, and scores of 
other groups—bills unpaid, bond issues in default both 


as to principal and interest! 


Last summer a commission was appointed, known as 
Governor Emmerson’s Commission, to suggest the kind 
of legislation needed to relieve Cook County, -and to 
prepare the bills therefor. This commission consisted of 
representative citizens from various branches of busi- 
ness. Fred M. Sargent, president of the Chicago & 














COOK COUNTY VALUATIONS, 1929 
(Compiled by Robert M. Sweitzer, County Clerk) 


Ressonal’ ‘Property. ..... 2. cee snk o. ....$ 675,692,335 
Capital Stock......... wantaagee ceva: « Ure 
Real Bale... iss oak oe ince cs ceaee BABU TAZ 1EZ 
- IRN MRI oo herd sal oar chet ee _ 221,330.665 
e| MECHEL ee dic. apisrshantdicn ere sated crac e a $4,404,233,632 
t The total is that on which the taxes are based for all 


political bodies of Cook County. The rate which the 
various districts pay is not uniform, but for 1929 it over- 
ages a little less than 6 per cent. Thus taxes due for 
that year are about $240,000,000. Figures for 1930 are 
reported to be !0 per cent. higher. 

When one realizes that only about 70 per cent. of the 
taxes for 1928 and 1929 have been paid, due to the tax- 
payers’ strike, and that taxes for 1930 are not yet in 











y process of collection, it is apparent that Chicago is be- 

g hind $380,000,000, more or less. 

d The valuations in the table above are supposed to rep- 

" resent 37 per cent. of the actual value; though the 
author gravely doubts it. 

f Note the small valuation on personal property. Its 

(9) actual value probably exceeds that of real estate. Yet 

™ if it were taxed as real estate is, personal property 

. would be driven out of the state. 

1. 

n 

g Northwestern Railroad, was one of the most active and 

n helpful members. The commission was in session for 

y months, and rendered a voluminous report which was 

r. later submitted to a special session of the legislature. 

J Other citizen committees also submitted reports, often 

e in opposition to that of the Emmerson Commission. 

e The legislature in special session has passed a law 


removing the elective boards of assessors and review. 
J It has provided that these officials shall be appointed. 
This is the result of a public demand that they be re- 
» moved from political influence. It is a step forward. 
7 Mr. Melvin A. Traylor appeared before the legislature 
S on this point in its favor, and spoke with great force. 
Mayor Cermak strongly backed Mr. Traylor and those 
whom he represented. How the legislature may enable 
‘ the taxing bodies of Cook County to raise the money 
1 necessary to pay their debts and current expenses is not 
a yet known. Relief will certaintly be found, but it will 
1 be at least three years before the collection of taxes is 
) on a regular yearly basis. Chicago and Cook County 
are among the richest districts of the United States. 
They are on the rocks at present, but it is perfectly 
certain that they will pay their just obligations. This 
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may take some time, but there will be no repudiation. 

Some of the causes of all this trouble are local; some 
exist all over the country. Political bodies everywhere 
usually appropriate within their estimated incomes, 
but the estimates often are in excess of actual income. 
Deficits are created and are carried forward from year 
to year. Needless expenditures are made. Dishonesty 
and graft too often prevail. 

Among the local causes is the antiquated constitution 
of Illinois. Under it, even an honest and well qualified 
board of assessors cannot make a levy at once just and 
legal. The constitution provides that all property must 
be taxed alike—real property and intangibles. If in- 
tangibles were reported, the tax would nearly confiscate 
the income therefrom. Therefore, few returns of them 
are made in tax schedules. 

Banks must report their trusts, but here the assessor 
makes only a nominal levy. This is contrary to law, but 
if he makes a levy corresponding to that on real estate, 
intangibles would be taken out of the state. But real 
estate, which constitutes possibly 50 per cent. of our 
wealth, pays as much as 85 per cent. of our taxes. 
Billions of intangibles pay little or nothing. If they 
were fairly taxed, the burden on real estate would be 
greatly lessened. The owners would gladly report them 
for taxation if they dared. 

Since the decision of the County Court, a judge of 
the Superior Court has issued a writ of mandamus com- 
pelling the board of review to place all personal prop- 
erty on the tax list. The amount involved is said to be 
in excess of $15,000,000,000. If the Supreme Court of 
the state sustains this mandamus, theoretically real es- 
tate taxes will be reduced about 50 per cent.; but before 
another year, practically all intangibles will be taken to 
other states where they will not be confiscated by ex- 
cessive taxation. More confusion! 


Bor THERE can be just taxation in Illinois, 
there must be a new constitution. In Virginia 
the state derives its taxes from intangibles; the county 
from real property. The state and counties have dif- 
ferent sources for taxes. There is no overlapping. 
Each county fixes its own valuation on its real estate 
and its own rate. The state is not concerned. Thus 
there is little or no antagonism between urban and 
rural districts. The state taxes intangibles so fairly 
that they are reported to the assessor. If it were pos- 
sible in Illinois to tax intangibles fairly, great sums 
would be received therefrom and the burden on real 
estate would be lessened. (Continued on page 68) 
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CITIZEN COMMITTEES HAVE LABORED WITH STATE AND CITY OFFICIALS TO SOLVE THE TAX PUZZLE 











Will Hays: A Ten-Year Record 


By ALBERT SHAW 


> thane BACK through 
our files, we find in the 
issue for February, 1922, a pic- 
ture of Hon. Will H. Hays, 
then Postmaster-General of 
the United States. He was 
forty-two years old. Photo- 
graphs taken in the present 
year show no change of ap- 
pearance. Hard work through 
ten years of historic turbulence 
in this post-war world has not 
affected the youthful vigor or 
narrowed the hopeful outlook 
of this typical son of the Mid- 
dle West. Let us quote lines 
printed under our illustration 
of 1922: “Mr. Hays, as a young 
Indiana lawyer who had grad- 
uated from Wabash College in 
the year 1900, became active in 
Indiana Republican politics and 
made his way by sheer merit 
to the chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee. 
As Postmaster-General, he 
has already impressed his 
policies upon this great Government service.” 

Our editorial comment at that time ran like this: 
“Early in January the newspapers gave publicity to a 
proposal that had been made to the Postmaster-General, 
Mr. Will H. Hays, to leave his present office and take a 
position to be created for him by an association of all 
the important interests engaged in the gigantic motion- 
. picture business. On January 14, Mr. Hays made an- 
nouncement that he would accept the offer. It was 
understood that he would retire from the Cabinet early 
in March, after completing his full year of service as 
Postmaster-General. Mr. Hays has been not merely a 
harmonizing leader in Republican politics, but every- 
where and always his influence has been exerted for 
progress in right directions. Already he has impressed 
himself upon the American postal service—which he 
has characterized as the greatest business enterprise in 
the world—as few men have done in the entire history 
of the Government. In our issue for December he de- 
scribed the postal service and his plans for its improve- 
ment in an extended article which sets standards that 
no successor in the office can disregard.” 

Younger readers, while knowing something of the 
present position occupied by Mr. Hays, may not be so 
well aware of those qualities of tireless activity; of tact 
and skill in dealing with the diverse interests of many 
men and many minds; of enthusiasm for progress in the 
best sense, that had given him so enviable a reputation 
before he reached the age of forty. 

When he resigned from the Cabinet his prospects in 
political and official life were altogether brilliant. He 
became the President of the new corporation known as 
the “Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
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-experiment and engineering skill. 


America.” He had the cour- 
age to leave a conventional 
career for something new and 
little comprehended by his 
friends or the public. In our 
comment at that time we re- 
marked: “Mr. Hays has had an 
ever-growing vision of the pos- 
sibilities of the postal service 
as a foremost agency for the 
further advancement of the 
American people. Undoubtedly 
he perceives, in similar fash- 
ion, that motion pictures are 
becoming a pervasive influ- 
ence, and that their production 
and display are not to be re- 
garded merely as a private 
money-making enterprise, but 
also as a feature in the life 
of every community, having its 
marked bearing upon the de- 
velopment of local and na- 
tional character.” 

We predicted that if Mr. 
Hays should have his way, the 
movies would work with the 
“public schools, the churches, and all other agencies for 
social welfare and progress; and in thus codperating 
for the general welfare, they would give permanence 
and strength to what is already one of our greatest 
American industries.” 

Mere eulogies are too closely associated with things 
done and ended. Mr. Hays invites no anniversary bou- 
quets; and the great industry with which his name is 
associated does not turn from its incessant problems to 
seek applause for its achievements, or praise for those 
who are identified with its activities and its leadership. 
Yet it would be impossible to make an appraisal of our 
manners, customs and social assets today without giving 
a top-line place to the motion pictures; and we think 
the ten-year milestone should be made conspicuous. 

Mr. Hays spoke before the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce in December on the motion picture industry in 
several aspects; and his address comprised, without 
question, the most illuminating review that has been 
made anywhere of the commanding industrial and cul- 
tural position now held by a form of enterprise that 
had beginnings so obscure as hardly to be recognized in 
the first years of the present century. 

The economic range and magnitude of this industry 
give it an essential business standing. It represents 
the association of many forms of triumph in laboratory 
Wealth does not 
consist in money and credit, although these are neces- 
sary instruments of its measurement and distribution. 
Wealth is composed of desirable things that are made 
available by mind and effort, and that serve human 
needs and desires. The electric light, the telephone, 
the automobile, the motion picture, the radio—these 
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stand for real wealth, as do vitamins in the food of ba- 
bies, or other discoveries and achievements for the pro- 
tection of health and the acquisition of leisure. These 
things codperate with one another, and do not compete. 

The motion picture industry with its huge investment 
has continued, in these hard times, to employ several 
hundred thousand people. It has afforded mental re- 
lief and recreation when the nation has needed espe- 
cially to find diversion. 

If the motion pictures have faults—and of course they 
do not claim perfection—we may truthfully assert that 
they are so well regulated by their own methods as to 
stand today on a higher average level than current 
books and periodicals. We refer to canons of taste 
quite as much as to standards of conduct. Health rather 
than disease is conquering in American life; and our 
greatest agency for public entertainment must be 
counted a positive means of welfare, with its abuses 
merely incidental to the conditions of American life 
that are steadily improving. Mr. Hays, as he looks 
toward the next decade, expects to find “the pictures” 
showing a more direct initiative and leadership in ele- 
vating the average standard of manners and taste. 


ME Barrows in his article this month deals 
with the industry—especially as it is con- 
fronted by efforts to hamper it through censorship and 
in other ways that experience does not justify. Like 
other things, the motion pictures exist in a world of 
present-day realities, and not in an artistic or moral 
vacuum. They must be judged by the circumstances 
that surround them. They can be trusted with their 
freedom, precisely as if mentioned by name in the con- 
stitutional guarantees of liberty of speech, of press and 
of worship. They will inevitably work with teachers, 
scientists and all who preach the gospel of a happier use 
of opportunities that come with wider margins of leisure. 
Associated with Mr. Hays in the Harding Cabinet 
were Mr. Hoover, who is now President; Mr. Hughes, 
now Chief Justice, and Mr. Mellon, who becomes Am- 
bassador at London after eleven years as Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. Hays might have continued in the 
Cabinet, gone to the Senate, or served otherwise in 
high political office. But he believes in the field of use- 
ful service upon which he chose to enter ten years ago; 
and it is our opinion that facts and experiences have 
fully justified the decision he made in 1922. That deci- 
sion did not deprive him of his influence as a citizen. He 
has continued to serve in his church, his political party, 
his profession as lawyer and publicist; and in many 
philanthropic and civic capacities. But he has given 
his energies chiefly to the problems of the motion pic- 
ture industry, working to maintain its internal harmony 
and its desirable public relations. 

We have too many societies; but there ought to be 
one more made up of open-minded people, willing to 
see things as they are. Prejudice and mental blindness 
are the evils to be combated. Let us*compare the in- 
vestment in motion pictures in a given neighborhood 
with the investment in churches. With tax exemption 
and a salaried personnel, the churches would seem to 
have unlimited opportunity, in these times, to give life, 
interest, hope and cheer to the people of their neigh- 
borhoods. We are spending the taxpayers’ money for 
palatial schools in every village, and to some extent in 
the open country. Do the churches represent in large 
part what we call frozen assets? Are the schools giving 
the kind of training that the investment would justify? 

Of course, the churches, in some places moribund, are 
not dead; and the schools are not beyond the hope of 
reform. But the motion pictures, when facts and cir= 


cumstances are duly weighed, are so dynamic in their 
influence, and so universal in their appeal, that people 
of open minds, seeing things relatively, should applaud 
more than they disparage. The churches might borrow 
something—not of mechanism, but of energy and fasci- 
nation—from this new form of entertainment and in- 
struction. Church, school, motion picture, radio—these 
are all major forms through which we express what 
is common in our hopes, interests and activities. All 
such forms are inter-related. 

The movies echo literary tastes and reflect dramatic 
forms. But it is evident that their ethical standards are 
more closely related to those of the churches. They are 
the enemies of vice and crime. They are wholesome 
and objective, rathér than morbid. In order to succeed 
they must find their audiences in all our states and in 
thousands of communities. They are compelled to ap- 
peal to average standards; but in the nature of the case 
they must note the upward tendencies, and increasingly 
resist temptation to pander to the degrading. 

Our communities are not wholly righteous, but they 
turn resolutely from the depravity of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Parents seek for their children health, sanity, 
the acceptance of right standards. Accordingly, the 
motion picture, merely from the standpoint of a suc- 
cessful industry, must support what is salutary in the 
spirit and aims of the community. It will continue to 
have a wide range; but it can and will be more discrim- 
inating than the press. It will have one thing in com- 
mon with the best newspapers, however, and that is 
wholesomeness in views of life, and definiteness in the 
encouragement of social progress. 


W: HAVE NO REASON to think that all the great 
inventions which are combined in the mak- 
ing and exhibition of motion pictures are conspiring to 
undermine what is best in our civilization. Exactly the 
opposite is true. The so-called “sound” pictures or 
“talkies” are at the beginning of a marvellous success. 
In the years to come they will improve the vocabulary, 
accent and conversation of millions of listeners. They 
will react favorably upon the legitimate drama. They 
will influence pulpit methods and political speaking. 
They will have an international influence in lesséning 
barriers of language. 

New devices will in many ways transform the movies 
in the future, even as in all other directions the course 
of invention will bring undreamed of additions to our 
indivisible public assets. Perhaps the best thing about 
the movies is the fact that, like the newspapers, they 
reach everybody and help to sweep away artificial class 
distinctions. They remove something of the sting of 
poverty, and they reduce the pride of wealth. 

It is because Mr. Hays sees these things so clearly 
that he begins another decade of his association with 
the motion picture industry without any sense of dis- 
appointment, and with enthusiasm even greater than 
that which has sustained him through the ten years 
that have passed. He is helping to weld the motion pic- 
ture industry into a stable institution of American life 
that will go forward in association with scientific prog- 
gress, with the improvement of artistic taste, and with 
our better conceptions in the sphere of education. 

We can but congratulate him, and at the same time 
express confidence in the validity and permanence 
of the motion picture as a contribution to the resources 
of life. Like every other industry, motion pictures have 
had io come through their periods of experiment and 
difficulty, but they rest upon better foundations than 
many other kinds of business enterprise. Regarded as 
a social institution, they have earned full acceptance. 
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Since the first crude motion picture 





wavered across the screen, its possibilities 
for social, civic and ethical improvement 








From the New York Herald Tribune 


"ARROWSMITH"—An artist's 


N- MORE GENERAL or more lively topic of dis- 
cussion and opinion exists in the United 
States today than the motion picture. The reason is 
simple. Of all modern products the motion picture is 
the most completely characteristic of our life and times. 

Any aspect of the industry which we examine bears 
out this statement. If we consider its position in our 
industrial organization, we find that 276 different indus- 
tries, arts, professions and businesses may be involved 
in the presentation of a single motion picture spectacle. 
These range all the way from giant power and metal- 
lurgy to the most delicate of the fine arts. 

As a stimulant to distribution, the Department of 
Commerce estimates that every foot of film sold abroad 
returns a dollar of income from other exports; and 
there are many millions of feet of film so disposed of 
annually. Small town merchants and urban chambers 
of commerce testify to the commercial importance of 
the motion picture theaters in their communities. The 
potential values of motion pictures for school use are 
insisted upon by educators. Their influence in church 
and mission work is stressed by leaders in these fields. 
Their dominance in public recreation is obvious. 

It is natural for these reasons that the motion picture 
as an institution has been at times a controversial storm 
center, with attempts to legislate the movies into paths 
along which different partisans believe they should go. 
We have a child-like faith in the magic of government, 
and we want short cuts to perfection. When practical 
men tell us that short cuts are impossible, we call them 
narrow, selfish, unprogressive, and ask the government 
to give us our own way regardless. 
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conception 
of the business of taking a picture. 


have been obvious. Leaders of the indus- 
try say that they are advancing towards 
the Perfect Picture as fast as science and 
human frailty will allow, and they want 
to proceed along the lines they have begun. 
Reformers outside the industry, and mal- 
contents within, disagree. They believe 
that the power of government can force 
developments in their own way. Motion 
picture men believe such policies to be 
ruinous. Both sides appeal to the sovereign 
public to protect their legislative interests. 
But the sovereign public generally is indif- 
ferent so long as the supply of interesting 
pictures is not interfered with. Then: it 
strikes. This is the motion picture contro- 
versy in a nutshell. 

What are the tendencies of the motion 
picture in our public recreational life? A 
feeling is sometimes expressed that we live 
in degenerate times, as far as public recre- 
ations are concerned, and that the universal interest in 
Hollywood and in the movies is a sign of the times. 
Those who remember the American scene in the ’90’s 
know better. There were no motion pictures then, nor 
any other public recreations worth mentioning. 

In the commercial recreation field the line be- 
tween the classes and the masses was sharply drawn. 
There were tawdry bathing beaches for the poor, and 
expensive ones for the rich. Dance halls were very 
select or very bad. Street carnivals and county fairs 
catered to elements that parents were anxious for their 
children to avoid. Saloons, race-tracks, and baseball 
games were places where classes and masses met on 
common ground, but scarcely anywhere else. 

The great middle classes amused themselves as best 
they could, for most public recreations were either too 
exclusive or not exclusive enough. Theatrical nomen- 
clatures of “Vaudeville,” “Polite Vaudeville” and “Le- 
gitimate Theater” were apt and applicable descriptions, 
and theater-going was very much a class affair. Pa- 
trons of cheap melodrama rarely saw anything above 
that level, and patrons of the opera and romantic drama 
saw the cheaper theaters only when they went slum- 
ming. Any kind of theater-going was considered ques- 
tionable in many places, and often for good reasons. 

Into this haphazard recreational scheme the motion 
picture first appeared as a peep show. This settled its 
social status, for the peep show was a cheap, -hence 
vulgar, amusement. From this lowly position it sprang 
almost overnight when it advanced mechanically far 
enough to permit moving pictures to be thrown by a 
projector on a magic-lantern screen. 
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Vv A QUARTER-CENTURY span 
from penny arcade to the 
crowded motion-picture audi- 
torium. This is the social as 
well as the industrial achieve- 

ment of the "movies." 


Instantly a social revolution of our public 
recreations set in. It was as though the world 
had been waiting for a form of amusement that 
was both cheap and respectable. The demand 
for motion pictures assumed proportions far be- 
yond their mechanical limits, and beyond the 
mental resources of the old-style showmen then 
in control. There was no order, or regulation, or 
standardization; there had been no time to de- 
vise any. One course only was called for: Sup- 
ply pictures of any kind, open any kind of place 
to show them, under whatever conditions were 
most convenient. The censorship movement had 
its origin right there. 

It was found that the public would pay liber- 
ally for entertainment films but not for educa- 
tional pictures. Educational picture-making 
therefore languished. As a consequence, fresh 
protests came from the prophets of an immediate mo- 
tion picture millennium—but no money. A few high- 
minded adventurers took some disastrous chances; the 
others observed results, and turned toward slap-stick 
and melodrama more vigorously than ever. The cen- 
sorship movement gained headway from this, and from 
the fact that attempts to make dramas with intellectual 
appeal failed, leaving only the sensational movie as a 
“sure-fire” money-maker. A curious thing about the 
uplifters is that they rarely stand back of efforts to 
produce the kind of picture for which they clamor. 
Morality begins at home, and generally stays there. 

What has developed since those early days is undoubt- 
edly the most gigantic piece of organization in the history 
of industry. A system has been built up whereby 22,000 
theaters can rely upon receiving sufficient new pictures 






















































THE LATEST in motion-picture theaters. An architect's design for an 
auditorium in Radio City, a vast amusement center-now being developed 
in midtown Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


daily or weekly to maintain operations the year around. 
This has been accomplished in the face of staggering 
difficulties due to the technical requirements of every 
phase of the new industry. Future historians will not 
wonder at the shortcomings of the motion picture so much 
as at the marvels of the industry’s accomplishments. 
An era of consolidation next set in, and with it the 
accumulations of capital which made possible vast pro- 
ductions of epic pictures to intersperse with the more 
commonplace productions. With it also came the throt- 
tling hand of the Sherman Law, enacted before motion 
pictures existed, but now applied to retard what good 
pictures needed most—money, production resources, 
and assured distribution under a single directorial 
policy. Motion pictures never got anywhere until they 
became Big Business. They are expensive to: make, 
distribution is a complex inter- 
organization and inter-state mat- 
ter, and when public convenience 
is rightly considered they are very 
expensive to show. Combination 
is thus indispensable to the indus- 
try’s advance, yet it continually 
has to struggle against the legal 
theory that the only purpose of 
combination is exploitation. 
Finally in 1928 came the latest 
revolution, the sound film, enter- 
tainment for the ear as well as for 
the eye. The entire industry was 
reorganized—studios, theaters, ex- 
changes, and all—without interfer- 
ing with theater operations gen- 
erally, or without failing to deliver 
films as needed. It was a gigantic 
task, complex in its details, 


ZUKOR'S first motion-picture 
house, on Fourteenth Street, 
New York City, opened in 1904. 













































































34 The Review 
Today there are 21,993 motion picture theaters in 
active operation in the United States. These are sup- 
plied by approximately fifty studios, large and small. 
The studios produce each year some 600 film dramas, 
besides several thousand comedies and short subjects. 
An army of 385,000 men and women operates this im- 
mense organization, which represents an investment of 
some $2,500,000,000. The Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America estimates that there are 
90,000,000 paid admissions to American motion picture 
theaters weekly, and in the entire world 250,000,000. 

These figures reveal only superficially the importance 
of the motion picture industry in our midst. It has been 
estimated that the amount of silver used in the making 
of motion picture film is second only, in bulk, to the 
amount coined in our mint. Enough film is handled 
daily to circle the globe, with some to spare. Whole 
forests of pulp wood and vast plantations of cotton go 
into the making of it. The amount of textiles, lumber, 
paint, electrical equipment and other accessories used 
by the Hollywood studios might keep a large city in re- 
pair. In short, the motion picture’s value is no longer 
confined to selling entertainment. It has become one of 
industry’s greatest buyers of basic products. 

This immense development did not arrive piecemeal. 
It came with a haphazard rush of conflict and confu- 
sion, that only recently has begun to evolve into or- 
derly progress. Legal questions arose, with no prece- 
dent for their settlement. Relations between the three 
branches of the industry—production, distribution, and 
exhibition—became involved, with bitter controversies 
between the trade organizations of each branch. Cen- 
sorship organizations added their clamor. 

From these things the industry has set about to save 
itself. In 1922, the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America was organized. Its object, accord- 
ing to its certificate of incorporation, was that of “es- 
tablishing and maintaining the highest possible artistic 
and moral standards in motion picture production, by 
developing the educational as well as the entertainment 
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value and general usefulness of the motion picture, by 
diffusing accurate and reliable information with refer- 
ence to the industry, by reforming abuses relative to 
the industry, by securing freedom from unjust and un- 
lawful exactions.” 

Will H. Hays, former Postmaster General of the 
United States, was named president, and given widest 
powers in carrying out the organization’s announced 
purposes. So strongly has his personality been im- 
printed upon its activities that its original name is 
rarely heard. It is known throughout the world as “The 
Hays Organization.” Since critics of motion pictures 
are fond of laying at his doorstep every complication 
due to motion picture technical problems, it is fair 
to point out here that to his direct influence also must 
be credited most of the progressive steps the industry 
as a whole is taking to meet its public responsibilities. 
For organized opposition to censorship as_ public 
policy, Mr. Hays seems perfectly willing to be respon- 
sible. In public utterances and official action, he has 
frankly committed himself to the idea of internal de- 
velopment instead of external regulation as the way 
to meet the public interest in pictures. But he never 
denies the industry’s first responsibility to the public. 

The new association attacked the problems of the 
industry in a most fundamental way. It started a cam- 
paign to reduce the fire hazards in studios, exchanges, 
and theaters. It organized a legislative bureau to de- 
fend the industry against excessive censorship, and 
to see that it was represented in other legal matters 
affecting its interests. Chiefly, however, it concerned 
itself with the improvement of the pictures themselves; 
and it adopted a Code covering the types of pictures to 
be produced, with recommendations as to the best 
methods of production with the public interest in view. 

The Code is not an enforceable set of rules. It is an 
expression of policy to which all the member producers 
agree. Free from the restraints of legal inflexibility, it 
is able to expand in scope and objectives as the indus- 
try grows. One of the main tasks of the Hays Organi- 





T= MECHANICAL marvel which records and 
reproduces both words and pictures is the 
instrument with which the speaking likenesses of 
centuries will be preserved. 

Never again shall time wither or age destroy any- 
thing that is imposing or exquisite or memorable. 

Paderewski’s flashing fingers will still pounce upon 
keyboards and draw sweet thunder from his piano— 
and Schumann-Heink will still sing and smile from 
strips of film a hundred years from now. 

All achievement delivers its message to and sits 
for its portrait in celluloid. 

The history lessons of tomorrow will be taught 
from the news-reels of today. Our children’s chil- 
dren’s children will attend the next presidential 
inauguration, see the Chief Justice administer the 
oath of office, and listen to the President’s actual 
address. They will watch Byrd sail for the South 


immortality. 

All great and unusual men and women sooner or 
later march through the lens of a sound-recording 
camera to appear and talk to all the peoples of earth. 

Everybody everywhere by grace of motion picture 
enterprise eventually can meet face to face every 





Will Hays Pays a Tribute to the Talking Picture 


Pole and witness Lindbergh begin his flight into . 


living person of interest or importance. 

Motion pictures permit you to become companions 
of Arctic adventurers and African explorers; they 
lead you to jungles and deserts and mountain ranges 
upon which folk have never gazed; and they render 
you as familiar with the temples, cathedrals and 
social life of Asiatic and European cities, as you are 
with the churches, streets and neighbors of your 
own home town. They line the blank walls of 
imagination with world-wide tapestries and fill the 
once drab hours of lonely lives with brilliant enter- 
tainment, hilarious amusement and food for sober 
thought. 

We have built for the drama and its most dis- 
tinguished artists a stage on which presentations are 
made on scales of grandeur utterly beyond any re- 
sources of the speaking theater. We have invented a 
new language, a language that leaps the barriers of 
Babel; which translates all literature to common 
understanding; which teaches the eye what the ear 
may not comprehend. 

Ours is more than’a business, far more than dn 
industry; above everything else, it is a servant of 
happiness, of enlightenment, of culture, of human 
brotherhood. 
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"ALL QUIET" 


German infantry in 
Hollywood. At least 
so it appears. The 
illustration shows 
especially weil the 
kind of apparatus 
now used to carry 
paraphernalia re- 
quired to make talk- 
ing motion pictures. 





zation is to interpret and advance its principles. The 
method of advance has always been one of trial, 
experiment, conference, and persuasion—never com- 
pulsion. Codperative interests among the producers, it 
is felt, will secure greater and more lasting results 
in the end. This policy is justifying itself. The last 
annual report, summarizing results of ten years’ effort, 
shows how comprehension of the Code is extending 
throughout the industry. 

To develop the quality of public demand for motion 
pictures, a quiet campaign is going on within the in- 
dustry that is more earnest and widespread than is 
generally imagined. One effort is typical. As all 
informed people know, the chief obstacle to improving 
motion picture standards has been this indifference of 
the theater-going public, and its preference for action 
over art. Pictures above a very moderate intellectual 
and esthetic plane hardly ever receive adequate patron- 
age, even by the elements that have clamored loudest 
for improvement. In general the great historical and 
literary film dramas have been produced at a loss. 

Mr. Hays publicly contends that it is the responsi- 
bility of the industry to lead public taste in motion picture 
content, instead of following it. Much interest has been 
aroused in this suggestion, and many plans have been 
submitted for testing it. One proposal, made by some 
studio executives, is that the major companies each year 
put aside a portion of their earnings for the production 
of pictures on the basis of dramatic merit alone, re- 
gardless of market possibilities. The “block booking” 
system would insure a widespread showing, even though 
money is lost in production. A public taste for worth- 
while pictures could thus be established gradually. 

Another forward-looking activity is the “Open Door.” 
Through it any citizen is given opportunity to make 
suggestions, with machinery provided so that each sug- 
gestion will either be bulletined to the industry or for- 
warded to the agency best qualified to act upon it. 

To let the industry avail itself of the interest of many 
national civic and social organizations in the promotion 
of better pictures, pre-view committees have been 
formed in Hollywood. These are volunteer groups from 
the organizations interested. They see all pictures in 
advance of release, and use their influence in behalf of 
those which conform to standards of social usefulness. 

It is through such constructive methods, aimed at 
raising standards, instead of by the arbitrary censor- 
ship of scenes in individual pictures, that Mr. Hays and 
his associates are trying to reach the goal of the Perfect 
Picture. They are handicapped by the suspicion with 
which all major organizations are viewed by the trust- 








fearing public, and also by the antagonism created 
among reform circles by the Organization’s aggressive 
fight against legalized censorship. The reasoning of 
their critics is simple and sincere. The way to get 
better pictures is by legal censorship. If the Hays 
Organization opposes censorship, then it does not want 
better pictures. That there are more good pictures 
being shown today than there were in 1925, and more in 
1925 than there were in 1920, means nothing to this 
type of critic. 


y= Hays ORGANIZATION is now taking up the 
herculean task of making educational pictures 
adequate and profitable. By “educational pictures” 
is meant films for classroom, laboratory, shop and clin- 
ical instruction. Despite its supreme importance, this 
field has always been neglected, for the historical rea- 
sons already referred to. Motion pictures have had to 
pay their own way, and school funds have always been 
inadequate for good professional production. This has 
led to three kinds of efforts to produce such pictures. 
All three have injured rather than helped the possibili- 
ties of really worth-while effort. Public-spirited citi- 
zens have backed amateur attempts at making and dis- 
tributing “educationals” under the sponsorship of edu- 
cators:. Some staggering losses have resulted, for the 
educators did not understand motion picture technique. 
Independent producers have attempted to devise such 
films by rearranging and reinforcing entertainment 
films, but have not been successful because they had no 
resources or were often ignorant of pedagogical needs. 
Worse obstacles have been offered by the use of 
public funds to make special films which are offered 
free or at cost for educational work. The federal gov- 
ernment is the worst offender here. It uses civil ser- 
vice employees to make amateur films, offered so 
cheaply that it is impossible to sell well-made films in 
competition. School appropriations for visual instruc- 
tion have been lowered to meet the level of govern- 
ment-subsidized films, and this has financially crippled 
the efforts of those few producers who have undertaken 
educational production on a comprehensive scale. 
After several years’ study, the Hays organization is 
effecting codperation between several educational groups 
and some major producers, on an adequately financed 
long-time program for developing the quality of the 
demand for education pictures, and for supplying that 
demand. This kind of effort could be effected only 
through such a centralized influence as the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America. 
Continued on page 60 
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By McCay, in the New York American © 
WHY NOT USE THE OTHER COAL BIN? 


|. THE LAST FEW MONTHS the perplexities of our 
economic crisis have brought about a disposi- 
tion to consider our Prohibition problem from an un- 
expected angle. Hitherto we have viewed it almost en- 
tirely from its ethical, social, or so-called moral aspects; 
and deeply rooted prejudices have left proponents and 
antagonists as far apart as ever. The time is at hand, 
an increasing number believes, to examine this vexed 
question from the économic standpoint. Is Prohibition 
worth what it costs? 

Primary consideration should be given to benefits 
arising from the adoption and attempted enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. One of the clearest 
appraisals of the advantages derived from Prohibition 
is contained in the statement of Roscoe Pound, dean of 
the Harvard Law School, and a member of the Wick- 
ersham Commission. In his separate statement, Dean 
Pound says: 

“As I interpret the evidence before us, it establishes 
certain definite economic and social gains from national 
Prohibition. But it establishes quite as clearly that 
these gains have come from closing saloons, rather than 
from the more ambitious program of complete and im- 
mediate universal total abstinence to be enforced con- 
currently by nation and state.” 

Although there are many opponents of national Pro- 
hibition who will not go even so far as to endorse Dean 


Pound’s restrained conclusion, the surface evidence for: 


a few years after the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment would seem to support his summary. Af- 
ter recovering from the deflation of 1920-21, the United 
States embarked on a career of dazzling prosperity. 
Old World observers viewed this phenomenon first with 
skepticism, then with amazement. Delegation after 
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Its Effect on Taxation 


By C. T. REVERE 


delegation of economists, industrialists, and 
labor leaders from the other side came to 
the United States in the hope of obtaining 
the master key. 

There was hardly a foreign observer, or 
a domestic economist, or an important in- 
dustrial leader in the United States who 
was not willing to give a large share of 
credit to the Eighteenth Amendment and 
its operation under the Volstead Act. There 
was no disposition to change this opinion 
as 1927, 1928, and 1929 rolled by. 

Since the market crash of 1929, and the 
lapse into a depression that baffled attempts 
at remedy, we have witnessed a disposition 
to examine more closely into the causes of 
our recent: prosperity, and to appraise the 
part played by Prohibition. 

All available indices relating to liquor 
and intoxication show that for a few years 
after the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the enactment produced cer- 
tain results highly gratifying to its propo- 
nents. The death rate from alcoholism per 
100,000 population, had dropped, by 1920, to less than a 
quarter of the 1917 rate. Indeed, the death rate from 
alcoholism per 100,000 industrial policy holders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company fell from 4.9 in 
1917 to .6 in 1920. Arrests for drunkenness per 10,000 
population in 371 towns and cities, which stood at 137.21 
in 1918, fell to 70.57 in 1920. We also might take the 
record of new cases of alcoholic insanity admitted to 
state hospitals in New York and Massachusetts, figures 
compiled by the National Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene. In 1918, for New York, the rate was 3.5; in 1920, 
1.2. In Massachusetts, in 1918, it was 7.9, and in 1920, 2.6. 

The record since 1920 is interesting, and some may 
consider it significant, for the trend is reversed. The 
alcoholic death rate per 100,000 rose from 1.2 in 1920 
to 5.0 in 1928. The alcoholic death rate per 100,000 in- 
dustrial policy holders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company rose from .6 in 1920 to 3.4 in 1929. The 
rate per 10,000 population of arrests for drunkenness in 
371 towns and cities, rose from 70.57 in 1920 to 151.38 
in 1929. The New York alcoholic insanity rate rose 
from 1.2 to 4.4, and the Massachusetts rate increased 
from 2.6 in 1920, to 4.9 in 1928. Revocation of drivers’ 
licenses for intoxication, based on a rate per 10,000 au- 
tomobile registrations, makes the following showing: 
In Massachusetts, revocations rose from 27.8 in 1920, to 
52.4 in 1929. In Rhode Island they increased from 17.7 
to 41.3; in New Jersey from 13.8 to 24.4, and in Con- 
necticut from 13.8 to 52.4. 

Apparently the conclusion to be drawn from these 
exhibits is that after the first flush of activity following 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, and the 
passage of the Volstead Act, liquor became more plen- 
tiful and available. Such a view would seem to be sup- 











Vv A DRY AMERICA was once be- 
lieved to be a factor in national 
prosperity. Now the abandon- 
ment of Prohibition is urged as 
a way out of our prolonged 

economic depression. 


ported by statistics set forth in the annual reports of 
the Prohibition Unit. In 1920, the seizures of distilling 
apparatus were reported as 15,416. In 1929, these seiz- 
ures reached a total of 247,052. In 1920, seizures of 
liquors amounted to 153,735 gallons; in 1929, they 
reached the astounding aggregate of 30,429,301 gallons. 
Two deductions seem warranted. One is the growth 
of law violations and the expansion of illicit liquor 
making. Another furnishes the implied reason for the 
increase in the alcoholic indices set forth above. Evi- 
dently a large surplus of liquor escaped confiscation. 
The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
has estimated national expenditures on alcoholic bev- 
erages, for the year 1929, at $2,848,000,000. Many be- 
lieve that its research department has been timidly con- 
servative. It places the retail cost of 790,000,000 gallons 
of beer at 50 cents a gallon. The 200,000,000 gallons of 
spirits are given an estimated retail cost of $11 per gal- 
lon, or $2.75 per quart. These are so far below the 
usual bootleg prices that another carefully considered 
estimate of our national liquor bill would place it be- 
tween $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 per annum. 
Before Prohibition, the American Grocer used to 
compile estimates of the national drink bill. In 1913, 
the peak year of liquor consumption before Prohibi- 
tion, the total drink bill for the country was estimated 
at $1,817,000,000, including federal and state revenues. 
In the light of this showing, there should be little oc- 
casion for surprise in the contention that economic fac- 
tors, rather than the influence of Prohibition, were re- 
sponsible for our prosperity from 1923, or thereabouts, 
to 1929. In fact, a study conducted by an eminent com- 
mission of economic investigators, headed by Herbert 
Hoover, completed in 1929, with the results published 
under the title “Recent Economic Changes,” emphasized 
the following outstanding factors in productivity: (a) 
Increased use of hydro-electric power. (b) Improved 
machinery. (c) Mass production. (d) Personnel man- 
agement. (e) Industrial research. No mention was 
made of the influence of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


HESE DETAILS of our Prohibitio . record may en- 
able us to observe more clearly the fiscal as- 
pects of the problem, and possibly to determine if a 
revision of our policies may not provide a fundamental 
step in economic recovery. Former Secretary Mellon 
estimated the federal government’s deficit, at the close 
of 1931, at nearly a billion dollars, with the prospect 
that for the next two years we must face a total deficit 
of three and a half billions. National credit is imper- 
iled by the spectacle of an unbalanced budget. We 
have the alternative of borrowing more or taxing much 
more heavily. Another vast volume of debt harasses 
our states and cities, with hundreds of our municipali- 
ties on the verge of bankruptcy. Taxes in many lo- 
calities are practically uncollectable. We have over- 
tapped ordinarily productive sources of revenue. 
The endless chain of tragic circumstances is portrayed 
in more than three thousand bank suspensions in the 
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By Orr, from the Chicago Tribune © 
BUT HE MAY BE FORCED TO IT 


last two years. Most of these banks were soundly and 
honestly managed. They were caught in the vise of 
frozen assets. The explanation of this condition will be 
found in the burden of taxation. Half of our leading 
railroads were unable to meet fixed charges in 1931, 
largely because of their colossal tax burden. Uncol- 
lected and uncollectable taxes have impaired the invest- 
ment value of municipal bonds hitherto considered gilt- 
edged. Drastic economies may afford partial correction, 
but it is a slow process and meanwhile accumulated 
debt stares us in the face. The shrunken portfolios of 
banks, trust companies, and insurance companies are 
largely reflexes of our tax situation. We are sure to 
find in this the major explanation of our bank failures. 

There should be little occasion for wonder that we are 
now hunting for new sources of revenue and more 
things to tax. Probably no one has given a more in- 
telligently helpful suggestion in this respect than Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, an 
international authority on taxation. Professor Selig- 
man, in a recent statement, said: “The first point that 
strikes one here is that if Prohibition were not in force 
the taxes on liquor would have rendered unnecessary 
not only all these miscellaneous taxes, but all the other 
tax proposals of Secretary Mellon. The United States 
has voluntarily abandoned what is the greatest fiscal 
resource of virtually every country in the world.” 

It is not difficult to picture the reaction of the average 
citizen when informed that the Government might have 
collected $11,000,000,000 in the last twelve years, in 
liquor taxes, without adding one dollar to the nation’s 
liquor bill. Indeed, our liquor expenditures would have 
been much less, if we count the: toll of political corrup- 
tion, bootleggers, hijackers, and gangdom generally. 

When national Prohibition first became effective, fif- 
teen states (with a total population in 1920 of 55,257,000) 
permitted the sale of alcoholic beverages. These states 
were California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. Estimated consumption and 
revenues in these fifteen Wet states in 1931—without 
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Prohibition and with a government tax—areé as follows: 
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WR i. nescssivarasesaers $1,000,554,899 


Consumption in the fifteen Wet states is estimated on 
the basis of the annual per capita rates which prevailed 
throughout the entire country from 1911 to 1914. The 
excise rates in force in 1919, which never have been re- 
pealed, are employed as a basis for calculation. A tax 
of 20 cents per gallon was applied to wines of low alco- 
holic content, and a tax of 60 cents on heavier wines. 
In,1919, two-thirds of the wine consumed paid the 
lower tax. In that year, three-fourths of the beer 
consumed was taxed at $3 per barrel, and one-fourth 
at $6. After 1919, however, all beer would have been 
taxed at $6 per barrel. Spirits would have been taxed 
at $8.50 a gallon (including a general tax of $6.40 a 
gallon and a “floor tax” of $2.10 per gallon). 

The total cost of Prohibition enforcement from 1920 
to 1931 is placed at $370,360,585. This is based upon 
official figures. Deduction of fines and penalties col- 
lected—approximately $60,000,000—makes the net cost 
of Prohibition enforcement for the first twelve years, in 
the neighborhood of $310,000,000. 

The full revenue possibilities cannot be computed un- 
til more is known about the number of states that would 
cling to Prohibition, and those that would liberalize 
their laws. With twenty-five states abandoning Prohi- 
bition, and with the tax levied on the basis of the 
present British rate, the available annual revenue could 
be estimated at between $2,500,000,000 and $3,000,000,- 
000. The figures apply only to federal income. 

The writer cites the British excise rate because it 
furnishes a practical example of revenue experience. 
In 1913, the total revenues of Great Britain from alco- 
holic beverages were $202,051,605. In 1921, they reached 
$979,469,458. There followed a marked drop in liquor 
consumption, bringing a reduction in liquor revenues 
until in 1930 only $629,856,544 was collected. This liquor 
revenue was derived from a nation with a population 
less than one-third that of the United States, and with 
far less per capita wealth or spending power. 

Moreover, it might be pointed out that the per capita 
consumption of liquor in Great Britain has declined 
steadily under a regime of modified liquor control and 
higher taxation. Consumption of hard liquor in 1929 
was only 40 per cent. of the volume of 1913. Beer con- 
sumption fell off 41 per cent. in the same period. The 
ratio of convictions for drunkenness, per 10,000 popu- 
lation in 1929, had registered a decline of 73.6 per cent. 
—the figures applying to England and Wales. 

The largest liquor revenue obtained by the states be- 
fore the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment was in 
1917, when it was placed by the United States Census 
Bureau at $22,439,941. The returns today could easily 
be trebled in view of the probable increase in rate. 
Statistics on liquor revenues of cities before the advent 
of national Prohibition are available only for municipal- 
ities of over 30,000 population. These receipts appar- 
ently reached their peak in 1915, with a total of $39,- 


606,956. Here again the figures will stand trebling on. 


account of the certainty of higher excise rates. 

To the American citizen who has studied our Pro- 
hibition problem, or who is willing on account of our 
fiscal crisis to examine its economic aspects stripped of 
former prejudices, certain vital questions present them- 
selves. Some of them may be put as follows: 

1. Has our Prohibition achievement in the last twelve 
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years been worth the $11,099,000,000 we are estimated 
to have paid for it? 

2. Would a change in our liquor policy, either through 
a repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment or the adoption 
of a Twentieth Amendment turning over to the separate 
states the control of liquor traffic, and the imposition of 
higher federal excise rates, lead the way to recovery 
from the present depression? 

3. Are we, the people of the United States, so firmly 
wedded to Prohibition that we would cling to it even if 
we were shown that by modification we would be mak- 
ing the first fundamental step toward national and 
world economic recovery? 


[s THE EVENT that we should take such a step— 
and many economists and business leaders be- 
lieve we can not act too soon—what would be done 
with this increased revenue, and what would be its 
effect not only upon our domestic position, but the 
world situation as well? 

It should not be necessary, as some have suggested, 
to reduce the income tax rate. We have become ac- 
customed to paying the income tax and the present is no 
time to reduce it. Moreover, when business has profits, 
it is willing to pay its just share to the Government. 
The proceeds from this new income should relieve dis- 
tressing burdens elsewhere. 

If the taxes on the railroads, for example, could be 
reduced from the present burden of approximately 
$400,000,000, to $100,000,000, it would be possible for the 
carriers to institute lower freight rates, particularly on 
farm products, and thus give agriculture genuine relief. 
It should be possible to work out a plan whereby, for a 
period of years, a sum amounting to a billion dollars 
annually could be allocated to the various states in com- 
pensation for reduced taxes on farm lands and other 
real estate. The chief benefits, most of us will agree, 
should accrue to the farmer, giving him opportunity to 
clear up his mortgage. With the lifting of taxes on real 
estate, railroads, and other depressed groups, the bonds 
of railroads, industrial corporations, and municipalities 
would recover to a normal basis. 

The effect upon our banking situation would be elec- 
trical. A large percentage of our closed banks would 
become admittedly solvent. The threat now overhang- 
ing life insurance companies would be instantly re- 
moved. Hundreds of millions of dollars hiding in safety 
deposit boxes would reappear in bank deposits. 

There would be a revival of industrial and business 
activity that would take on boom proportions. The iron 
heel of deflation would be lifted from all sound securi- 
ties, as well as from every commodity produced from 
soil and mine. Inside of a few months we would see 
dollar wheat and twelve-cent cotton, with other prod- 
ucts recovering above poverty production cost levels. 
We would hear no more appeals for acreage reduction. 

It would be difficult to visualize the effect of such a 
step on the foreign trade of the world. For the first two 
years, at least, the imports of distilled, vinous, and 
malted liquors would reach a volume that would go far 
toward paying for our cotton, wheat, copper, and other 
raw materials—and a host of manufactured products. 

No attempt has been made in this discussion to pre- 
sent a substitute for Prohibition. The pressing need 
of the hour is a source of revenue that will lead to 
economic rehabilitation. The experience of other nations 
—Sweden with the Bratt system, Britain with increased 
taxation, and successful control measures adopted else- 
where—should provide helpful suggestions for dealing 
with the social aspects of the problem. One thing is 
clear: the saloon has passed out of the picture forever. 
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FEAR versus Confidence 


A VIGOROUS program is now 
under way to arrest deflation 
and dispel fear; to restore credit 
and reconstruct upon what seems 
now to bea firm foundation. The 
Government sponsors a_ pro- 
gram, but the banks must help. 


T= Unitep StatTEs is passing through one of the 
most serious depressions in its history. There 
is not much profit in emphasizing the dark side of any 
picture, but as the physician must diagnose the char- 
acter and extent of the malady before he can prescribe, 
so must the severity of the downward movement in 
business and the consequences which it has entailed 
necessarily furnish our point of departure. 

Wholesale commodity prices have declined 32 per 
cent. in the last two years; industrial production has 
declined 44 per cent. This precipitous drop in values 
and in production has been accompanied not only by a 
sweeping contraction of credit but by a very serious 
disorganization of credit facilities. The decline in the 
volume of bank credit has been the largest ever experi- 
enced in this country. Total loans and investments in 
the banks of the United States have declined more than 
$6,500,000,000 during the past two years, in addition to 
a drop of more than $6,000,000,000 in loans made to 
brokers by others than banks. Considering also the 
heavy shrinkage which has occurred in the amount of 
money borrowed currently to finance instalment pur- 
chases of goods, and in open book credit and similar 
forms of commercial advances, we have experienced a 
credit reduction of unprecedented magnitude. 

By the middle of 1929, from a variety of causes—of 
which in my humble judgment human nature was by no 
means a minor one—our whole economic setup had 
reached a point where a sweeping decline was as inevi- 
table as the downward course of the noonday sun 
toward the horizon. Economic excesses inevitably en- 
tail economic readjustments. When the economic pen- 
dulum swings much too high, its subsequent downward 
course is likely to be accelerated and will continue until 
the readjusting forces have spent themselves. At that 
point stabilization should take place and an upward 
movement would be resumed were it not for the impon- 
derable factor involved in human nature itself. 

I have the very distinct impression that whereas up to 
the last quarter of 1931 economic factors exercised the 
preponderating influence, from October until January, 
1932, psychological influences have played the leading 
part. During those three months the psychology of fear 
was written in large letters on every step of the down- 
ward course. 

Even after due consideration of the fact that in 1929 
speculative expansion reached fanciful heights; that the 
country was living too much on credit; that many of 
the debts had to be eliminated before we could find a 
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basis for recovery; that undoubtedly adjustments in 
particular fields remain to be made; that governmental 
expenditures, national, state and local, are altogether 
too high; that costs in a number of industries must be 
further reduced, and that adjustments of this sort must 
continue to be made, the outstanding fact today is that 
deflation has proceeded much too far. Every additional 
decline in credit and prices and securities brings with 
it further bank failures, and bank failures in their turn 
lead to further contraction in credit and prices. The 
deflation has now reached a point where it feeds upon 
itself, and where forces working for economic recovery 
are nullified by the psychological momentum of the 
downward movement. 

If the psychology of fear can be dispelled, there is 
real ground for the belief that the foundation is now 
sufficiently firm to justify our vigorously addressing 
ourselves to the task of reconstruction. 

There is ample evidence that economic readjustment 
has proceeded far in the affairs of individuals, business 
and financial institutions, and more recently of the na- 
tion and its political subdivisions. The wholesale com- 
modity price level- has declined about 32 per cent. 
Wages of all kinds are on the average down approxi- 
mately 10 per cent.; and so many of the smaller units 
in banking and business have been closed that there 
has been a reduction of 2000, or more than 10 per cent., 
in the number of our banks and over 28,000, or roughly 
speaking 1% per cent., in our business concerns during 
the last year. The weakest spots in our banking and 
business structure have been eliminated by the closing 
of these institutions. 


Mrxwate, the 1931 records of many business 
units indicate that they have at last so 
adapted themselves to prevailing conditions that with 
some increase in activity their operations may now be 
carried on at a reasonable profit. The nation, the states, 
and the cities are attacking the problem of budgetary 
equilibrium with increasing vigor. There is a surprising 
unanimity of opinion among industrial and banking 
leaders and among economists that liquidation has pro- 
ceeded beyond the point of whatever benefits it may 
confer and that a healthy, progressive recovery is pos- 
sible and of course desirable. 

The essence of the problem is to arrest deflation, to 
make available the credit needed by American busi- 
ness, industry, and commerce, and to encourage its use. 
We require a vigorous, codperative program. Such a 
program has taken definite shape. Its early operation is 
assured. There must be no holding back. We must 
press energetically forward all along the line toward the 
attainment of these definite objectives. 

The government of the United States is prepared to 
do its full share. It is to begin by putting its own house 
in order. Through rigid economies and increased rev- 
enues we propose to bring the budget into balance in 
the sense that there will be no further increase after 
July 1 next in the public debt. This is essential, not 
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only to maintain unimpaired the credit of the United 
States Government, which is of supreme importance to 
all, but so that government financing may not interfere 
with normal operations of security markets, and divert 
capital essential to the revival of industry and trade. 

In the meanwhile, to finance current expenditures for 
the balance of this fiscal year and to cover the Presi- 
dent’s emergency program, it will be necessary for the 
Treasury to borrow approximately $1,500,000,000 over 
and above refunding operations. This is unavoidable. 
But if the Treasury, as it proposes to do, adapts its 
methods of borrowing to the current conditions of the 
market, these operations should not occasion concern, 
particularly as a large part of these funds is to be ap- 
plied to reinforcing the credit structure, and some por- 
tion at least to meeting the needs of industry and 
commerce. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation should fur- 
nish a mobile reservoir of credit available during the 
period of depression for credits otherwise unobtainable 
and at the same time an adequate guarantee against 
unforeseen contingencies. Aside from the affirmative 
assistance which this corporation should render, I vis- 
ualize it as constituting a solid wall under the protec- 
tion of which men and institutions can carry on their 
normal operations without fear of sudden and devastat- 
ing interruption. 

The strengthening of the Federal Land Bank System 
will insure to the farmer the credit facilities to which 
he is entitled, and it will maintain at the high point 
which the investor has the right to demand the credit 
of these institutions. 

The creation of a system of Home Loan Discount 
Banks should serve the constructive purpose of par- 
tially liberating resources that are at present tied up 
and it should thus encourage new construction, and 
permanently improve the facilities for financing this 
type of operation. 
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IBERALIZATION OF THE discount provisions of the 
Federal Reserve act will bring our policies— 
modified, of course, to meet American conditions—more 
in line with the well-established practices of central 
banks in foreign countries, while a modification of the 
requirements governing collateral against Federal Re- 
serve note issues should establish a more rational and 
adequate use of our gold reserves. 

The development of a program to assure early distri- 
bution to depositors in closed banks will not only miti- 
gate the suffering inflicted on thousands of families but 
tend to have a direct effect on the general economic 
situation. 


Finally, the Interstate Commerce Commission has - 
recommended legislation which will strengthen our 


transportation system and restore confidence in the 
bonds of our railways. 
Finance Corporation is intended to be particularly help- 
ful to the railroads. 

In discussing railroads I am not approaching their 
problem from the transportation, but rather from the 
credit standpoint. Railroad bonds have always been 
looked upon as one of our prime investment securities. 
As a result the savings of the American people are in- 
vested directly and indirectly to a greater extent in 
railway securities than in any other class except United 
States bonds. It is estimated that more than 70 per 
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Indeed, the Reconstruction - 
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cent. of all railroad bonds and notes are held by bank- 
ing, insurance and other institutions. 

The universal decline in the value of railroad bonds 
has played a very large part in the general threat to the 
country’s credit. I know of no more important factor 
looking to the restoration of confidence and the general 
strengthening of credit than the safeguarding of the 
financial structure of this great industry. 


S™ OVER-TIMID cRITICS claim to have detected 
in this program the germ of inflation. They 
fail to distinguish the unmistakable dividing line be- 
tween inflation and the arresting of a deflationary proc- 
ess which has gone to extreme lengths. 

The operations of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration have been carefully safeguarded. They are 
designed to free rather than create credit. Increased 
Treasury financing is limited in amount and time. In 
the United States commodity prices, wholesale and re- 
tail; security values, wages, corporate and other busi- 
ness budgets, and now governmental budgets, have 
been and are being subjected to drastic readjustments. 
So that today credit expansion must be looked upon as 
constructive and desirable rather than inflationary and 
dangerous. Furthermore, leaving aside the all-impor- 
tant fact that the public temper was never more dis- 
criminating and conservative, history shows that a dan- 
gerous inflation does not follow upon the heels of a 
drastic deflation. 

Here is a program that strikes at the very roots of our 
economic difficulties. It is intelligently conceived and 
should be vigorously carried out. But governmental 
leadership and action alone cannot achieve complete 
success. They should be supplemented by a far-sighted 
and liberal Federal Reserve policy, and, above all, by 
affirmative and courageous codperation of our banks. 

A direct responsibility rests on the great banking in- 
stitutions of the country. In the past in similar emer- 
gencies they have rendered tremendous service to the 
nation. The opportunities for leadership and service 
are today even more imperatively here. Free from the 
spirit of competitive individualism, they must establish 
a solid front and through a coéperative and unified pro- 
gram attack a problem which they above all others 
are best fitted to solve. The calamitous process of de- 
posit and credit contraction must be arrested. The flow 
of funds from all parts of the country to the financial 
center should be reversed. The full use of available 
credit should be encouraged. Each bank should be- 
come a strong point, radiating confidence. Resources are 
truly important only to the extent that they are used. 

Prior to the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System, the banks in the large financial centers were in 
essence the central banks of the country and were fully 
conscious of their position and the responsibilities which 
it carried. It is a mistake to assume that the coming 
into being of the Federal Reserve System has com- 
pletely altered their relationship to our banking system 
as a whole. A large measure of responsibility still ex- 
ists, with this fundamental difference: that with the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve System available they 
should be able to act with greater initiative, courage 
and resolution than ever before. 

Our problems and difficulties, serious as they are, can 
and will be solved if we unite in attacking them reso- 
lutely, confident in ourselves and in our future. 
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Science Conquers Rickets 


Now the Sunshine Vitamin D Is Produced in Milk 


By 
JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr.P.H. 


Jes HOW some mother among the 
fisher folk of Northern Europe 
several hundred years ago discovered that 
an oil from the liver of the cod fish would 
cure rickets, can only be surmised. But 
this knowledge was long held as a sort of 
legend, passed down from generation to 
generation. As a remedy it was in much 
the same class as some of the herb concoc- 
tions of our grandmothers, and at first was 
looked upon with suspicion by the medical 
profession. 

Under these circumstances the distribu- 
tion and use of cod-liver oil was very lim- 
ited and rickets was almost universally 
present among the children of northern Europe. The 
late Dr. J. A. Foote of Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., most interestingly called attention to the 
great frequency with which deformities of rickets are 
clearly pictured in the early paintings of the Germans 
and the Flemish. In fact, these paintings seem to indi- 
cate that the infants of that period and territory were 
so regularly rachitic that artists were unconscious of 
the deformities in their models, regarding them as nat- 
ural conditions. 

Rickets, the bone disease, has been one of the serious 
hazards of infancy since the dawn of history. For the 
last three hundred years, or ever since this disease was 
first accurately described and catalogued, science has 
been seeking a specific against it. Much has been added 
to our comprehension of rickets in that time and great 
progress has been made, but only recently has the final 
victory been achieved. If the present knowledge is 
rapidly adopted, rickets will soon be as rare as the once 
dreaded scurvy. 

The successful completion of the centuries-old fight 
against rickets became known at the last annual meeting 
of the American Medical Association, in an address by 
Dr. Alfred F. Hess of New York, an international 
authority on the subject. He told the assembled physi- 
cians how he had proved by actual clinical tests, with 
one hundred babies, that rickets could be prevented 
and cured by the simple expedient of feeding infants 
with milk from cows whose rations had been skilfully 
irradiated with ultra-violet light. 

This latest discovery, less simple to evolve than it 
sounds, makes it possible for the first time to protect in- 
fants against rickets by means of the common use of a 
natural baby food. The importance of this plan is ap- 
parent when it is considered that more than 50 per cent. 
of all white babies in the north temperate zone—and an 
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POWDERED YEAST is irradiated in this machine. When fed 


to cows, it increases the Vitamin D content of their milk. 


even higher proportion of colored babies—are afflicted 
with rickets. If improperly treated or neglected, this 
disease predisposes to tuberculosis in later life and to 
many other physical impairments. 

The successful method evolved by Dr. Hess and his 
colleagues, when universally adopted, will eliminate 
rickets on a large scale. The plan is superior to present 
methods of depending upon therapeutic agents which 
are expensive, time-consuming, and difficult to give. It 


is even more efficacious than the administration of cod 


liver oil, the old standby in the treatment of rickets, 
which invariably requires the close codperation of phy- 
sician and mother in order to be successful. 

For many years it has been noted that sunlight had 
something to do with the prevention of rickets in chil- 
dren, a conclusion emphasized by the fact that this 
disease is practically unknown in the torrid zone. In a 
survey of the poor and under-nourished children of 
Porto Rico, made several years ago by Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot of the United States Children’s Bureau, 584 chil- 
dren were examined but only one case of marked rickets 
was found. Further inquiry developed the fact that 
this child had until three months previously lived in 
New York City. 

Our larger cities contribute to the prevalence of 
rickets not only because of the lack of sunlight in many 
homes, but because of the smoke and dust in the at- 
mosphere, which tend to screen out the precious ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. In smoky cities a higher 
incidence of rickets prevails than in those blessed with 
undiluted sunlight. 

Studies of rickets made in India have brought out the 
curious fact that in that land of sunshine the children 
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DR. HARRY STEENBOCK, in his laboratory, irradiating 


test animals by means of an ultra-violet lamp. 


of the high-caste Hindus almost always develop ex- 
tremely severe rickets while the infants of Hindu la- 
borers, even though poorly nourished, are almost never 
afflicted with the disease. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the high-caste Hindu mothers are compelled 
by religious custom to keep away from the public gaze, 
so that their infant children are practically never taken 
out of the dim and dusky rooms. 


N7 unTiIL the discovery of the vitamins was 
systematic progress made in the study of 
rickets and its treatment. Until 1911 or 1912 it was 
taught that all that was required in food was the proper 
proportions of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and miner- 
als, usually found in all ordinary foods. As late as 1906, 
Dr. W. O. Atwater, then the outstanding diet investiga- 
tor in America, recommended to housewives the pur- 
chase of those foods which gave only the three constit- 
uents, fat, protein, and carbohydrate, in the cheapest 
form. In a bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Atwater and his associate, Bryant, made no men- 
tion of the hazards of using a diet restricted to a few 
foods, nor the danger of inducing what are now known 
as deficiency diseases through the use of too simple and 
monotonous a food diet. Rations for livestock were 
computed purely on the basis of those feedstuffs that 
would give the necessary combinations of protein, car- 
bohydrate, and fats at the least cost. When some 
farmer occasionally protested that his hogs did better on 
yellow corn than on white, the professors might politely 
refrain from contradicting him but there was likely to 
be some raising of their eyebrows. 

As early as 1881 a paper was written by a scientist 
named Lunin and published in a scientific journal in 


Germany, which should have given a clue to the miss- 
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ing but unsuspected food elements which we now know 
as the vitamins. Lunin fed several lots of experimental 
animals on a milk diet, and compared their growth with 
similar groups fed a diet composed of milk sugar, milk 
fat, milk protein, and the mineral constituents of milk. 
In other words, Lunin was curious to know whether 
there is any essential food element in milk besides the 
then well known constituents sugar, fat, protein, and 
minerals. He found that although adult mice lived in 
apparently good health for several months on the first 
diet, they died within one month on the second. 

But Lunin’s experiments did not receive the attention 
they deserved. They were too puzzling. For the next 
twenty years one scientist after another would repeat 
these and similar experiments, but they could make 
little out of them. The elusive missing elements could 
not be captured and isolated. Another and even better 
clue came in 1911, following a five-year experiment in 
cattle feeding at the University of Wisconsin under the 
direction of the late Prof. S. M. Babcock. Assisted by 
E: B. Hart and G. C. Humphrey, and later by E. V. 
McCollum and Henry Steenbock, all now familiar names 
in the newer science of nutrition, Babcock found that 





VITAMIN A—Helps growth and vitality, protects 
against disease of the nose, throat, and lungs. Lack 
of it brings on a disease of the eyes. Found in cod 
liver. oil, milk, butter, cream, cheese, eggs, liver, kid- 
neys, fresh green vegetables, carrots, sweet potatoes, 
turnips and some fruits. 


VITAMIN B—Necessary to growth and health, and 
helps appetite. Lack of it causes nervous disorders, 
beri-beri, and even death in extreme cases. Found in 
whole grain, cereals and certain vegetables. 


VITAMIN C—Gives vigor and prevents scurvy. Found 
in tomatoes, canned or raw; in pineapple, canned or 
raw; in oranges, lemons, grapefruit, bananas; in leafy 
vegetables, and in potatoes, turnips, rutabaga, and 
onions. Easily destroyed in cooking. 


VITAMIN D—Enables the body to benefit from min- 
erals in food. Without it the body is likely to develop 
rickets. Cod liver oil and egg yolk are rich in Vitamin 
D. Milk can be enriched with it, as explained in this 
article. 


VITAMIN E—Aids in reproduction. 
tributed in natural foods. 

VITAMIN G—Promotes growth and aids in main- 
tenance of health. Lack of it causes pellagra. Found 
in milk, yeast, lean meat, and various vegetables. 


Widely dis- 











corn-fed heifers were far superior to oat- or wheat-fed, 
even though all got exactly the same proportion of fats, 
carbohydrates and proteins. 

Vitamins were imminent then. As early as 1890 Dr. 
C. Eijkman in Java had discovered a substance in the 
branny coat of unpolished rice that would cure beri- 
beri; and in 1906, Dr. F. Gowland Hopkins in Englarid, 
had demonstrated that the addition of a tiny amount 
of milk to the diets of laboratory animals fed on puri- 
fied diets gave them vigor and health. Then again in 
1910, Dr. Casimir Funk, a Polish scientist in Germany, 
extracted a chemical substance from the shell of rice. 
He thought it was an amine and he considered it vital, 
so he called it a “vitamine”. 

Between 1911 and 1915, Drs. E. V. McCollum and M. 
Davis, of Johns Hopkins University; and Drs. Thomas 
B. Osborne and Lafayette B. Mendel, both of Yale Uni- 
versity and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
were hard on the trail of the baffling vitamins. The 
search was pressed from a variety of angles. The chance 











Science Conquers 


AT THE Walker-Gordon 
plant, cows are milked 
electrically on rotolactors. 


inclusion of milk sugar in some of 
the experimental diets caused 
much confusion and mystery. No 
one was then able to see the sig- 
nificance of the use of this food 
material, but Drs. McCollum and 
Davis set out to solve the riddle. 

After conducting hundreds of 
experiments, Dr. McCollum and 
his assistants reported in 1913 that 
they could get satisfactory growth 
in their rats with a certain diet 
which included butter fat or egg 
yolk, but that the rats failed when 
lard or olive oil was substituted. 
Soon afterward Osborne and Men- 
del reported similar results and 
mentioned particularly the good effects from using 
cod liver oil. By 1915 it had been proved that not 
merely one vitamin but at least two were essential to 
growth and health. One was soluble in fat (now called 
vitamin A) and the other was soluble in water (vitamin 
B). By 1920 the presence of a third, called vitamin C, 
had been demonstrated by Dr. J. C. Drummond, an 
English scientist. This vitamin is the one capable of 
preventing and curing scurvy. 

A year later came the discovery of the rickets-pre- 
venting vitamin. Up to that time it had been thought 
that vitamin A was.the chief factor in rickets, but Hop- 
kins and Drummond, of England, and McCollum and 
Steenbock, of the United States, all working independ- 
ently, showed almost simultaneously that when vitamin 
A had been removed from cod liver oil, this substance 
could still cure rickets. Thus was found a new vitamin, 
which was promptly named vitamin D. 

With this point established, the elimination of rickets 
became merely a question of supplying vitamin D or its 
equivalent in the best form. Cod liver oil possesses the 
vitamin in abundance, and sunlight activates it in the 
human skin. The difficulty with cod liver oil is its 
unpalatable taste and the complicity of its use. Sun- 
light is not always available, and when it is the ultra- 
violet rays are filtered out by dust, smoke, and even 
ordinary window glass. Artificial lights were developed, 
but they are unsuited for general use. A medicinal 
substance made by irradiating ergosterol was also pro- 
duced. This viosterol, as it is called, is necessarily ex- 
pensive and provides only vitamin D without other de- 
sirable. nutritional elements. Its vogue is passing. 

About 1925, Dr. Harry Steenbock, at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. Alfred F. Hess, in New York, simul- 
taneously demonstrated that treatment of certain foods 
with ultra-violet rays, under certain controlled condi- 
tions, imparted vitamin D potency to the food. These 
brilliant investigations started an entirely new line of 
research and experimentation which has resulted in the 
production of several food substances rich in vitamin D. 
Few of these foods, however, are suitable for infant 
feeding. One more essential step was needed before the 
ideal rickets-preventing method could be inaugurated. 

This irradiated food substance had to be fed to cows 
and the vitamin D secured in the cows’ milk—a natural 
food which the baby could take regularly and without 
the aid of a doctor. 
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Here was a vital question. Could the all-important 
vitamin D be successfully transferred from this irradi- 
ated feed to the cow’s milk? Could the necessary 
strength and concentration of vitamin D be secured at 
reasonable cost? Many scientists have been working 
on this problem, but results have frequently been 
negative. 

This last step—the technique of feeding irradiated 
feed to cows and securing the vitamin D in the milk— 
was worked out at the Walker-Gordon Research Labor- 
atory at Plainsboro, New Jersey. Through elaborate 
tests the proper amounts and kinds of feed and methods 
of using them were learned. A milk having a vitamin 
D content twenty to thirty times the usual winter 
potency was finally secured. 

One more point had to be checked—scientists take 
nothing for granted—before this new milk could be 
tried on human beings. First, the test had to be ap- 
plied to rats to make certain that no harm could pos- 
sibly come to infants. Nearly a year was consumed 
in making suitable tests with rats, by Dr. B. H. Thomas, 
of the Walker-Gordon Research Laboratory, and by 
Professor H. C. Sherman, head of the Department of 
Chemistry at Columbia University, and his associate, 
Dr. Florence L. MacLeod. 


Poeaee EVERYTHING was ready for the trial with 
human beings, to make absolutely sure about 
the transfer of quantities of vitamin D to the milk 
of the cows fed on irradiated rations. Dr. Hess, who 
for many years has been clinical professor of diseases 
of children at the University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, demonstrated this point 
in a most extensive clinical test with human beings. 
He located 102 young babies less than one year old, 
many of them coming from humble homes where diets 
were poor. A considerable percentage of these infants 
had visible signs of rickets, and the home conditions 
were such that in practically all cases rickets would 
have been expected to develop during the winter months 
of 1930-’31. The chief requirement made by Dr. Hess 
was that these babies be fed only this vitamin D milk, 
supplied by him, and that no other anti-rachitic treat- 
ment be given. ‘ 

Nurses called at the homes to see that instructions 
were being carried out, and at regular intervals the 
babies were brought in to (Continued on page 67) 
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Germany Votes for President 
By ROGER SHAW 


O: Marcu 13 will occur the second presiden- 
tial election of the German Republic. As 
this is written, in mid-February, it appears probable 
that President Paul von Hindenburg will run for re- 
election despite eighty-four strenuous years devoted 
mainly to the service of his country. Opposed to Hin- 
denburg will be the honest, if outspoken, Adolf Hitler, 
aged 43. If Hitler does not enter the lists in person, it 
seems more than likely that General Franz von Epp of 
Munich will run as the Hitler candidate against Hin- 
denburg. Epp, aged 63, is a rugged veteran of the 
famous Bavarian Alpenkorps, a hero of Verdun, Capo- 
retto, and the triumphant Serbian and Rumanian cam- 
paigns. It is his studied opinion that Germany must 
re-arm if France refuses to disarm at the Geneva Con- 
ference. The Hitlerites believe that Hindenburg is too 
old and too pacific for further office; and they particu- 
larly dislike Chancellor Heinrich Bruening, who is a 
friend and political associate of the great President. 

Hindenburg’s candidacy is backed by a non-partisan 
committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Mayer 
Sahm of Berlin. Such famous Germans as Walter 
Simons, former Chief Justice; Carl Duisberg, dye trust 
magnate; Hugo Junkers, airplane builder; Otto Gessler, 
former War Minister; Gerhardt Hauptmann, dramatist; 
Max Liebermann, artist; Arthur Mahraun, youth leader; 
Oscar von Miller, German Museum curator; Gustav 
Noske, former War Minister; Professor Max Planck, 
scientist; Dr. Kappler, Protestant leader; Bishop Chris- 
tian Schreiber, Catholic leader; George Solmssen, 
banker; and General Winterfeld, signer of the Armistice, 
have rallied enthusiastically to his support. Hindenburg’s 
petition for candidacy, which requires 20,000 signatures 
if a candidate is without party affiliation, was signed by 
a hundred-thousand voters the first day it was pre- 
sented. His platform is the liberal German status quo. 

Hitler, courageous agitator and silvery-tongued ora- 
tor, was born in Austria and has apparently neglected 
to obtain German citizenship—although he won the 
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coveted Iron Cross on the Western Front. His national 
status was in dispute in February. If a non-citizen, he 
is ineligible for office. In such a contingency, General 
Epp is prepared to take Hitler’s place. The General is 
of German birth, and a Hitlerite member of the Reich- 
stag (which contains 107 of them). Not alone is the Hit- 
ler organization opposed to Hindenburg. The Steel 
Helmet Society of war veterans, the Agrarian League of 
Junkers, and the militant Kyffhaeuser League have de- 
clined to indorse the Hindenburg renomination. 
There has been much talk of Hindenburg’s unanimous 
nomination by both political factions, to be followed by 
an election in which he would run unopposed. In any 
case it seems reasonable to predict that he could de- 
feat a Hitler candidate; for the Communist rank-and- 
file, who like neither Hindenburg nor Hitler, will rally 
to the support of Hindenburg as against Hitler reaction. 
Many things can happen before election day, however. 


| en THE GERMAN system of presidential elec- 
tions, the winner must receive an absolute 
majority of votes on the first ballot. If no can- 
didate receives such a majority, as is likely, due to the 
number of parties, a second election is held in which 
the winner needs only a plurality of votes. Seven years 
ago, in the 1925 election, seven party candidates split 
the first ballot without result. This was in March. On 
a second ballot, held in April, Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg, running on a conservative fusion ticket, de- 
feated Dr. Wilhelm Marx, the liberal candidate, by a 
close score. Hindenburg had not been a candidate in 
March. The vote stood: Hindenburg, 14,500,000; Marx, 


13,500,000. Ernst Thaelmann, Communist leader, re- 


ceived 2,000,000 votes. 

Dr. Marx, who was a Catholic, carried every state of 
western Germany, from the North Sea to Switzerland. 
This Catholic strip, geographically and culturally close 
to revolutionary France, has been traditionally liberal. 
Marx also carried Catholic Silesia, and “pink” Berlin. 
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Sturdy old Hindenburg received the vote in eastern 
Prussia, Saxony, and fundamentalist Bavaria—in fact, 
in all the rest of the country. The influential Steel 
Helmets (Germany’s American Legion), of which Hin- 
denburg is honorary president, worked hard for their 
former commander’s electoral triumph; but since his 
election, paradoxically enough, he has codperated with 
the liberals against the monarchist and diehard elements 
which put him in office. Those who had considered him 
a first step toward Hohenzollern restoration were griev- 
ously mistaken. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that of the German population—something over sixty 
million—no less than thirty million went to the polls 
and voted. This is indeed a high proportion, judging 
by non-German standards. 

The present struggle between the Republic and Hit- 
ler is primarily one between the Germany of 1848 and 
the Germany of 1870. The Republic of 1918 was 
founded on the liberal idealism of the ’48 revolution- 
aries (many of whom came to the United States), com- 
bined with the democratic precepts of Woodrow Wilson. 
The present republican flag, a black-red-yellow tri- 
color, was the beloved emblem of the forty-eighters. 
Hitler, on the other hand, harks back to Bismarck, 
blood-and-iron, and the military empire founded in 
1870, which lasted till the close of the World War. Hit- 
lerites, symbolically enough, would like to restore the 
old imperial tricolor of black-white-red. 

Intellectuals, professional men, and especially the la- 
bor elements, have played important parts in repub- 
lican Germany. Labor influence is shown by govern- 
mental use of the general strike as an effective weapon. 
General strikes, called by the republican authorities, 
drove Dr. Kapp’s armed monarchists from Berlin in 
1920; and frustrated the French invading armies in the 
Ruhr in 1923. Mahatma Gandhi could learn much 
about the use of “passive resistance” from Germany. 


HE HITLeERITES believe in dictatorship (the post- 

war version of absolute monarchy). Women 
suffrage, parliamentary bickerings, free speech, even 
labor unions, they hold in detestation. They advocate 
an intelligent use of force under a strong leader, as in 
Fascist Italy. Their main strength comes from the 
Junkers and ex-officers, from a middle class ruined 
by post-war monetary inflation, and from the romantic 
youth of both sexes. Many great industrialists, fearful 
of organized labor, have furnished Hitlerism with ample 
funds; and the former Kaiser, naturally enough, is in 
sympathy with the movement. 

In foreign policy, all German factions favor revision 
of the Versailles Treaty and suspension of reparations 
payments. But the Republic, in contradistinction to 
Hitlerism, does not favor a defiant repudiation; and its 
pacific philosophy is averse to militancy and large 
armaments. Further, the Republic is desperately 
anxious for good relations with democratic France 
(whom it quite admires, politics aside); while the Hit- 
lerites look to Italian Fascism with equal sympathy and 
admiration. This is important, for an Italo-German 
alliance might conceivably follow the triumph of Hitler. 

The German republican constitution was framed at 
Weimar, home city of the liberal Goethe, in the spring 
of 1919. Its sponsors, skilled in democratic theory, em- 
bodied in it the latest devices for popular control and 
representation. Universal suffrage, for both sexes, be- 
gins at the age of twenty; and complete sovereignty 
rests with the federal Reichstag, which consists at pres- 
ent of 577 members. Provisions for the initiative and 
referendum modify the powers of the legislators. A 


Reichsrat, or upper house, contains representatives of 
the several states in proportion to their populations; 
but its powers in practice are very limited. There is 
also a somewhat inactive Economic Council, for the su- 
pervision of industrial affairs. A Supreme Court sits at 
Leipzig. 

Representation in the Reichstag is proportional. 
Each political party is accorded a proportion of the 
membership corresponding to its percentage of the to- 
tal popular vote on the preceding general election. The 
German voter ballots for Reichstag parties rather than 
for Reichstag candidates. To him, platforms are more 
important than men. The greatest stress has been 
placed upon the freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
blage; and it is to this very liberality that much of Hit- 
ler’s success has been due. Under the Weimar constitu- 
tion, he has a perfect right to agitate against that con- 
stitution; and his violent revolt of 1923 led only to some 
months’ confinement in a fortress. 


tp ARTICLE 48 of the constitution, the Chan- 
cellor may govern by dictatorial decree in 
emergencies. Bruening, backed by President Hinden- 
burg, has been employing this power when faced by 
near-anarchy; and the pair have been forced to author- 
ize stringent financial measures, along with a limited 
curtailment of speech, press and assemblage. Para- 
doxically enough, the absolute Hitler protests against 
such dictatorial measures; while the liberal Bruening 
dictates in his defense of liberalism. Kladderadatsch 
especially, the famous weekly cartoon-carrier, which is 
semi-fascist, is indignant at Dr. Bruening’s decrees. It 
all depends, of course, on who does the dictating! 

Hitler, backed by close to twelve million supporters, 
plans to reorganize the German government. He would 
favor a Reichstag elected by popular suffrage but based 
on occupational and professional instead of geographical 
representation. Thereby, for example, delegates would 
represent not the city of Essen, but the steel industry 
as a whole; not eastern Prussia, but the occupation of 
agriculture. This occupational Reichstag would deal 
with economic matters. Politics and international rela- 
tions would be dealt with by a conservative Senate of 
200 members, appointed for life and self-perpetuating. 
The Chancellor would be chosen from the Senate; and 
he would enjoy extensive powers. As an appointed 
Senate would assume supreme control, the undemo- 
cratic nature of the plan becomes apparent. As to the 
titular form of government, Hitlerites cryptically de- 
clare that a good republic is better than a bad mon- 
archy; but that a good monarchy is better than a bad 
republic. 

German Communists, who number six millions, favor 
the Soviet system of government. Under this plan, 
there is proletarian suffrage to elect village and factory 
councils—but there popular voting ends; for the village 
councils elect delegates to district councils, the district 
councils to state councils, and the state councils to a 
great federal council or congress. By this pyramid 
process, the federal council chooses the praesidium at 
the top—a small and select executive council. (“Soviet” 
is simply the Russian word for a council of any sort.) 
As the upper councils of the pyramid are reached, a 
higher and higher percentage of Communists appears in 
public office. It is interesting to note that, at the pres- 
ent time, the German Communist party has twice the 
membership of its Russian fellow-organization. Ham- 
burg and Berlin are its strongholds; in Berlin there are 
twice as many Communists as Hitlerites. Their ene- 
mies are 150,000 Prussian Security Police. 
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Everglades from the Air 


By RUTH BRYAN OWEN 


HAVE often wondered at the extraordinary 
variety in the scenic beauty of the United 
States. In European countries it is, in almost every 
instance, possible to select a typical scene, or at most 
two or three scenes, which will suggest the general type 
of its landscape. In this country Nature speaks in many 
tones, and every individual temperament can find some- 
where within the boundaries of our country the type 
of scenery which speaks most inspiringly to him. 
Because the tropical loveliness of Florida has always 
had a strong appeal to me, and the charm of it recap- 
tures my senses each time I journey down from north- 
ern winter into its color and bright 
sunshine, I was delighted to seize 
upon the visit of the National 
Parks Expert.Committee to Cape 
Sable as a valid excuse to return to 
my state; and thirty hours after I 
left Washington, in the dark and 
cold of a winter night, I awakened 
in midsummer sunshine in Miami. 
In planning for the visit of the 
National Park experts who were 
to pass on the availability of the 
southwestern tip of the Florida 
peninsula as a National Park, the 
local committee omitted only one 
possible viewpoint. We were to 
see the territory from the air. We 
were to travel the roads by car 
and navigate the waters by boat. 
Only the submarine was omitted 
from the schedule, and, having 
more than once peered down into 
strange gardens of.purple sea-fans 
through the bottom of-a_ glass 
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A CYPRESS JUNGLE IN THE EVERGLADES 


bucket propelled before me as I swam, I can testify 
that there is still a wonderland:in Florida which the 
visitors did not explore. 

The first lap of our journey was to be made by air in 
the big Goodyear blimp which awaited us at the Opa- 
Locka hangar. I hope the rest of the party were able 
to pay attention to the landscape below them. I confess 
that the behavior of the balloon distracted my attention. 
It was so much more docile and amenable than I had 
expected. With impressions of ballooning in the early 
80’s still lingering in my mind, I had expected to see 
sand-bags thrown out, anchors dropped over the side to 
catch in neighboring trees, if we 
were lucky—or drag along at the 
mercy of the breezes if it failed to 
grapple and find an anchorage. 
Instead the big balloon responded 
to the man at the wheel with the 
greatest precision. Apparently a 
fin or tail movement guided the 
dirigible which looked and acted 
like a trained whale. 

We sailed out over the Ever- 
glades country, great stretches of 
mottled green, glistening with 
silver, where the saw grass and 
palms gave place to swamp or lake. 
Once a wild turkey rose, to flash 
away as we circled lower. Deer 
ran across the savannas. In a 
three-hours’ trip, varying in height 
from 300 to 4000 feet, an inspec- 
tion of an area was possible by the 
committee that would have taken 
them months to make on foot or 
aboat, with great hardships, if it 
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SEMINOLE INDIANS 

spend most of their 

time in canoes dug out 
of cypress logs. 


had even been possible to 
make it at all. 

The smaller birds, which 
we were to see later at 
close range, whirled below 
us like white, swirling 
snowflakes. No matter 
how high we rose or how 
wide the view below us, 
the sun-drenched green 
world stretched off to 
every horizon. Having 
floated for miles over the 
Everglades, the dirigible 
pointed its nose back 

















toward the hangar and 
came to its terminus with the precision of a street- 
car. At the hangar, automobiles waited to carry the 
party 85 miles down to the southern tip of Florida and 
over the bridges which connect the Keys with the 
mainland. Our first day’s journey closed as we boarded 
the house-boat, waiting at Lower Matecumbe. Its 
lighted windows sent a welcome through the tropical 
twilight. 

The cruise to Shark River carried us past long reaches 
of gleaming white sand, fringed with cocoanut palms— 
white beaches set with palm trees and calculated to 
set the most staid imagination roving. So little has been 
changed here since the times of the pirates of the Span- 
ish Main. Chests with doubloons and “pieces of eight” 
may well be buried in these sands. Other treasures are 
certainly hidden in wrecked ships somewhere below this 
shining water. Nothing has been changed in the inter- 
vening years on this remote coast. Even Good Man 
Friday has left no footprints on these quiet beaches. 

In Shark River the stream flows between dense 
tangles of mangroves. 
These mysterious trees 
stand on tiptoe with all 
their exposed interlaced 
roots in a serpentine 
growth between trunk and 
earth. Although no alli- 
gator showed himself to 
our party, I felt sure this 
stretch of the river must 
know his kind. Something 
must creep through the 
shadowy forests and drop 
into the dark waters un- 
der the mangrove roots. 


CAPE SABLE beach in 
the proposed Evergiades 
Park; and oceans are 
rare in National Parks. 





Often a bend in the river gave us a vista of low 
meadows with occasional islands of cabbage palms ris- 
ing above the lush grass. We sometimes left the house- 
boat and went exploring in the small craft. Following 
the course of an old canal, we visited the rookery of 
the white ibis in ’Gator Lake. More than three thou- 
sand great white birds were counted along the shore. 

The airplane which was to call for me and carry me 
back from these deep woods and still waters into a 
work-a-day world alighted on the water by the house- 
boat at sunset. The afterglow had left the sky and 
water as pink and shiny as the inside of a shell. The 
plane rose from the glowing water and we began our 
flight toward Miami. Soon the color had faded out of 
the sky and all of the land below was dark gray and all 
of the water of the rivers and lakes was pale gray. 
Then into this shadowing world, a moon, round and red 
as a tangerine, rose out of the sea and made a shining 
path across the water of the bay. Beyond this path 
the lights of Miami began to shine through the night. 











The Educational Value of 





An Everglades Park 


By HERMON C. BUMPUS 


WW x= SCIENCE, education, and constructive 
recreation are so interwoven that they 
cannot easily be separated, I am presenting the educa- 
tional aspects of the Everglades. 

Geography.—From a geographical standpoint the area 
extends 50 miles nearer the equator than the southerly 
projection of Texas. It is the tip of a huge promontory, 
separating the ocean and gulf, and penetrating the ter- 
ritory of the Greater Antilles. It is destined to become 
—it already is—the gateway for aerial traffic entering 
the country from the Bahamas, Cuba, Yucatan, Central 
America, and the Spanish-American republics. The 
“Glades” and surrounding areas—keys and inlets—at 
present occupy the largest unsurveyed, unexplored and 
unmapped geographical territory within the limits of the 
United States. 

Climate.—The climate of the Everglades is quite dif- 
ferent from that of other parts of Florida. Barring our 
remote and insular possessions, it is the only consider- 
able area where experiments on strictly tropical animal 
and vegetable life can be carried on. Indeed, it is the 
only place where extensive experimentation has been 
carried on. 

Geology.—Concerning another science, geology: One 
finds here a part of the continent in the process of mak- 
ing. Examples of erosion and vulcanism are plentiful 
in our National Parks. Lava, granite, sandstones, and 
limestones—the latter bearing fossils and footprints— 
abound. But here in the “Glades,” a luxuriant vege- 
tation; some of it representing plants of great antiquity, 
is depositing a stratum of sediment, rich in carbon, over 
the underlying calcareous rocks—we catch nature in 
the very act of coal-making. Along the shoreline and 
in the warm, shallow bays, ani- 


ability to retain the land of their forefathers? The evi- 
dences of earlier, pre-historic occupation are abun- 
dantly present, but subject to destruction if some mode 
of preservation is not promptly adopted. Anthropologi- 
cal data once lost is lost forever. 

Zoology.—Anyone who had the privilege of visiting 
the marine aquarium—until recently at Miami—must 
have obtained some idea of the abundance, variety, and 
beauty of the life characteristic of the tropical waters 
of ocean and gulf. To mention tarpon and sailfish is 
probably unscientific, but sportsmen are often keen 
students of nature and, as implied above, there are no 
sharp lines between science, education, and recreation. 
The fact that after a thorough study of the entire coast- 
line, the Carnegie Institution of Washington established 
its marine laboratory at the Dry Tortugas, and the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries built its tropical station at Key 
West, is convincing evidence of the scientific importance 
of the waters embraced within the territory. 

The ceaseless slaughter of noble birds in this great 
natural aviary continues. In a park the existing species 
would be preserved. 


W = Is TRUE of birds is true of mammals. 
The manatee is almost extinct, and deer 
no longer abundant. The writer recently saw three 
hundred coon skins being cured on the deck of his 
power-boat by a single trapper. There were two bar- 
rels filled with steel traps, not to mention other agen- 
cies of extermination. It is not, however, too late to 
avert an impending calamity. Although several splen- 
did faunistic types have been eliminated, there is a 
sufficient number of breeding individuals of remaining 

species, in the remote, unfre- 





mal and plant forms are now 
living in profusion, and some of 
these are lineal descendants of 
the invertebrates and alge of 
the paleozoic seas, their skele- 
tons actually entering into the 
composition of the limestone 
now in process of formation, and 
giving in places an almost un- 
broken series from the extinct 
forms of the past dawn to the 
living forms of today. 
Anthropology.—tThe science 
of geology culminates in an- 
thropology. The story of the 
Seminole is interwoven with 
that of the Everglades. The 
primitive Indians still maintain 
their independence, self-suffi- 
cient and five hundred strong. 
Where is there another tribe 
that has had the fortitude suc- wes 
cessfully to resist the encroach- 
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quented localities of the Ever- 
glades, to justify the belief that 
restoration in many cases—if 
undertaken at once—is still fea- 
sible. 

Botany.—The botanists: have 






themselves and future workers 





this unique outdoor laboratory. 
Its importance to every univer- 
sity and college of the country 
cannot be questioned. Neglect, 
ploitation have already entered 
the domain. Fire has exacted 
its toll. 

The fate of this priceless pos- 
session lies now with those who 
: officially appraise its value and 
tional Park decide whether it is or is not to 
Sq.Miles be accepted and controlled by 
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been most vocal in their decla- ’ 
rations concerning the need of | 
promptitude in preserving for 
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Here Begin Articles of Special Interest Selected from the World's Periodicals 








ADOLPH S. OCHS 


|. 1896 William Randolph Hearst 
went from San Francisco to 
New York -to buy the Journal, and 
Adolph S. Ochs went from Chattanooga 
to New York to buy the Times. In the 
thirty-five years since then the two men 
have revised American journalism. 
Ochs specialized in information, Hearst 
in entertainment; together they abol- 
ished the older type of daily journalism 
which specialized in opinion. 

The great figures in nineteenth cen- 
tury journalism were editors; today they 
are publishers. A newspaper is no 
longer a political adventure, but a busi- 
ness. The change seems to be for the 
better. Under the new dispensation the 
press has discarded much of the evan- 
gelical hate and fury which were the 
major infirmities of the old organs of 
opinion. In his long career Ochs has 
given the press lessons in tolerance and 
fair play; Hearst has taught it how to 
amuse a few score millions daily. Ochs 
undermines the editorial writer by set- 
ting the fashion of presenting an un- 
biased factual record on which the 
reader can form his own _ opinions; 
Hearst, with his comics, miscellaneous 
columns and various syndicated features, 
dulls the appetite of the reader for sol- 
emn exhortation on the editorial page. 

The nineteenth century newspaper was 
basically a political pamphlet. Greeley, 
Raymond, Reid, Dana, and Bryant were 
orators in print. Non-partisan treatment 
of news was entertained as an ideal, and 
fitfully practised, but news was com- 
monly expected to corroborate editorial 
dogma. The James Gordon Bennetts 
were great newsgatherers, but their ec- 
centricities and personal feuds prevented 
them from treating the news dispas- 
sionately. Pulitzer, both a fact-digger 
and a crusader, was slightly more inter- 
ested in shaping events than recording 
them. Ochs seems to have been the first 
great journalist to treat news with con- 
sistent objectivity over a long period. 
© 1932 Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


Twilight 
of the 


Inkstained Gods 


By ALVA JOHNSTON 


From Vanity Fair,* February 


The Hearst influence has been depre- 
cated as unedifying; the Ochs influence 
as tending, by its frigid impartiality, 
towards indifference to moral issues; but 
the twentieth century press shows im- 
provement over the nineteenth, even 
when the tabloids are taken into ac- 
COUNE i « 

Neither Hearst nor Ochs has been an 
inventor or a pioneer in the publishing 
field, but they have developed their con- 
ceptions of journalism in such clear-cut 
fashion and so successfully that their 
methods have been widely copied. Al- 
though most American newspapers to- 
day show the influence of both Hearst 
and Ochs, the two men have had little 
effect on each other. Ochs has refused 
to make room in The New York Times 
for the comic strip and other variegated 
features of the Hearstian type. Hearst 
shattered the tradition of journalistic 
anonymity by aggressively building up 
the names of his writers; Ochs, until re- 
cently, maintained the policy that the 
newspaper writer should be nameless. 
The Ochs ideals of colorless news and 
restrained editorial comment have not, 
however, converted Hearst. 

The influence of Ochs has been grad- 
ual, but very far-reaching. He has mod- 
erated the tone of the American press, 
improved its manners and taught it the 
difficult distinction between fact and no- 
tion. Hearst forced his journalistic de- 
velopments on the. country by the direct 
method of invading most of the large 
cities with his newspapers; many of his 
competitors reluctantly became Hearst 
disciples in order to meet Hearst compe- 
tition. Ochs has impressed his person- 
ality on the fourth estate in a different 
way. His great commercial success with 
one newspaper (its stock went up under 
Ochs from $10 to $6000 a share) caused 
newspaper publishers all over the coun- 
try to study his methods; a large section 
of the press adopted Ochs impartiality in 
news and headlines in the hope that 
Ochs prosperity would follow. 





WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Hearst, both through his own news- 
paper chain and through the hundreds 
of Hearst-influenced dailies, appears be- 
fore the public as a minstrel and sage, 
ethical guide, social coach, financial ad- 
viser, confidant and strategist in affairs 
of the heart, culinary tutor, educator, 
house mother, prophet, purveyor of 
warm data on high life. 

As against this, Ochs is only a vendor 
of information; but unadulterated infor- 
mation, correctly branded in the head- 
lines and, as a rule, dispassionately an- 
notated in the editorials. Ochs opened 
the eyes of the American press to the 
great market which existed for hobby- 
free, grudge-free, impersonal, non-re- 
forming, non-crusading journalism, a 
journalism with no friends, no foes, no 
béte noir, no sacred cow. 


Bios CONTRAST between Hearst and 
Ochs is nowhere greater than in 
their use of power. Hearst always has 
his heavy artillery in action in behalf of 
his candidates, crusades, and causes. 
Every day of his life he strives to exert 
his influence to the utmost. Ochs, on 
the other hand, is a hoarder of influence; 
he uses it economically, parsimoniously. 
He has a theory that a newspaper dissi- 
pates its influence by exerting it. The 
bugle call editorial, the horsewhip edi- 
torial, the Judgment Day editorial are 
not found in his publication; but a few 
mild words there sometimes have a sur- 
prising effect. Mayor Walker, usually, 
the most indifferent of officials to news- 
paper attack, called all his department 
heads together a year ago, scolded them 
and warned them, all because an edi- 
torial gently critical of his administra- 
tion had appeared in the Times. 

Last winter another editorial suggested 
that, in their furious personal abuse of 
President Hoover, the Democrats in 
Congress were displaying. their historic 
instinct for ruining their political pros- 
pects; immediately the order, “Stop rid- 
ing Hoover,” went out from the Demo- 
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cratic great headquarters. Hearst can- 
not produce magical effects like these, 
but by huge expenditures of printers’ 
ink, he makes his influence heavily felt. 
Let anyone who thinks that Hearst has 
lost his influence, go forth and campaign 
for our entrance into the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court. 

Ochs and Hearst have some traits in 
common. Each is possessed by a de- 
moniacal industry. Each is an extreme 
individualist, little influenced by any- 
thing but a desire to please himself. 
Neither is a money-grubber. Hearst has 
more than once injured his own standing 
and impaired the value of his properties 
by fanatical zeal for unpopular causes. 
Ochs, in his first year in New York, 
when his paper was tottering on the 
verge of insolvency, rejected a fat adver- 
tising contract because it had an almost 
invisible Tammany string on it; a little 
later he estranged his biggest advertiser 
by refusing to propagandize for subway 
facilities to be located near an advertis- 
er’s store. 

In most respects the two men are 
opposites. Ochs has no fads, no whims, 
no causes; never ran for political office; 
never attempted to create a President or 
a Coroner; never sought to tamper with 
the map of the world; has no social am- 
bitions, lives simply, is one of the few 
rich men who has no opinions on Old 
Masters. Hearst has always been deep 
in politics; served twice in Congress; 
created political parties of his own when 
the old ones did not suit him; ran, un- 
successfully, twice for Mayor of New 


York and once for Governor, being 
beaten for the Mayoralty once by a false 
count; presented his countrymen, ac- 
cording to some historians, with the 
Spanish-American War; lives regally; 
has Senators, Mayors, Governors, judges, 
princes and miscellaneous celebrities at 
his beck and call, is something of a con- 
noisseur and one of the world’s chief 
collectors of armor. 

Ochs has had a placid, humdrum ca- 
reer, finding no relish in controversy; 
Hearst finds life most piquant when in- 


dignant citizenry makes bonfires of his 


newspapers, when great auditoriums are 
packed by anti-Hearst rallies, when he is 
being anathematized in Congress and 
when he receives such a thirty-third de- 
gree accolade as that of being excluded 
from France. Hearst has been a national 
figure for more than thirty years; Ochs 
is little known today except in his own 
profession where his lightest word is ac- 
cepted as revelation. . 

Neither the Hearst pattern nor the 
Ochs pattern is destined to be the final 
newspaper formula. The defect in Ochs’ 
journalism is that its conscientious ob- 
jectivity sometimes causes it to read like 
the Congressional Record. There is still 
room in America for digging and crusad- 
ing in the Pulitzer manner. However, it 
is impossible to combine all merits or all 
faults in one newspaper, or chain of 
newspapers. Formulas seldom last long 
in journalism. A great paper reflects the 
qualities and defects of a great man. 
The Hearst-Ochs phase will last until 
other personalities change the scene. 


Cellophane 


From Fortune, February 


F ens IN 1900 in the Vosges dis- 
trict of France, a certain J. 
E. Brandenberger grew more and more 
disgusted with the dirtiness of table- 
cloths. Other men have experienced 
similar revulsions. But M. Branden- 
berger happened to be a chemist em- 
ployed in a textile factory. Why not 
make cotton tablecloths impervious to 
dirt by coating them with liquid viscose 
(from which rayon is spun)? This he 
tried, but the resulting fabric, though 
smooth and lustrous, was too stiff to be 
practical. He then made a thin sheet of 
viscose and joined it to the cotton fab- 
ric. Again a failure. Also a success. 
For he had stumbled on cellophane. 
Others had, in the course of laboratory 
experiments, stumbled before him. But 
Brandenberger was the first to stoop 
down and pick up what lay at his feet. 
He began to design machines to turn 
out the stuff. By 1912 he had progressed 
from his original thick, brittle sheet to a 
film about as thin as the cellophane of 
today, had taken out patents on his 
process all over Europe and in this 
country. Since cellophane is nothing 
more than viscose solidified as a thin 
sheet instead of as a thread (as in ray- 


on), it is logical to find the great Comp- 
toir de Textiles Artificiels, biggest 


French rayon company, putting up the . 


capital for Brandenberger’s work... . 
In 1923 the three men who held the 

destinies of cellophane in their hands 

made a trip to this country. They were 





By Haenigsen in the the Yorker 
"WHAT? NO CELLOPHANE?2" 








March, 1932 


old Alfred Bernheim, the original cello- 
phane enthusiast, Edmund Gillet, and 
M. Brandenberger himself. In 1920, the 
Comptoir had sold (for stock) to E. |, 
duPont de Nemours, the North Ameri- 
can rights to its viscose rayon process, 
Present mission was on behalf of La 
Cellophane. 

They soon closeted themselves with 
“Colonel Bill” Spruance, dynamic and 
likable duPont vice-president, and sey- 
eral lesser duPont lights. Colonel Bill 
had helped to negotiate for duPont the 
rayon agreement, and he was as much of 
a rampant bull on cellophane as a du- 
Pont vice-president could permit him- 
self to be. Speedily a deal took shape, 
In exchange for exclusive North Amer- 
ican rights to the Brandenberger proc- 
ess, duPont was to give the Comptoir a 
large stock interest (it has been put at 
50 per cent.) in its cellophane sub- 
sidiary. From duPont, too, was to come 
the cash for this new company... . 


oO DAY in 1924 the employees in 
a duPont plant in Buffalo 
eyed with contemptuous, Anglo-Saxon 
amusement a group of excited French- 
men. Yet the Frenchmen had good 
cause to be excited, to wave their arms 
about, to emit a triumphant “Voila!” 
For they were gathered around the first 
sheet of cellophane to be produced com- 
mercially on this side of the Atlantic. 
They were engineers all, headed by in- 
ventor Brandenberger himself, who had 
come over to make sure that all went 
well. For some time thereafter, the 
making of cellophane continued to be a 
Frenchified affair. Not only were the 
engineers mostly French, not only was 
the first machinery imported straight 
from France, but the French influence 
extended even to the sales organization 
in the elegant person of Jacques Piani, 
an early duPont cellophane salesman, he 
of the Parisian spats and morning coats. 
As time went on, however, the French 
engineers were replaced by the Amer- 
icans they had instructed, the machin- 
ery was made, like other duPont ma- 
chinery, in the parent company’s own 
shops at Wilmington... . 

In the beginning, two men were in 
control of duPont Cellophane Co. One 
was Colonel Bill Spruance, who became 
board chairman, a post he held until his 
retirement two years ago. The other 
was Leonard A. Yerkes, who, then as 
now, was president of both the rayon 
and the cellophane subsidiaries of du- 
Pont. To these must be added a third, 
considerably less august officially but of 
prime importance in actuality: Oliver 
F. Benz, who had been in charge of the 
company’s sales from the very first. His 
is the key job in the company, because 
the rise of cellophane is a selling rather 
than a manufacturing achievement... . 

Messrs. Spruance, Yerkes, and Benz 
opened their campaign in 1924 with a 
tremendous broadside. They circular- 
ized and sent out their salesmen to call 
on manufacturers in all the fields into 
which cellophane has since penetrated: 
baked goods, cigars, cigarettes, prepared 
meats, candy bars, toilet articles, textiles, 
etc., etc. In a sense, everything that 
has happened since has been merely 
part of a follow-up campaign to this 
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opening broadside, a grand and imagina- 
tive gesture. 

The immediate results were nil, and 
for a very good reason. At that time 
cellophane was selling for $2.65 a pound, 
which meant that to wrap a loaf of bread 
in it would have cost over two cents. 
One early customer used to keep his 
supply in the office safe. Such an ex- 
pensive wrapping material was obvi- 
ously practical only on high-priced lux- 
ury articles. The first sign of progress 
came when Whitman’s began to wrap its 
candies (which are medium-priced) in 
cellophane. This was the company’s first 
big account. But it was obvious that 
real progress could come only through a 
series of drastic price-cuts. In 1925 they 
cut the price one-third, to $1.75 a pound. 


The author then proceeds with cam- 
paign reports. Cookies succumbed first 
after the price-cut. “The year after 
cookies capitulated to cellophane, bacon 
and sausages surrendered.” Then candy 
bars and textiles. But cakes dried up. 


" From the time Ward’s cakes dried up 


in plain Cellophane, the duPont labora- 
tories had been at work on a moisture- 
proof variety. Finally, in 1927, the com- 
pany took its biggest step upward; it went 
into production with moistureproof cel- 
lophane. Dr. William Hale Charch in 
particular, then and now duPont’s No. 1 
cellophane research man, tackled the 
problem. After trying in vain to pro- 
duce a homogeneous material which 
would be moistureproof, he went to 
work on a moistureproof coating which 
could be applied to plain cellophane. To 
find something which would adhere to 
the surface of cellophane was as hard a 
job as to mix water and oil. After many 
experiments (2000 is a modest estimate), 
Dr. Charch arrived at a waxy composi- 
tion which was successful. This coating 
has been analyzed as nitrocellulose and 
wax. It is essentially a modified form 
of Duco lacquer. 

Moistureproof cellophane opened up 
vast new regions to the march of cello- 
phane. There was Mr. Clarence Birds- 
eye and his frosted foods, for instance, 
who from the first was a cellophane en- 


thusiast. But plain cellophane was of no 
use to him. When the moistureproof 
variety came out, it went on Birdseye 
foods (now a General Foods subsidiary) 
at once. Sales boomed also among the 
cake and candy makers. But the great 
opportunity for moisture-proof cello- 
phane lay in cigars and cigarettes. 


The author tells how Camels first 
made the country conscious of the cello- 
phane-wrapped cigarette package, and 
how Lucky Strikes followed with the 
“Lucky Tab” specialty. With the patron- 
age of the tobacco interests, 1931 became 
La Cellophane’s banner year. 


A list of the articles now wrapped in 
cellophane would start off with the 
original documents of the Constitution 
and of the Declaration of Independence, 
and would tail off into an insane jumble 
of violin strings, plated silver, golf tees, 
suspenders, shirts, hot-water bottles, 
shoe laces, spark plugs, rose bushes, 
lumber, mops, candles, tapioca, pie, baby 
carriages, clocks, and a de luxe edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 


Texas Cotton and the Moratorium 


Ts LACK OF LEADERSHIP among 
the politicians is amply illus- 
trated by the situation in which Texas 
finds itself. There is no similar popula- 
tion in the United States more directly 
interested in a restoration of stability in 
Europe than is the population of Texas. 
About one family in every three in 
Texas lives on a cotton farm and de- 
pends upon cotton for a living, and 90 
per cent. of the annual Texas cotton crop 
must be exported to foreign countries to 
find a market. Yet fourteen of Texas’s 
eighteen members of the House and one 
of the two Senators voted against ratifi- 
cation even of the current moratorium. 
The situation is illustrated also by the 
announcements of various candidates for 
three new places in Congress which have 
been allotted to Texas, and which will 
be voted on “at large” this year. Where 
such candidates mention the matter at 
all, they declare against “further med- 
dling in European affairs” and against 
“any further reduction or moratorium on 
European debts.” They are for “getting 
out of Europe and staying out.” A swell 
chance the Texas cotton farmer has of 
getting out of Europe and staying out! 
Texas is in Europe up to its neck, and 
has been ever since the first shipload of 
cotton was sent to England from Gal- 
veston in 1839. That was 93 years ago, 
but most of our Texas political leaders 
do not seem to have heard about it. 
But what is Texas to do? Put out 
candidates against its present Congress- 
men on the issue of the restoration of the 
foreign market for cotton? Hardly. 
Such a move would not get anywhere, 
because, forsooth, the present members 


. Of Congress from Texas occupy such in- 


By PETER MOLYNEAUX 


From the Texas Weekly, January 23 


fluential committee positions, due to 
their seniority. They must be returned 
at all odds on that account, it seems. ... 

The truth is that the people, especially 
the poor bewildered cotton farmers, are 
without informed and outspoken iesder- 
ship. The politicians tell them about 
limiting cotton acreage by law and about 
debentures and equalization fees—the 
one to reduce the production of cotton 
and the other to enable them to sell cot- 
ton to the foreigner cheaper than to the 
American cotton spinners, as if the price 
of cotton to the foreigner were not ruin- 
ously low already! Grasping at any 
straw, the people hope that such mea- 
sures will help. 

Meantime, after falling off more than 
a million bales during the season of 
1929-30, and declining still further dur- 
ing the season of 1930-31, cotton exports 
to Europe so far this season are 800,000 
bales less than the greatly reduced ex- 
ports of last season, in spite of the low- 
est prices in thirty years. Indeed, if it 
had not been for the recovery brought 
about by the moratorium during the past 
three months the decline would have 
been much greater than that. 

Questions like that are “too deep” for 
our politicians. They are concerned 
about the Federal taxes that will have 
to be paid if Europe does not pay the 
war debts,-and they are afraid that 
Americans who invest in Europe will 
lose their money. Of course, Texas pays 
less than two per cent. of the federal 
taxes, and not one per cent. of American 
investment in foreign securities is‘ made 
by Texans. A loss of more than 
$600,000,000 by the Texas cotton farmers 
during the past three years, because of 


the steady decline in price occasioned by 
the collapse of the European market for 
Texas cotton, is not nearly so important 
to our politicians, it would seem, as fed- 
eral taxes and the funds of American 
investors. If the people are to have in- 
formed leadership in this matter it will 
not come from the politicians. ... 

The cotton acreage law is a good ex- 
ample of where the leadership of the 
politicians can take us. A test case un- 
der this law was tried in Robertson 
County, and the following paragraph, 
from an Associated Press dispatch re- 
porting the proceedings, is significant: 
“Dr. J. R. Gillam, physician and planter 
of Mart, testified that more than sixty 
families of tenants would be forced to 
move off of his farm if the law were up- 
held. He said he refused to make con- 
tracts, awaiting the outcome of the test 
suit, because he did not intend to vio- 
late any law.” 

This testimony illustrates strikingly 
the real problem presented by the situ- 
ation. It is the problem of providing 
Texas farmers with profitable employ- 
ment. But the cotton acreage law 
would only aggravate that problem. 
What would the politicians who voted 
for the cotton acreage law do about 
those sixty tenant families and the many 
thousands of other tenant families that 
would be left without the means of mak- 
ing a living if their great panacea were 
to be enforced in Texas? 

It is true that there is absolute need to 
reduce cotton acreage. But is there not 
even greater need to insure that ways 
and means shall be found for the farm- 
ers, especially the tenant farmers, to 
make a living? The problem of Dr. 
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Gillam and his tenants, and of Texas 
landlords generally and their tenants, 
cannot be solved merely by passing a 
law. That’s the real point. And yet five 
or six months ago that was the great 
remedy of the politicians, and they put 
the state government to the expense of a 
special session of the Legislature to en- 
act such a law. Today it is as clear as 
daylight that the chief effect of such a 
law would be to create a great unem- 
ployed class among the farm tenants of 
the state, and it is probably true that 
most of the members of the Legislature 
who voted for that law and advocated it, 
would vote to repeal it tomorrow if there 
were any real danger that an attempt 
would be made to enforce it.... 

There is no question of whether the 
European war debt payments to the 
United States shall be resumed or not in 
the near future facing the American 
people. There is the brutal fact that 
they cannot be resumed. The question 
is one of facing that fact squarely, of 
adjusting ourselves to it, and of codper- 
ating to restore the world credit struc- 
ture in spite of that inescapable fact. 
There is no question of whether the 
American people are going to retire our 
own national debt by means of taxation. 
That taxation cannot be escaped if the 
national debt is to be paid. The big 
question is to reconstruct our prosperity 
so that we can afford to pay the taxes. 

Europe itself, regardless of the Amer- 
ican government, can be depended upon 
to do its utmost to help toward that end 
by restoring, in some degree at least, the 
export market for our cotton. But it 
would be much easier if the American 
Government would help. 


Diego 


By JOSEPH BRAININ 


From the Jewish Standard, Toronto 


—_— YEARS OLD, well built, 
although a bit corpulent with a 
flabby, Chinese-looking face surmounted 
by a massive forehead, Diego Rivera, the 
painter, does look Mexican. His stringy 
black hair hangs down, Indian fashion, 
over his ears and frames his Mongolian 
features, producing an exotic effect. 
Wearing a khaki shirt and baggy trou- 
sers—his large bony hands holding a 
brush with the triumphant gesture of a 
torch-bearer—Rivera looks like a fig- 
ure cut out of one of his own world- 
famous frescoes: a Mexican peasant, of 
Indian stock, calling his countrymen to 
freedom. I found him on the sixth floor 
of a Fifth Avenue skyscraper in a large, 
bare office, busily engaged painting a 
fresco which he calls “New York.” 

A strange human animal, perched on 
a wooden scaffold, unconcerned with the 
life on the lower plane. He climbs down 
from the wooden structure rather reluc- 
tantly. He does not feel at home in the 
Yankee-ized atmosphere of his immedi- 
ate surroundings. He hardly speaks 
English. The interviews that have been 








Here is a List of Important Articles 


In the Month’s Magazines 


From January 12 to February 12 


Excluding those quoted in adjoining coiumns 


GENERAL 


Our Confusion Over National 
Defense, by Charles A. Beard. 
Harpers, Feb. Statistics and re- 
ports of pacifists and militarists 
bewilder the conscientious citizen. 

Success or Failure at Geneva? 
by Herbert Brucker. NortH AMER- 
IcAN Review, Feb. Disarmament 
cannot be achieved unless the 
United States accepts French de- 
mands for political security. 

Who Knows Justice? by Clar- 
ence Darrow.  ScRIBNER’S, Feb. 
Justice enforces society’s stand- 
ards; it cannot cure social evils. 

Bankruptcy Mill, by Arthur 
Pound. AtTLanTiIc MontHLy, Feb. 
The American proletariat grows 
while the middle class dwindles. 

In Times Like These, by Calvin 
Coolidge. AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Feb. The ex-President exhorts 
American citizens to have faith 
and patience in these character- 
developing days. 

I Believe, by John Tomajan. 
Attantic Montuiy, Feb. A creed 
by which one can overcome in- 
ertia brought on by the depression. 

Big Navy Boys (a series of three 
articles on armaments), by Charles 
A. Beard. New Repustic, Jan 20, 
27, Feb. 3. Dr. Beard reviews the 
history of propaganda, patriotism, 
and profits in connection with the 
demand for increased armaments, 
and concludes that the naval prob- 
lem should be considered only by 
intelligent and disinterested citi- 
zens under full public scrutiny. 

The Negro of the North, by 
Archibald Rutledge. SoutnH Art- 
LANTIC QUARTERLY, Jan. The Negro 
is better understood and treated 
in the south than in the north. 

But You Can't Let People 
Starve, by Whiting Williams. Sur- 
vey, Feb. 1. A survey of Pitts- 
burgh shows people anxious to 
prevent suffering, and suggests di- 
rections for a relief program. 

The Heights of the Simyen, by 
Alfred M. Bailey. Narturat His- 
TorY, Jan. Adventures of scien- 
tists collecting ibex in the un- 
known mountains of Abyssinia. 

Beyond the Vale of Kashmir, by 
William J. Morden. Natura 
History, Jan. The hospitable in- 
habitants of the country along the 
trail from Kashmir to Ladskh, and 
the devil dances of western Tibet. 

Hunting Whales in the Antarctic, 
by A. J. Villiers. Travet, Feb. A 
modern story of the privations and 
dangers endured by whalers, and 
the thrills.of harpooning. 


The Depths of the Sea, by Wil- 
liam Beebe. Nationat Grocrapuic, 
Jan. Strange forms of life are 
found a mile below the surface of 
Bermuda waters. 

The Ballyhoo of Education, by 
Haydn S. Pearson. Ovrttoox, Jan. 
20. Modern schools have lost sight 
of the purpose of education. 

The Soviet Way with the Crim- 
inal, by A. D. Margolin. Current 
History, Feb. A comprehensive 
survey of Soviet justice by a for- 
mer Ukrainian judge. 

The Music That Is Broadcast, by 
B. H. Haggin. New Repustic, Jan. 
20. A comparison of American 
and British broadcasts showing 
American programs inferior. 

Commemorating a Century of 
Progress. ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
Feb. Planning Chicago’s World 
Fair for 1933. 

Power and the Public. Tue AN- 
NALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOcIAL SCIENCE, Jan. 
Papers presented at a conference 
of the Academy in Philadelphia 
last November. 

Dominica—A Botanical Paradise, 
by Paul Griswold Howes. AMER- 
IcAN Forests, Jan. The author 
wonders why more botanists have 
not visited beautiful Dominica 
with its bewildering array of bo- 
tanical specimens. 


PERSONALITIES 


Senator James E. Watson, by 
Frank R. Kent. ATLANTIC MontH- 
ty, Feb. Personal interpretation 
of “a lovable old humbug,” the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate. 

States’ Rights Ritchie, by George 
Creel.. Couiier’s, Jan. 30. Gover- 
nor Ritchie criticizes the federal 
government as it is, and states 
what he would do if elected. 

Gandhi— Mountebank or Mar- 
tyr? by Patricia Kendall. Ovrt- 
LOOK, Jan. 20. Desire for power is 
Gandhi’s motive in life. 

The Real Alice of “Wonderland,” 
by C. Patrick Thomson. HERALD 
TRIBUNE MaGazIne, Jan. 24. Mrs. 
Hargreaves, Alice, will be 80 in 
May and comes to New York to 
help celebrate the 100th anniver- 
sary of Lewis Carroll’s birth. 

Artist Adventurer, by Lucius 
Beebe. Forum, Feb. A_ vivid 
sketch of Rockwell Kent. 

Walter Damrosch, by W. J. Hen- 
derson. MusIcAL QUARTERLY, Jan. 
Mr. Damrosch at 70 is a loved 
figure in the musical world. 
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In the Month's Magazines 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Moving Toward Monopoly, by 
Lawrence M. Hughes. ScrRIBNER’s, 
Feb. Wealth and power are con- 
centrated in the hands of a few de- 
spite government intervention. 
Business, divided into a few large 
monopolies, well controlled, might 
be beneficial to the public. 

The Rochester Unemployment 
Benefit Plan, by Marion B. Fol- 
som. Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, Jan. 
Nineteen companies agreed on the 
general plan—to appropriate up to 
2% of their payroll for a reserve 
fund, available after Jan. 1, 1933. 


God Help the Farm Board! by - 


Jay Franklin. Forum, Feb. The 
Farm Board has done constructive 
work, but farmers still grumble. 

Importing Aid for Farmers, by 
Oliver McKee, Jr. NaTIoNAL RE- 
PuBLIC, Feb. Foreign parasites are 
imported to combat the corn borer 
and other pests. 

S. M. R. Fortune, Feb. History 
of the South Manchurian Rail- 
road. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Under the Japanese Flag in the 
Manchurian Capital. Cutva WEEK- 
Ly Review, Shanghai, Jan. 2. An 
unflattering survey of the military 
occupation of Mukden. 

Thoughts on the Chinese Boy- 
cott, by G. B. Rea. Far EASTERN 
Review, Shanghai, Dec. A scorch- 
ing criticism of Chinese economic 
resistance, which has led to the 
Japanese attack upon Shanghai. 

George Washington: Father of 
His Country, by Bernard Fay. 
CoRRESPONDANT, Paris, Jan. 10. An 
appreciative article by Washing- 
ton’s leading French biographer. 
(In French.) 

Cruel Truths About America, by 
Leon Negruzzi. ReEvue MOonpImIALe, 
Paris, Jan. 15. A cruel article, al- 
legedly truthful. (In French.) 

Three Invasions of France, by 
Count Max Montgelas. BERLINER 
MonatsHEFTE, Berlin, Jan. French- 
men point out that their country 
has been invaded by Germans 
thrice in a century; and a German 
replies. (In German.) 

Otto Braun of East Prussia, by 
Rochus Aper. QUERSCHNITT, Ber- 
lin, Jan. A character sketch of 
Prussia’s sturdy premier, who is a 
bulwark against Hitlerism. (In 
German.) 

Spain Forging Ahead, by W. 
Horsfall Carter. CONTEMPORARY RE- 
view, London, Jan. “Spain is the 
one bright spot in Europe” under 
the new republic. 

City Planning in the Soviet 
Union. Economic REVIEW OF THE 
Soviet Union, New York, Jan. 15. 
Informative articles by Jacob Crane, 
John Nolen, and Robert Whitten. 








published with him in the New York 
papers were all granted via his private 
secretary, Miss Frances Flynn Paine, 
while he, the interviewee, listened silently 
and sullenly to the lady’s debate with 
the gentlemen of the press. 

When I greeted him in French, a smile 
spread over his stern, concentrated fea- 
tures. A reminiscent, dreamy look 
comes into his sparkling eyes. Eager to 
talk and to listen, he leads me to a cor- 
ner of the huge room. There are no 
chairs. Standing against the wall, in a 
quaint French, Rivera talks on, in his 
first direct interview given in New 
York. 

I am primarily interested in finding 
out if Mexico’s national artist is a Jew. 
His pedigree on his father’s side shows 
Spanish and Tarascan Indian stock and 
on his mother’s, Portuguese-Jewish aad 
Spanish-Russian descent. But when I 
boil down this ancestral potpourri of 
Spanish, Indian, Russian, and Jewish 
lineage to a realistic racial conception, I 
discover that Diego Maria Concepcion 
Juan Nepomuceno Estanislo de la Rivera 
y Barientos de Acosta y Rodriguez, bet- 
ter known as Diego Rivera, is a one 
hundred per cent. Jew. “You are a Jew, 
are you not, Monsieur Rivera?” 

Mexico’s world-famous artist smiles. 
“Of course, I have never hidden the 
fact, although I feel myself rather a cos- 
mopolitan. I was born in Mexico, lived 
a good many years in Europe, and in 
these later years have become part and 
parcel of Mexico’s cultural and national 
renaissance.” 

Rivera tells me of his study years in 
Spain, France, and Belgium; of his ex- 
perimenting in cubism and all the other 
“isms” of modern painting; of the over- 
powering impression when he saw for 
the first time an exhibition of Cézanne 
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in Paris; of his first contacts with the 
paintings of Picasso, Derain, Matisse, and 
Van Gogh; of his restless search to find 
himself; of his life during the war in 
Paris and his close friendship with a 
group of Russian revolutionaries waiting 
in Paris for the collapse of the Romanoff 
Empire. As he spoke, leaning against 
the wall, simply, almost unaware of my 
presence, the gigantic panorama of Ri- 
vera’s life unfolded itself. <A life of 
struggles with colors, with intimate re- 
actions to art. A youth spent almost ex- 
clusively in studios, in museums, in 
technical discussions about forms of art. 
After disappointments in Europe, when 
back in Mexico Rivera gradually found 
himself. He became more and more 
convinced that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for artists to create a form other 
than the sophisticated art of Paris, to re- 
spond to the demand of the revolution- 
ary workers in Russia, and in general to 
the new order of things in the world. 
He realized that the logical place for his 
urt, understandable to the populace, was 
on the walls of public buildings in his 
own country, Mexico. 

From that moment (August, 1921) on, 
Rivera concentrated his energies toward 
obtaining permission from the govern- 
ment to paint some of the governmental 
walls in Mexico City. His work becomes 
part of modern Mexican history. The 
frescoes which he painted during the last 
nine years in Mexico City on the walls 
of the Preparatory School, of the. Minis- 
try of Education, of the Agricultural 
school and of the National Palace in 
Mexico, stamp him as the outstanding 
fresco painter in the world. Art critics 
hail him as the Raphael of the twentieth 
century and Mexico recognized in him 
the most significant figure of her cultural 
reawakening. 


Paris and Berlin 
By PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 


From the Sozialistische Monatshefte, Berlin 


i USED TO say that Paris was 
old-fashioned and Berlin was 
up to date. But if this was true before 
the war, it is entirely false now. Things 
have changed. After the war, Paris was 
modernized while Berlin remained static. 
Paris is, of course, a city of great tra- 
ditions. In many ways it is the most 
modern capital in Europe. But Berlin, 
in spite of certain new departures, has 
remained as it was under Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. 

Berlin reminds you of the year 1900, 
for it is really more old-fashioned than 
Paris. I am not referring to impressions, 
but simply to hard facts. Frenchmen 
will be impressed by Berlin railway 
tracks which seem to disappear, and they 
feel that Germany is technically up to 
date. But this means that they did not 
disembark in the old Friedrichstrasse 
station. . . . Berlin railway stations were 
not built in the reign of Wilhelm IL. 
They are older than that, and most of 


them are very antiquated. Paris, how- 
ever, has its Gare d’Orsay with electrical 
subway trains, its very handsome Gare 
de l'Est, and its up to date Gare de Lyon. 
Of course there are some modern sta- 
tions in German cities, but none in 
haughty Berlin where the modern spirit 
has not evinced itself. As to street-car 
traffic, electric cars with trolleys clang 
down the crowded Berlin streets in 1931. 
Paris, however, has never permitted cars 
in the middle of the street and it is 
gradually getting rid of those running 
elsewhere. As for subways, in Berlin 
there is only a main line, while in Paris 
there is a network—with lower fares. 
In both systems the cars are incon- 
venient and behind the times, but Paris 
is at least installing new equipment. 
There are also more motor trucks in 
France than in Germany. Paris has 
many more automobiles than Berlin, and 
much heavier traffic. Paris has more 
taxicabs; it has better drivers, better 
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street-paving. Under Kaiser Wilhelm 
II, before automobiles, Berlin began to 
make asphalt thoroughfares. This was 
considered very modern, but today it is 
dangerous. For today the streets are 
still the same old asphalt. 

Stations, traffic, and streets disappoint 
the traveler who believes that Berlin is 
more modern than Paris. As to hotels, 
he will find the Berlin architecture re- 
markable, as well as the equipment. He 
has read about the marvelous tall build- 
ings, but he finds only the Halle with its 
busts of the Kaiser, the Adlon, the Es- 
planade (built a generation ago in imita- 
tion of the Carlton in London) and the 
Bristol with its 1880 bar. 

Paris has twenty luxurious hotels, 
while Berlin has only five. This is less 
than Paris has built during the last two 
years. Paris has also built a hundred 
other hotels, and has renovated most of 
the older ones. Paris has a great many 
apartment houses and_ studios, while 
Berlin can only tender furnished rooms 
to rent—an old-fashioned custom. 


As to restaurants, Paris is filled with 
them; while few Berlin restaurants spe- 
cialize in French cooking. As to modern 
theaters, the most up to date in the 
world is the Pigalle in Paris. Berlin has 
only two modern variety theaters, both 
built for other purposes. Berlin, it is 
true, has better modern movie houses 
and more of them, and I prefer the new 
buildings of Berlin to those of Paris; but 
the public buildings in Paris suit their 
surroundings better, and Paris invented 
modern department-store architecture. 

Berlin has produced modern exteriors 
which revamp houses erected under the 
Kaiser and which are therefore deceiv- 
ing, but neither horizontal strips on the 
house-fronts nor electrical advertise- 
ments are anything but _ superficial 
stunts. Most important of all is the vi- 
tality of a city, and in Paris the tempo 
and the traffic are more intensive than 
ever. There are a number of new cen- 
ters, where everything was quiet before 
the war. Montparnasse, with all its 
cafés, restaurants, hotels, and bars, is less 
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than fifteen years old. There is another 
new center in the Porte d’Orleans, and 
still another on the Avenue Wagram, 
During the same period, life in Berlin 
has died down in the middle of the city 
and has turned to the west end. The 
Kurfiirstendamm has swallowed Unter 
den Linden; while in Paris, the Champs 
Elysees and such boulevards have be- 
come ever more lively. Paris has also 
grown in population, and has almost six 
million inhabitants including the sub- 
urbs. It has turned into the greatest cen- 
ter for foreigners that there is, and exists 
as a world capital. It has papers in all 
languages and people of all races. The 
Institut Musulman is the center of the 
world of Islam and the Cité Universitaire 
marks the beginning of a world univer- 
sity. Hence Paris is not being outdone. 
It is further ahead of the rest of the 
world than ever before. It is completely 
modern and ever changing, which dis- 
gusts many Parisians. So if either of the 
two cities has remained old-fashioned, 
it is not Paris. It is Berlin. 


What France Really Wants 


By MAURITZ A. HALLGREN 


From the North American. Review. February 


|: Is NO LONGER a question of 
whether France dominates the 
European scene. That she surely does. 
The real question today wears quite an- 
other face. We must ask instead: ac- 
tually how strong is France? Upon the 
answer depends in large measure the 
immediate future of Europe, and perhaps 
also of the entire world of capitalism. 

It must be remembered, first, that 
France is the most intensely nationalis- 
tic country in Europe, and probably can 
well afford to be under normal economic 
conditions. French diplomacy has al- 
ways actively supported French eco- 
nomic interests, both at home and 
abroad. Moreover, French public opin- 
ion is well-disciplined, at least to the ex- 
tent that all the influential organs of 
public opinion are either owned or con- 
trolled by the industrialists and finan- 
ciers, who in the last analysis are the 
real rulers of the country. No French 
government can survive without the 
consent of the Paris press, that is, without 
the consent of the industrialists and their 
bankers. The close watch the French 
press keeps on the Government was 
pointedly demonstrated by the French 
correspondents in Washington during 
Premier Laval’s recent visit. ... 

It is widely recognized that until 
France and Germany can come to some 
sort of understanding, there will never 
be a firm foundation for peace in Eu- 
rope. But what more can Germany con- 
tribute to such an understanding? At 
first glance it appears that she can give 
nothing that France might consider of 
value. Germany has subscribed to all 
the various treaties of peace, non- 
aggression, and _ security (affecting 
France) that have been put before ‘her. 





Her responsible statesmen have time and 
again independently voiced their desire 
for peace and understanding. The ma- 
jority of her people have shown them- 
selves similarly disposed. 

Germany possesses no armaments what- 
ever that could be used offensively 
against France. She has paid repara- 


tions to the limit of her ability (though 
not without considerable grumbling). 
She has tried economic codperation on an 
impartial basis, and has found that an 
unsatisfactory bridge to an understand- 
ing with France. 
give? 


What more can she 
Certainly the German govern- 
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ment can not hope to suppress all of the 
agitation for treaty revision and re- 
pudiation of the Young Plan; it would 
require a completely autocratic dictator- 
ship to accomplish that task. Shall Ger- 
many, then, give up the new “pocket” 
battleships she is building? 

To most Germans these cruisers repre- 
sent the last tangible symbol of national 
honor, even of national existence. To 
stop building these ships (which can not 
possibly be considered a _ threat to 
French security) would be likely to pro- 
duce a terrific reaction in Germany; 
many people would instinctively feel 
that, deprived of this last tangible sym- 
bol, Germany would indeed be without 


hope, which would produce a state of. 


mind dangerous to France. 
Nevertheless Germany does have 
something of tremendous value to offer 
—her modern and extensive industrial 
plant. The French industrialists and 
their bankers want, perhaps not to own, 
but certainly to control, the industry of 
Germany. They clearly will not be 
satisfied until they get it. It was for this 
that the French at Versailles manoeu- 
vered so cautiously, only to be out-voted 
in the end by the British and Americans 
(who apparently did not suspect the mo- 
tive lying behind the many French sug- 
gestions). It was for this that the Upper 
Silesian plebiscite was “arranged” so as 
to give Poland the principal mills and 
mineral deposits of that district. It was 
for this that France supported the sep- 
aratist movement in the Rhineland. It 
was for this that Poincaré so hopefully 
rushed French troops into the Ruhr in 
1923. It is for this that the industrialists 
of Northeastern France are financing the 
campaign of the French press to hold 
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onto the Saar region until the very last 
moment. And it was in the hope that 
German industry might thereby be 
shaken into their laps like a ripe plum 
that the French last summer dared risk 
an internal collapse in Germany. 

When one reads the history of French 
diplomacy of the last thirteen years, and 
the history of the various cartel nego- 
tiations, and when one _ studies the 
propaganda now being put out with a 
view to creating sentiment for a Franco- 
German customs union (which would 
amount to a pooling of German indus- 
trial and French financial interests, Ger- 
many having the industrial plant, which 
is fast approaching bankruptcy, and 
France possessing the financial means 
with which to put that plant on its feet 


—upon terms dictated by the bankers of . 


Paris!), one gets a very clear picture of 
what France means by “security.” 

It is not necessary to impute personal 
or greedy motives to the French indus- 
trialists to understand this desire on the 
part of France. It is simply that France 
is well aware that a healthy and strong 
national economy inevitably means a 
healthy and strong, and therefore dan- 
gerous, nation. It is not enough that 
Germany should be disarmed in a mili- 
tary sense; she must also be disarmed in 
an economic sense, and France can now 
see no other way of accomplishing this 
except by capturing control of German 
industry. ... 

France cannot stop the economic de- 
pression, which is threatening not only 
her allies (and thereby the “sanctions” 
upon which rests the status quo of 
Europe) but her own economy as well. 


The 


She has barely managed, with such 
financial strength as she has, to keep 
these allies faithful and obedient. She 
has done nothing to prevent the rise of 
German nationalism, but has in point of 
fact so manipulated her foreign policy 
as to have directly contributed to this 
distinct menace to her position. Fur- 
thermore, France cannot prevent the rise 
of Russia as a military power, which 
constitutes another menace to the French 
system and therefore to Europe. France 
might, as the London Times has sug- 
gested, turn from her policy of selfish- 
ness and use her gold power “as far as 
possible to save the world from further 
confusion.” She might also come to 
terms with Germany on a basis that 
would leave that country economically 
as well as politically independent. But 
here again France has shown weakness, 
moral weakness, rather than strength. 

It is conceivable, of course, that France 
might achieve her purpose and gain con- 
trol of German industry without pulling 
down European economy in the process, 
but it is hardly likely that she could do 
this without arousing American opinion 
against her. American citizens control 
more than one large industrial enter- 
prise in Germany; their investments in 
that country total three billions of dol- 
lars. One can not imagine these Amer- 
ican investors sitting idly by while 
French industrialists and financiers are 
assuming control of the German indus- 
trial plant. And therein perhaps lies the 
greatest and most effective limitation to 
French strength, and the most serious 
obstacle to the realization of French 
policy in Europe. 


Women and Unemployment 


By HOWARD DOUGLAS DOZIER 
From the South Atlantic Quarterly 


t= TIMES are out of joint and 
of course anything may hap- 
pen, but even during ordinary times the 
women seem to have the better of it over 
the men in holding on to their jobs. 
While the men are suffering technologi- 
cal unemployment the women are en- 
joying technological employment. La- 
bor saving machinery, fatal to those who 
wield picks, toss shovels, and push 
wheelbarrows, while destroying some 
jobs, is creating clerical and white col- 
lared ones which can be “manned” by 
women. Thus improvement in industrial 
processes, division of labor, and hair 
trigger specialization have brought mil- 
lions of women into competition with mil- 
lions of men for the same wage-paying 
and salary-paying positions. Because 
women are willing to work for less or 
dare not ask for more they are entering 
places formerly held by men.... 

It is obvious that no discussion of the 
problem of unemployment can ignore 
the presence of women in industry. 
This is a touchy topic. When men 
write about it, they are charged with 
jealousy and resentfulness; when the 


women talk about it, they are accused 
of militancy. Its importance, neverthe- 
less, entitles it to dispassionate study for 
the economic problem that it is... . 

Modern industrial methods and ma- 
chinery have disfranchised physical 
strength and _ enfranchised physical 
weakness. Lines of demarcation have 
been wiped out until almost any job held 
by any man can now be filled equally 
well by some woman. The field of com- 
petitive endeavor has been immeasur- 
ably widened. Men and women work 
together not as experts in particular 
fields bounded east, west, north, and 
south by sex, but in those limited only 
by aptitude.... 

It is as hard to characterize an army 
of unemployed as it is to indict a nation, 
but this generalization I think will stand: 
unemployment among a given number 
of men will reach more dependents and 
cause more suffering than a like amount 
of unemployment among women. With- 
out forgetting for a moment the many 
cases where unemployed women are re- 
sponsible for others than themselves, it 
can be said with confidence that unem- 
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ployment among women results for the 
most part in inconvenience and personal 
suffering to the unemployed while gen- 
eral unemployment among men takes its 
toll not only in personal sacrifice but 
also in anguish on account of responsi- 
bilities to others which cannot be met.... 

No question is being raised as to 
women’s right to work, where, when, or 
how they choose, or the necessity of 
many of them to do so, or as to their 
ability to compete successfully with men. 
Their right is recognized and their abil- 
ity conceded. Nor is any suggestion 
made that they vacate the places they 
have made for themselves. It is assumed 
that they are in industry to remain as 
long as they will. 


Te EMPLOYED WOMAN is a phe- 
nomenon of the existing stage of 
development of the arts. Her services 
have been in demand; she has sold them 
for what they would bring; she has 
changed her employment and redefined 
unemployment in her own _ terms. 
Doubtless many a woman who reported 
herself to the 1930 census taker as un- 
employed would not have thought of 
herself in that capacity twenty or even 
ten years ago. She has given up the old 
for the new, and much of what she had 
under the old she has exchanged for 
what she may be able to get under the 
new. For this, she as well as the men 
and society, have paid a price. ... 

If called upon to be specific, I should 
name as the major loss which women 
have sustained the potential leisure 
which they might have had; leisure in 
the sense of free time, not for parasitic 
idleness but for voluntary production. 

If the past three years have taught us 
anything it is that with the equipment 
and labor at hand we can produce ma- 
terial goods faster than our machinery of 
distribution can deliver them into con- 
sumption, and that our economic and 
cultural salvation depends upon material 
consumers who can devote themselves to 
immaterial production. 

A quarter of a century ago women, 
who are by nature and adaptation singu- 
larly fitted to furnish the grace for culti- 
vated living, might have become just 
such a class, but when they found that 
they no longer needed to do the washing 
by hand at home, they went in for mak- 
ing washing machines down town along 
with the men. 

Their resourcefulness enables them al- 
most invariably to convert a_ small 
amount of money into a higher standard 
of living than men can purchase with a 
far larger sum. With all due modesty, 
I suggest that with our machines and 
modern devices we men might have fur- 
nished the material wherewithal for as 
high a standard of living generally as 
that which we have enjoyed. Had we 
been permitted so to do, perhaps now we 
all could define more of our unemploy- 
ment as blessed leisure and have to ac- 
knowledge less of it as baneful loss. .. . 

I am by no means persuaded that 
seven million people are too many to 
have unemployed, but I am quite cer- 
tain that we have the wrong people un- 
employed, and many wrongly employed 
among whom I would list a large number 
of recent women recruits. Seven 
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million persons, many of them women, of 
proper qualifications could, if withdrawn 
from industrial pursuits, add immeasur- 
ably to our cultural life, solve the prob- 
lems of the idle poor without themselves 
becoming the idle rich. 

Perhaps an additional equivalent of 
that much unemployment could be 
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slashed off of the end of the week for 
everybody without depriving modern 
machinery of enough human effort to 
keep it from producing as much as can 
be distributed without debauching our 
economic system and littering it with 
material waste and human suffering... . 

Unemployment is a_ veritable hell 
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when it means the loss of a job which 
means loss of the means of livelihood, 
but an inestimable blessing when rede: 
fined in terms of leisure for the public 
good, opportunity for cultural enjoy- 
ment, the full measure of self-expres- 
sion, and, above all, time for the sheer 
joy of living. 


Rochester's Unemployment Plan 


By MARION B. FOLSOM 


From Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 


O: Fesruary 18,1931, announce- 

ment was made through the 
Industrial Management Council of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce that 
fourteen companies in Rochester had 
adopted the Rochester Unemployment 
Benefit Plan. Since then five other com- 
panies have adopted the plan and we 
expect several others before the end of 
the year. These nineteen concerns nor- 
mally employ 28,000 persons, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. of the industrial em- 
ployees of the city. They vary in size 
from one of forty-five employees, to the 
Eastman Kodak Company, which nor- 
mally employs 13,000 in Rochester. 

The products of these companies and 
the nature of their businesses vary con- 
siderably. It was originally the hope of 
those who devised the plan that it could 
be adopted by any manufacturing com- 
pany regardless of size or the nature of 
its industry. The fact that nineteen 
companies, so different in size and prod- 
ucts, have already adopted the plan 
would indicate that it is worthy of con- 
sideration by other companies. 

Many of the companies have been giv- 
ing study for a number of years to sta- 
bilization methods. Some of them have 
almost entirely eliminated seasonal un- 
employment and have reduced to a mini- 
mum unemployment due to business de- 
pressions. Some of the methods which 
they used are accurate forecasting of 
sales, careful planning, scheduling of 
production, building up of inventories 
during slack seasons, diversification of 
products, education of the public against 
seasonal buying, changing hours to 
meet changes in volume, price conces- 
sions during the off season... . 

The companies have adopted the same 
general plan but eacii will administer its 
own plan separately. Each company 
will build its own unemployment re- 
serve fund during a period of years, be- 
ginning in 1931. Careful estimates have 
been made of the liabilities assumed 
under the plan and it is felt that suffi- 
cient reserves will have been accumu- 
lated by 1933 so that unemployment 
benefits could be paid in that year if 
necessary. No benefits will be paid prior 
to 1933. An annual appropriation of two 
per cent. of the payroll will be made, the 
amount depending upon the degree of 
stabilization reached in the company, 
until the fund reaches a maximum equal 
to five annual appropriations. Any pay- 
ments made from the fund after. the 





maximum has been reached will be re- 
placed by additional appropriations at 
the regular annual rate. 

Some of the companies plan to turn 
their funds over to trustees, but others 
will handle the reserves themselves. 

No contributions will be made by em- 
ployees during normal times. If, how- 
ever, after January 1, 1933, there is a pro- 
longed period of unemployment and it 
seems to the management that the fund 
will be inadequate to take ‘care of the 
benefits, an emergency will be declared 
and all officials and employees of the 
company who are not receiving unem- 
ployment benefits will be assessed one 
per cent. of their earnings. These de- 
ductions will be added to the unemploy- 
ment reserve fund. The companies will 
add to the fund an equal amount in ad- 
dition to the annual appropriation. 

The plan will be administered by a 
committee appointed by the management, 
in which both the employees and the 
management will be represented. 

All employees earning less than $50 a 
week who have been in the employ of 
the company for one year or more are 
covered. The unemployment benefit will 
be 60 per cent. of the average weekly 
earnings of the unemployed person, with 
a maximum of $22.50 a week. The bene- 
fits will be payable after two continuous 
weeks of unemployment. The maximum 
number of weekly benefits varies with 
the length of service as follows: 


Length of Service. Benefits. 
1 year to 1144 years 6 weeks 
1% years to2 “ Be 
2 Seong: 10) 2% 
3 “ to 4 “ i Lid 
4 "GOs i 
5 “ and over a 


Benefits will be paid to a part-time 
worker to make up the difference be- 
tween his actual earnings and the amount 
he would receive in benefits were he 
wholly unemployed. If he is working 
60 per cent. of normal time, or more, he 
would not receive benefits. 

If an employee obtains permanent 
work outside, the benefits will cease. If 
an employee obtains temporary work 
outside he will still be eligible for bene- 
fits, but in no case will his weekly bene- 
fits and his earnings on the temporary 
work exceed his actual earnings prior to 
lay-off. ... 

In the opinion of the management of 





these companies the plan will be advan- 
tageous to the companies, the employees, 
and. the community in general. With 
the additional incentive provided by the 
adoption of an unemployment benefit 
plan, employers will. undoubtedly strive 
to find additional means to reduce fluc- 
tuation in-employment. Greater effort 
will be made to stagger production, to 
seek new marketing methods, and to find 
new products which might be added. 

To the employee this plan brings 
greater security and will help tide him 
over a period of unemployment. At the 
same time because of the limited benefits 
it should not result in less incentive on 
his part to save... . 


N IMPORTANT FACTOR to be con- 

sidered is the cost of such a 
plan. to a company. In the case of the 
Kodak Company the records were such 
that we could go back in one plant as 
far as 1900, to determine the cost if the 
plan had been in operation. In other 
plants we were able to go back to 1913. 
Other companies in Rochester were able 
to determine what the cost would have 
been for a number of years. 

All were surprised to find how little 
the plan would have-cost. At the Kodak 
Park Works, where stabilization methods 
have been in use for a number of years 
and where lay-offs have been very low, 
it was found that the plan would have 
cost considerably less than one per cent. 
of the payroll. In the other Kodak 
plants the average annual cost from 1922 
through 1930 would have been about 
three-quarters of one per cent... . 

We believe that the responsibility for 
establishing unemployment reserves rests 
with industry and if industry does not 
accept this responsibility, it will face 
legislation—possibly unsound legislation. 

In conclusion, we in Rochester do not 
agree with those who contend that very 
little can be done to reduce unemploy- 
ment. Almost two years ago we set up a 
permanent organization with a full-time 
secretary and staff to conduct a continu- 
ous and systematic study of the problem 
and to arouse the employers and the 
community to action. We have already 
made considerable headway but much of 
the work must be done during prosper- 
ous times... . 

If action is taken by the local com- 


‘ munities throughout the country, by the 


state and the federal governments, we 
should have much less unemployment. 
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Toes Straight Ahead 


constructed shoes, restore it to a fuli measure of usefulness. 


EFT foot! Right foot! Up hill and down dale—over hard 

pavements and country roads as well as indoors, they 
If you want them to 
carry you several more millions of steps in comfort, a little 
time will be well spent considering that marvelous bit of 


have carried you millions of steps. 


anatomic engineering, your own foot. 


And those healthy little feet of your children—keep them 
strong as they are now by giving your boys and girls the 
right kind of shoes and by teaching them to walk softly 
like an Indian—with toes straight ahead. 


Unless all of the twenty-six bones in the foot are kept in 
their proper places, the long arch which extends from 
heel to great toe, or the short arch across the ball of the 
foot, may weaken, sag or fall. Pain in the foot, leg or 
other parts of the body will follow pressure of displaced 
bones against sensitive nerves. . 


Stubborn cases of headache, backache, continued fatigue, 


poor circulation, indigestion, unruly nerves, spinal dis- 
orders, neuritis, rheumatism or pain often mistaken for 
kidney trouble may have their origin in the feet. 


Kept strong and well, neither tilted out of proper posi- 
tion nor cramped by ill-fitting shoes, your foot is a sturdy 
support. But even if it has been badly used, a foot spe- 
cialist may, by prescribing foot exercises or scientifically 
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Misuse (walking with toes out) 

Disuse (lack of daily exercise) 

Abuse (wearing improperly fitted shoes)—cause temporary 
foot miseries, fallen arches and other serious injuries. 


Do you stand and put your full weight first on one foot, 
then on the other when buying new shoes? Your foot is 
longer when you are standing than when you are sitting. 


Shoes should have a straight inner edge and should be 
large enough to permit the toes to lie flat. And most 
important—the sole of the shoe, under the ball of your 
foot, should not round down in the center or bend up at 
the sides. If it does, the short arch may be forced down 
and flattened by your weight. Feel the inside of the shoe 
to make sure that the sole is not lower in the middle 
than at the sides. 


When a foot is unable to carry its load uncomplainingly, 
knees, hips and spine suffer the consequences. A straight 
body, having good posture, is rarely found above weak- 
ened or distorted feet. 

Send for the booklet “Standing Up to Life” which tells 
how to overcome many foot troubles by means of in- 
telligent corrective foot exercises. Address Booklet 
Dept. 332-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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How Life Insurance Funds 


Are Invested 


W™ EVERY insured person 
to die, the insurance com- 
panies would be called upon to pay 109 
billion dollars to beneficiaries. Such an 
occurrence is beyond the realm of possi- 
bility except over the course of a gen- 
eration or two—even if war, pestilence, 
and catastrophe were to add their toll to 
the normal deaths from disease. The 
death rate among insured persons in the 
Metropolitan Life during 1931 was only 
8.76 per thousand. 

The legal reserve carried by life insur- 
ance companies of the United States, to 
protect their liability to policy holders, 
now exceeds $20,000,000,000. It has 
grown from $2,900,000,000 since 1906. 

How this reserve is invested has been 
told by William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
speaking on one of the notable radio 
programs of Halsey, Stuart & Co., invest- 
ment bankers of Chicago and New York. 
Mr. Law, for purposes of graphic presen- 
tation (and speaking for all life insur- 
ance, not his company alone) divides the 
reserve into twenty equal parts: 

Six parts have been loaned on first 
mortgages upon homes, stores, and office 
buildings located in the best sections of 
our growing cities. 

Two parts have been loaned to the 
United States Government, states, coun- 
ties, cities, and to similar Canadian juris- 
dictions by purchasing their bonds. 

Two parts have been loaned to farm- 
ers in the most successful agricultural 
districts, through mortgages upon their 
productive farms. 

Three parts have been loaned to our 
best managed railroad systems, through 
mortgages upon their property or rolling 
stock. 

Two parts have been loaned to what 
we now call “public utilities,’ that is 
gas, electric light and power companies, 
and telephone companies, through mort- 
gages upon their plants. 

A bit less than one part upon other 
miscellaneous bonds secured by mort- 
gages upon industrial plants of estab- 
lished earning capacity. 

Three parts. have been loaned to old 
policyholders upon pledge of their poli- 
cies to supply them with cash, or to se- 
cure premiums due. 

A bit more than one part has been re- 
tained in the form of cash, home office 
buildings, other real estate in the con- 
duct of business, and other assets not al- 
ready included. 

“Looking back over a period of years,” 
Mr. Law declares, “one can almost read 
the economic and _ political history of the 
United States in noting the investment 
trends of life insurance and their under- 
lying causes. During the time when our 
electric street railways enjoyed the high 
popularity and earning power, the life 
insurance companies acquired substan- 
tial blocks of their securities only to dis- 
pose of most of them as the importance 


of that form of transportation waned and 

became less and less profitable due to 

the increasing use of automobiles. 
“Holdings of farm mortgages grew 


steadily during the great agricultural | 


activity which accompanied the military 
operations of this country and its allies 
during the war period with the extraor- 
dinary demand for our staple products. 
The ratio of investments in city mort- 
gages decreased during that period, but 
with subsequent construction operations 
from 1921 to 1929, holdings of city and 
suburban mortgages grew rapidly. 

“With the development of the electric 
light and power industry, and the gas 
and telephone systems, the life insurance 
investments in the first mortgage bonds 
of these concerns increased in desirabil- 
ity and safety, and their ratio to total 
assets is now more than three times as 
large as in the year 1921. 

“Similarly after the end of the great 
war the immense holdings of the com- 
panies in Liberty Bonds were gradually 
disposed of, until their ratio fell from its 
peak to an amount approximating one- 
fifth of former holdings. 

“During the last few years of stress 
and strain when many policyholders 
have required additional cash, the life 
insurance companies have loaned upon 
pledge of policies amounts within sur- 
render values which have now attained 
a ratio of 15.9 per cent. of assets. These 
loans are abundantly safe, but their 
growth is viewed with much concern by 
the management because they will re- 
duce the sum payable to beneficiaries.” 


| ie New York Lire Insurance 
Company, rendering its eighty- 
seventh annual report, shows how wise 
and careful managers have apportioned 
its risk. This company’s assets, ap- 
proaching two billions in the aggregate, 
are invested in this way: 





Amount Per cent. 
Policy “Loans .65.5.:5..5 $379,479,403 20.08 
Ss See, eee 9,792,154 52 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government. 47,531,981 2.01 
State, County, City 115,177,906 6.09 
a eee: 383,112,490 20.27 
Public Utility...... 151,189,300 8.00 
Industrial ......... 19,793,580 1.05 
Foreign (largely 
Canada). ....... 45,545,909 2.41 
Preferred and 
Guaranteed Stocks. 62,402,545 3.30 
Real Estate......... 37;777,895 2.00 
First Mortgages: 
City Properties.... 547,233,155 28.95 
PONS cr occa 26,003,152 1.37 
Interest and Rents 
Accrued........... 31,938,020 1.69 
Other Assets......... 33,167,390 1.76 
WOR. sie. $1,890, 144,880 100.00 


A fourth of these investments—if we 
exclude loans to policy-holders—is in 
the form of railroad bonds. One does 
not easily escape personal interest in the 
solvency of our railroad systems. 
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Melvin Traylor 


Continued from page 27 


of his time to the solution of Chicago's 
tax difficulties. 

This tale of a young Kentucky moun- 
taineer’s climb to success represents the 
character of achievement which we all 
admire. It embodies and visualizes that 
opportunity for which America stands, 
It explains, in part, why Traylor’s for- 
mer neighbors—in Kentucky and Texas 
—have thought of him as presidential 
timber in these perplexing times. But 
there is a further reason. In these later 
years, Melvin Traylor has brought to 
bear on national problems a mind that 
has proved itself vigorous and accurate 
in thinking, courageous in decision and 
expression. Common sense and sound 
judgment, combined with fearless leader- 
ship, have always been in evidence; and 
he has won friends on a new and nation- 
wide scale. One of the common people 
himself, yielding to none in humbleness 
of origin and familiarity with the prob- 
lems of those who must make their own 
way, he has shown great insight and 
sympathy in public utterance which 
have attracted wide attention. 


YEAR AGO this middle west- 
erner was at Washington, 
standing before a meeting of industrial 
and financial leaders from all the princi- 
pal nations of the world. With a sure- 
ness and courage that startled the as- 
sembly, Traylor analyzed thoroughly the 
economic condition of the nation, and 
said that it was “ambition, cupidity, and 
greed” which had dictated certain eco- 
nomic policies and so brought the col- 
lapse of 1929. In his words, “ambition 
for place, power, and profit blinded 
leadership to the obvious dangers ahead.” 
“The approach of business distress had 
been obvious as early as 1927. No deter- 
mined effort was then made to stop ex- 
pansion. Leadership, on the contrary, 
promoted unwise combinations and 
mergers, and sold the resulting securities 
to men and women fascinated by high- 
powered salesmanship and an inborn de- 
sire to gamble for big profits.” He 
branded floor trading on the stock ex- 
change as “plain crap shooting.” Those 
in positions of leadership, who had a 
moral responsibility to the common peo- 
ple of this country, had “followed the 
procession, obviously intent upon getting 
theirs while the getting was good.” 

On the same occasion, speaking of the 
American farmer, he said: “I hope I may 
be pardoned if I claim a personal ac- 
quaintance with the life on the farm and 
the problems of the farmer. In my 
opinion, no great division of human so- 
ciety has ever been lied to, and lied 
about, as much in the same period of 
time, as has the American farmer in the 
last ten years. He has been the victim 
of more false economic and political in- 
formation, with its constant destruction 
of public confidence in everything he is 
and represents, than has any other ele- 
ment in our social structure.” 

These utterances make it evident that 
Melvin Traylor feels no reluctance to 
strike a new trail. “Above everything 
else,” someone has said of him, “he has 
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the power of moral indignation and the 
courage to say what he thinks.” His de- 
termination to think independently, 
freely, and without prejudice on great na- 
tional issues will not down; and it is well 
that this determination keeps so con- 
stantly to the fore. Only free minds can 
give constructive direction in a democ- 
racy. Such qualities are indicative of 
leadership of a high order. 


oo CANNOT be accused of 
talking to win acclaim. He has 
not sacrificed his convictions for the 
favor of any group or interests. He has 
fearlessly presented the truth on great 
economic issues, national and local. In 
his personal life and his public discus- 
sions he clings to those principles which 
he recently defined in a speech at Dal- 
las, Texas, when he said: “What we want 
above everything else is to abandon the 
struggle to keep up with the Joneses, 
and to re-discover the true purpose of 
life, which is the joy to be found in the 
simple virtues of industry, thrift, and 
sane living.” 

This record, these qualities, these words 
and actions, help to explain the regard 
for Melvin Traylor in the states where he 
is best known—Kentucky, Texas, and II- 
linois. Those who know him best re- 
member that he was once a poor moun- 
taineer boy, and that by sheer ability 
and hard work he has overcome handi- 
caps and become a banking leader whose 
counsel on financial matters, public and 
private, is eagerly sought; and yet he 
has remained a defender of the rights of 
common men and women, a man who 
has never lost the common touch. In 
his office, under the portrait of his chil- 
dren, he spends his days intensely, easy 
to approach, understanding, sympathetic 
and quick to help with the problems of 
the poor as well as the wealthy who 
come to see him. Surely in those years 
in Kentucky and Texas he never put in 
longer hours, nor gave himself more to 
his desk and the public, nor denied his 
own inclinations and pleasures more 
than he has during these critical times. 

Mr. Traylor, the banker, has spent un- 
numbered days with citizens’ committees 
seeking ways to drag Chicago out of that 
political and legal muddle which threat- 
ens to make it our first taxless city. He 
served many months, also, in 1929, as one 
of two American members of the com- 
mittee of statesman-financiers who cre- 
ated the Bank for International Settle- 
ments at Basle in Switzerland. 

Crisis is said to bring the man. The 
present period demands leadership with 
a clear and courageous grasp of es- 
sentials, The entanglement of over- 
developed governmental activities, with 
the resulting excessive taxation, calls 
for keen insight, business ability, finan- 
cial grasp and relentless decision, and 
high character. Melvin Traylor has ex- 
pressed what might be called his national 
creed in these words: “. . . that we may 
be rich without forgetting to be right- 
eous; that we may have leisure without 
license; that we may be powerful with- 
out being. offensively proud; that we may 
be nationally minded without being 
narrow-minded; and finally, that we may 
live in a world of fact without surren- 
dering our faith.” 
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ROGRESSIVE public utility companies offer to the well informea 
investor a desirable combination of safety, yield, and marketability. 


We represent the Insull Group of public utility companies, operating 

in 31 states. Among them are Commonwealth Edison Company, The 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Middle West Utilities Com- 
any, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, and Midland 
nited Company—all listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


The successful direction of Mr. Samuel Insull and associates accounts 
largely for the outstanding investment reputation of these companies. 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is available for those wishing to invest 
out of income. Send for full information. 


UrTitity SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis 
Kansas City Des Moines 
Cleveland Detroit 





Los Angeles Indianapolis 
San Francisco Milwaukee 
Louisville Tulsa 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, Hartford 








Here is the book everyone is discussing— 


Can Europe Keep the Peace? 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


Famous REVIEW CF REVIEWS author and war corre- 
spondent whose monthly articles in this magazine for the 
last seventeen years have kept readers well ahead 
foreign news, 


Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Send me without extra charge “Can Europe Keep the l 
Peace?” by Frank H. Simonds, and enter my subscrip- 
tion to magazine checked below for 2 years at the 
regular subscription rate of $6. If I like the book I | 
will, within 7 days, send you $1 first payment—then $1 


RR-3-32 | 


a month for 5 months—or I will return the book and | 
there will be no obligation. [Single Cash Payment, | 
5.50. 
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KNOWING that REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
readers will not want to miss this authorita- 
tive diagnosis of Europe's ills, ambitions 
and finances, we have obtained a supply to 
offer to subscribers FREE. Your present 
subscription may be extended, or you may 
have the GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
instead. Or send either magazine to a 
friend and the book to yourself. Get your 
copy of Mr. Simonds’ book while this 
unusual offer lasts. 
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MOTION PICTURES: A Story of Achievement 


Two of that organization’s most impor- 
tant internal accomplishments are the 
arbitration system and the “uniform 
contract.” The many complications that 
grew up around the rental of films by 
exchanges to exhibitors made the rental 
contract an involved and voluminous af- 
fair. One of the first joint efforts of the 
industry was to evolve a uniform con- 
tract covering every phase of the exhibi- 
tor’s relation to the distributor, in terms 
that have been defined by mutual agree- 
ment. This contract was adopted by all 
members of the association, and it re- 
mained in force until the spring of 1930, 
when it was voided by the Supreme 
Court on the ground that it violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The reason 
was that one clause in the contract com- 
pelled submission of any question aris- 
ing under it to one of the industry’s ar- 
bitration boards established to smooth 
out relations between distributors and 
exhibitors before the litigant appealed to 
the court. This was held to be a tech- 
nical violation of the exhibitor’s right to 
freedom of contract, although the deci- 
sion recognized that the uniform con- 
tract had vastly benefited the industry as 
a whole, and had promoted rather than 
discouraged competition. 


H™= WAS a staggering blow to 
harmony within the industry. 
In 1929 only 55 cases involving exhibi- 
tors’ contracts were brought before the 
courts. Some 30,000 others had been 
settled by arbitration boards. In‘ 1930, 
following the Supreme Court decision, 
5000 such cases had to be tried in the 
courts, with all the attendant delays and 
heavy public expense. During the past 
year a long series of conferences has re- 
sulted in developing a new contract de- 
signed to overcome the difficulties of the 
anti-trust law. This new contract will 
probably be put into effect this spring. 

Arbitration, uniform contracts, and 
block booking are phases little known to 
the public, whose news of movie hap- 
penings is confined largely to screen 
stars, expensive pictures, new theaters, 
and the horrendous revelations of the 
censors. But these terms are of vast im- 
portance nevertheless—even to censor- 
ship, as a study of the inner mysteries 
of screen distribution shows. 

Motion pictures are photographed on 
cellulose film. Like ordinary photo- 
graphs, as many copies may be made 
from the original as are desired, and 
each copy may be used many times. 
Thus it is possible to show the same pic- 
ture in all parts of the country simulta- 
neously. Generally there are from 150 
to 300 of these copies—‘“prints” is their 
trade name. These are sent to film ex- 
changes, which are in effect motion pic- 
ture circulating libraries, located at 
strategic points throughout the nation. 
Convenience and trade custom have 
caused certain cities to be known as “key 
cities,” around which distribution activi- 
ties center. Thus the exhibitors of Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas get their prints 
generally from Minneapolis. Southeast- 
ern exhibitors get theirs from Atlanta, 


Continued from page 35 


Ohio Valley exhibitors from Cincinnati, 
and so on., There are thirty-two of these 
key cities, in which all the major pro- 
ducing companies are represented as 
well as a large number of independent 
exchanges that handle miscellaneous 
film. A network of smaller exchanges 
and film repositories covers the country 
so that scarcely a city of importance is 
without some motion picture repository. 

The first cost is that of the original 
negative, which includes all production 
expenses and ranges (for a modern full- 
length talking picture) from $200,000 to 
$2,000,000 or more. The prints made 
from this negative must be rented for 
enough to pay their own costs, amount- 
ing to around $100, plus exchange main- 
tenance and incidentals, plus each print’s 
pro rata of the original negative’s cost, 
plus all profits. This expense must be 
kept down to a price at which the ex- 
hibitor can rent the film at a profit. 

At this point complications set in. 
Theaiers range in seating capacity all 
the way from 200 to 5000, and daily re- 
ceipts range from $20 to $20,000. If a flat 
universal rental price were charged for 
each picture, three-quarters of the ex- 
hibitors could not afford to show the 
pieture at all, and returns from the re- 
maining quarter would not cover pro- 
duction costs. This difficulty is met by 
a sliding scale of rentals, the basis of 
which is the seating capacity of the the- 
aters. There are other factors. Theaters 
in large population centers can charge 
higher admission, for greater attend- 
ances, than those in outlying districts; 
hence they bear a greater share of pro- 
duction costs. Paying more for their 
film, they are entitled to more for their 
money; consequently they are given 
preference in release dates. This is the 
meaning of the term “first-run houses.” 
They are the theaters which pay a high 
premium for the privilege of showing 
pictures first. The small exhibitor prof- 
its by this, for he gets the advantage of 
the big theater’s advertising. 

All these conditions, as they affect the- 
aters, are studied and tabulated at the 
key exchanges; and a basic rental price 
is set for every picture in each theater. 
Each rental is a matter of individual 
bargaining. This is necessary because 
varying local conditions can from day to 
day affect the price the exhibitor can 
afford to pay. The result is that the 
smallest industrial and rural community 
sooner or later can see at lowest prices 
the great epic pictures such as “The 
Covered Wagon,” “Ben Hur,” or “Halle- 
lujah,” for which the larger theaters paid 
thousands of dollars to exhibit and 
which may have cost millions to produce. 

It would, however, be overdrawing 
the picture to let it rest here. There are 
not many such epics, and neither the 
popular audience nor the rank and file of 
small exhibitors are educated to their 
use. Producers make the bulk of their 
profits on the naive, romantic melo- 
dramas which bring a steady income to 
the majority of the theaters, but which 
many important exhibitors accept only to 
fill in their programs. 


It has taken many stormy years to de- 
velop this universal distribution system, 
It still is cumbersome and _half-com- 
pleted, according to the statements of its 
own sponsors. Reformers outside the 
industry will endorse this statement with 
enthusiasm. The difference is that while 
producer and reformer both have the 
same ideal in mind, the producer con- 
siders himself laboring arduously toward 
an exceedingly difficult goal, while the 
reformer believes in the simple device 
of a law which will declare that the pro- 
ducer has already attained this goal and 
must conduct his business accordingly. 

Some serious difficulties come from 
the need of producing a never-ending 
series of films which can be placed in 
the small exhibitor’s hands at a reason- 
able cost. Outstanding pictures can be 
produced only if there is steady income 
from less important pictures to keep the 
studios and theaters running. 

At the same time, sales costs must be 
kept down, both for exhibitor and pro- 
ducer. The exhibitor cannot spend his 
time shopping for individual pictures, 
and still operate his theater to advan- 
tage. Also, no time must be lost in get- 
ting the finished picture into the theater, 
because the producer cannot afford to 
have his capital tied up, and because de- 
lays hurt the exhibitor. Finally, there is 
the need of the producer to plan far in 
advance, in order to keep his studio run- 
ning full time and to guarantee an un- 
ceasing flow of pictures. 

Out of all these opposing necessities 
comes the much discussed “block- 
booking.” By this system the exhibitor 
contracts for his pictures en bloc, with- 
out seeing them and without any oppor- 
tunity for selection. In its mechanics, 
block booking is merely wholesaling, 
with the exhibitor buying his pictures in 
job lots; but as motion pictures are not 
groceries or coal, the results of such 
wholesaling are very different. The ad- 
vantages of block booking are: (1) It 
enables the exhibitor to buy his pictures 
at lower rates; (2) it saves him time 
and expense; (3) it insures the producer 
of the disposal of his entire output, in- 
stead of making only the best bear the 
season’s costs; (4) it enables him to plan 
his season’s film program in a sequen- 
tial relationship of costs and subjects. 


HE CHIEF OBJECTION to block 
booking is that it restricts the 
exhibitor in selecting his programs in 
accordance with community needs. There 
are many reform organizations that would 
like directly to influence the selection of 
pictures for local exhibition. With all 
the good-will in the world, the exhibi- 
tor is limited in codperation if he has to 
buy pictures wholesale, sight unseen. 
This is another difficulty which the in- 
dustry has been trying to solve for years. 
The exhibitor’s predicament is of vital 
importance, for the whole industry is de- 
pendent upon: local community good- 
will. Block booking has long been a 
source of irritation, and there is not a 
producer or distributor who would not 
welcome any plan through which it 
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could be avoided. The problem has been 
approached in the industry’s usual way, 
by compromises and modifications that 
ultimately become trade practices, and 
the industry is gradually feeling its way 
toward harmony. But this process is too 
slow for those who want to remedy the 
block booking evil by a law declaring 
that it does not exist. 

This leads directly to the question of 
censorship, official and unofficial, and to 
the efforts that various well-meaning 
bodies are making to bring about the 
Perfect Picture by legislative fiat. Cen- 
sorship, strictly as such, is rapidly be- 
coming a dead issue politically. “Regu- 
lation” is the term now used, under 
cover of which to carry out the idea of 
moral supervision of the contents of a 
picture. These attempts still crop out 
sporadically. Censorship boards exist 
under one name or another in seven 
states, and there are perennial attempts 
to create new ones. 

It is easy to sneer at the efforts of so- 
cial betterment organizations, ministe- 
rial associations, civic bodies, and single- 
handed reformers, who evolve panaceas 
overnight and expect lawmakers to 
translate them into workable procedures 
through the magic gift of government. 
But we cannot sneer at the sincerity of 
purpose which underlies those efforts. 
The motion picture producer and his 
critics are in the familiar position of 
the technician trying step by step to 
reach a given result, and the lay re- 
former wanting the same result, but in- 
tolerant of the apparent half-measures 
in the step-at-a-time procedure. 


ENSORS CANNOT make films. The 

function of official censorship 
comes down to the exclusion of scenes 
that do not agree with the censor’s per- 
sonal ethics. Here we have so wide a 
field for varying opinion that the pro- 
ducers complain that the censorship 
boards rarely make the same cuts in a 
given picture. What Kansas censors 
think is harmful to morals, Ohio censors 
may pass without a murmur, while 
Pennsylvania will discover immoralities 
that neither of the others thought of. 
This reduces the whole concept to ab- 
surdity. No one seriously believes that 
seven of our states operate under seven 
different moral systems while the rest 
of us have no morals at all. 

After all, state regulation of people’s 
moral, or political, or ethical ideas has 
no place in a republic. Yet this kind of 
intrusion is exercised by some state cen- 
sorship boards. They go beyond ques- 
tions of morals. One board banned the 
picture, “Romola,” George Eliot’s novel 
of Italy in the days of Savonarola (about 
1490) on the ground that it taught Com- 
munism. A production of Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,” dealing with the sev- 
enteenth century New England, was 
barred because it implied that a clergy- 
man could be immoral. “Disraeli” was 
cut by another censorship board because 
the principal character was referred to 
as a Jew, which of course he was. An- 
other board cut out references to castor 
oil. Many deletions are justifiable. 

Public interest in censorship has never 
been manifest. Censorship laws are 


usually passed by pressure of the reform 
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Industry Turns to Electricity 
and Gas 


@ Industries inareas served bythe Associated 
Gas & Electric System are modernizing by 
substituting electricity for steam power, by 


replacing private electric plants with central 


station service, and by sub- 
stituting gas for other fuels. 
The result of these changes 


over the past five years is: 


TOTAL PLANTS 

MODERNIZED . 1,267 
With Electricity . . 951 
With Gas. .'. . . 316 


Since 1920, the use of both electricity and 
gas in industry has been more than doubled. 
Still, only 75 per cent of industry is now 
electrified, and only 49 per cent gets its power 
from public utility plants. It is estimated 
there is an immediate opportunity for an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in the amount of gas 


used for industrial purposes in this country. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway, New York City 











element upon the legislature, and the 
people are rarely consulted. Only once 
in the history of censorship has there 
been a referendum vote. In 1922 the 
Massachusetts legislature passed a cen- 
sorship law after several years’ agitation. 
The law was then submitted to a refer- 
endum, and the people voted it down 
by a majority of nearly 3 to 1. This was 
no indication that Bay Staters did not 
want good pictures. It showed rather 
that they did not believe in censorship. 

These are the problems which Con- 
gress and various state governments are 
constantly being urged to settle by new 
laws and by tax-supported commissions. 
The belief seems to be that bestowal 
of public office upon the ordinary citizen, 
generally untrained in any line except 
his own, miraculously qualifies him to 


solve problems that have been the life 
study of experts in their own profes- 
sion. We see the same manifestation in 
children at Christmas time. Father is 
a familiar refuge and companion until 
someone hands him a beard and a 
pointed red cap. Then he is Santa 
Claus, magic bearer of gifts and wielder 
of mysterious powers—until he takes off 
his beard and joins the family group 
once more. In Hollywood and in New 
York there are experienced men who 
have spent anxious years trying to solve 
difficulties for which we expect our law- 
makers to find instant answer through 
the endowment of a legislative beard. 
Laws are pending in various states and 
in Congress which propose more official 
regulation and aim at the prohibition of 
block booking without offering effective 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 


financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. 


The investment booklets listed 


below are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility of financial adver- 


tisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 


Write direct (men- 


tioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number and use the coupon. 


For Inpustria and banking executives the booklets of leading commercial banks 
and financial houses are listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 


simplifying your banking and financial problems, 


and may point the way, for 


manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 


and sales facilities. 


Please enclose 10c if the material of more than one company is desired. 


INVESTING IN OpporRTUNITY—describing the 
(68) company’s electric system. 


“A Cuain oF Service.” A booklet de- 

(2) scribing and illustrating the history 
and development of the Associated 
System, offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. : 


INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quarter), dis- 

(66) cussing bond market indicators and 
a group of sound bonds for invest- 
ment, common stocks and preferred 
stocks. Issued by A. G. Becker and 
Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 


Servinc 9000 ComMmuNITIES, a new 26- 

(12) page illustrated booklet, which gives 
investors an interesting picture of 
the large field covered by Cities 
Service subsidiaries, engaged in 
electric light and power, petroleum 
and natural gas industries. Included 
is a detailed statement of Cities Ser- 
vice Company’s earnings over the 
past 20 years. Offered by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New 
York. 


From LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH AND FORWARD, 

(65) a booklet explaining the major fac- 
tors for greater profits on your out- 
put. Offered by First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Report oF UNITED FounpEers Corpo- 
(55) ration for six months ended May 
31, 1931, showing complete list of 
portfolio holdings, together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General Cor- 
poration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 


Guaranty Service. A book describing 

(51) the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to 
customers. Offered by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 


Looxinc AHEAD FINANCIALLY, visualizing 
(52) the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and 
helping investors to build out of 
current income an accumulation of 
property to provide permanent in- 
come. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 


Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


INVESTMENT Review. Current information 
(41) on the selection of securities for in- 
vestments is offered by Hornblower 
& Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 


“THe InsutL Group oF Pusiic UTILity 

(69) Propertres”—a booklet explaining 
the formation of these two new in- 
vestment companies, including a de- 
scription of the operating properties 
of each. Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc.: Corporation Securities Com- 
pany of Chicago, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


NaTIONAL STEEL Corporation. An out- 

(29) standing Industrial -Enterprise. It 
can be secured by addressing in- 
quiries to The National City Com- 
pany, National City Bank Building, 
New York City. 


Stock anp Bonn Recister. A record for 

(53) listing the important features of each 
security which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Paciric LicHtinc Corporation: A De- 

(67) scription of the History and De- 
velopment of one of America’s 
Oldest Utility Groups. Pacific 
Lighting Corp., 433 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“Wuat Rich Men Know”—A booklet of 

(71) interesting facts about investments 
in first-rank common stocks and 
describing 20th Century Fixed Trust 
Shares. Address 20th Century De- 
positor Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 


“INVESTMENTS THAT EnpuRE.” Utility Se- 

(39) curities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill., describes the va- 
rious securities which are offered 
by the public utility interests which 
this company serves. 


“RELIABLE INVESTMENT CounsEL—How To 

(62) Cuoose.” A 32-page booklet for in- 
vestors: helpful, informative. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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substitute. In addition, admission-tax 
bills are threatened in several states 
and at Washington, which a theatre-goer 
must pay. The industry is already pay- 
ing $100,000,000 annually in various taxes, 
If past experience counts for anything, 
most of these bills should fail unless they 
are worked out on the basis of the in- 
dustry’s announced needs. No business 
can stand the intrusion of amateur su- 
pervision backed by arbitrary authority 
instead of knowledge, no matter how 
well meaning that supervision may be. 

In 1928, Senator Brookhart of Iowa in- 
troduced a bill designed, in his opinion, 
to end forever the distribution troubles 
caused by block booking. It set out to 
give the distributor a chance to select 
all his pictures in advance, to give the 
public a voice in motion picture selec- 
tion, and in general to take the Perfect 
Picture out of the millennium and put 
it just around the corner. This was to 
be done by legally compelling distribu- 
tors to give exhibitors opportunity to 
see every picture before it was booked 
for showing, by prohibiting block book- 
ing and compulsory arbitration. 


HE RESULT of this effort to help 

the small exhibitor must have 
astounded the Senator. The Exhibitor's 
Association of his own state protested 
against the passage of the bill. At the 
hearing the difficulties involved in block 
booking were thoroughly thrashed out 
and the Senator learned for the first 
time that the major distributors and pro- 
ducing companies were as interested in 
the exhibitor’s welfare as he was. 

Some of the most violent objections to 
the bill came from the small exhibitors 
themselves. Bad as block booking was, 
witnesses on both sides generally agreed 
that the proposal that the exhibitor in- 
spect each picture before he contracted 
for it would be ideal, except that it 
would probably be ruinous to all con- 
cerned. One exhibitor from a_ small 
western town, after explaining at length 
what would be the consequences if he 
had to bargain separately for every pic- 
ture, and have it screened before he 
took it, finally gave up with the despair- 
ing remark: “Well, Senator, I guess you 
don’t know anything about motion pic- 
tures.” The bill was never reported out 
of committee. 

But Senator Brookhart is not finished 
with the movies. In collaboration with 
ex-Representative Hudson, he has pre- 
pared an imposing new bill that can only 
be described as cataclysmic in its revolu- 
tionary proposals, its unbounded earnest- 
ness of effort, and its limitless ignor- 
ance of the motion picture industry and 
the powers of the federal governmeni. 
It is nothing less than a proposal that a 
government commission supervise the 
making, distibuting, exhibiting and cen- 
soring of all motion pictures. 

It opens fire with the astonishing 
declaration that “the motion picture in- 
dustry is hereby declared a_ public 
utility.” Thus the nature of the beast 
is changed by declaring that it is a dif- 
ferent kind of beast. Then it provides 
for a commission of nine members free 
from political affiliations, but appointed 
from the two major political parties. 

These non-partisan party members are 
to be qualified by. experience in the tech- 
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nique of the motion picture industry, 
put nevertheless shall not have had any 
actual connection with motion pictures 
for five years before taking office. That 
is, none of these qualified experts can 
know anything about sound pictures. 

The commissioners are to have arbi- 
trary authority over every detail of pro- 
duction, from the selection of the script 
to supervision of photography, set, cos- 
tuming, research, music, sound repro- 
duction—everything. There are few 
professional supervisors who would un- 
dertake that assignment, although there 
are many patriots in Washington who 
would—and who believe they could do 
it, too. 

The bill further provides for a system 
of auditing and investigating accounts 
and other matters all over the country, 
which would require a small army of 
traveling office-holders to realize. Fin- 
ally, it proposes to assess the industry 
itself for the maintenance of this army. 
The author of the bill slipped a little 
there, for he forgot that earnings come 
solely from box-office receipts, so that 
the public would have to pay the bill 
for obstructing its own pictures. He 
should have provided a government bond 
issue for the next generation to pay. 

The bill cannot pass, but it is interest- 
ing as an extreme example of what many 
American industries today are being sub- 
jected to by sensational, half-baked 
attempts to evoke the power of govern- 
ment in support of the theories of people 
who offer only commonplace idealism as 
a substitute for factual knowledge. 

It is difficult to write reasonably about 
the movies and their makers in this con- 
troversial period. One is supposed to 
damn either one side or the other. If 
he does not, he runs a fair risk of be- 
ing damned by both sides himself. Yet 
the whole subject is too vital to be left 
to partisanship. Unnecessary suspicion 
attaches itself to both sides in these at- 
tempts to saddle the motion picture 
industry with reform laws. It cannot be 
repeated too often that the interests of 
the public and the industry are identi- 
cal. We all want pictures that we can 
be proud of as citizens and as lovers 
of good entertainment. There is no Vir- 
tue Trust. 


N° ONE REALIZES more keenly than 
the leaders of the industry 
how great are the possibilities for good 
in their product. But the motion picture 
is so new ‘that most of its leaders began 
their careers in other walks of life. They 
have been beset by almost insuperable 
difficulties, and nevertheless have suc- 
ceeded in building up a source of public 
recreation, education, and industrial and 
commercial advance that, with all its 
faults, is superior to anything of the kind 
that had ever before existed. It has a 
long road to travel before it can be free 
from serious criticism, but every year 
is bringing progress. To realize this it 
is necessary only to compare the best, 
the average, and the worst motion pic- 
tures we have today, with those of ten 
years ago when the Hays Organization 
began its work. Slowly the present in- 
ternal difficulties of the industry are 
reaching a solution. New difficulties will 
arise, and these will have to be settled 
gradually by more patient plodding from 
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within, not by legislation from outside. 

Certain vital public interests are still 
calling for remedy. The writer can men- 
tion only some of these and his own con- 
clusions thereon, giving assurance that 
he has no intention of asking anyone to 
pass a law about them. 

(1) There should be more organized 
codperation and less organized opposi- 
tion between the motion picture industry 
and those sincerely interested in pictures 
from the social point of view. The or- 
ganized industry favors this and spends 
much effort in promoting it. At this 
writing three thousand local organiza- 
tions of socially minded people are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity. It is 
the effective way to accomplish what the 
industry is wont to call “raising the 
quality of the demand.” It in turn will 
continue to raise the quality of the sun- 
ply and disvel much misunderstanding. 
Misunderstanding is fatal to progress. 
Let those who feel that the industry is 
insincere in its effort at improvement, 
begin painstakingly to get the exact 
facts; and let them keep this up until 
either they prove their case or lose their 
suspicion. 

The same applies to the motion picture 
industry. A censorship campaign is not 
necessarily an indication that some one 
wants a political job. It may indicate a 
deep-seated grievance which can be met 
by getting the facts and acting on them. 

(2) The: public should stop blaming 
the producers for declining to make good 
pictures for poor audiences, and then 
in turn furnishing good audiences for 
poor pictures. 

(3). Educational use of motion pictures 


has never been given a fair chance. The 
motion picture began its existence as a 
form of recreation exploited by commer- 
cial recreation men; hence education has 
been a side issue. The initiative of the 
Hays organization should be followed, 
but it is neither good business nor good 
public policy to burden it with sole re- 
sponsibility. Here, if anywhere, govern- 
ment codperation might help. Many im- 
portant departments at Washington 
maintain their own motion picture 
bureaus, but have inadequate funds for 
proper work. The government might 
well afford to have these pictures pro- 
fessionally produced and then made 
available for public educational work, or 
else arrange with the motion picture in- 
dustry to do the distributing. 

(4) Children have a reasonable right 
to see motion pictures, and education of 
their taste is more important than cen- 
sorship. Why would not some method of 
school-board supervision and financing 
children’s showings in selected theaters, 
be a legitimate educational expenditure? 
Before the war, Germany was training 
its children’s taste in operatic and or- 
chestral music in this way. 

(5) Finally, the real public interest in 
the motion picture industry lies in its 
results. The public has a right to expect 
an abundance of the best pictures at the 
lowest price consistent with the interests 
of all concerned. There are limits of 
public policy that apply to all industry. 
Within these the motion picture industry 
must be allowed legal clearance to get 
results in its own way. 

Then it can be held eiercomning for its 
own actions. - 








































A TERMINAL FOR LESS-THAN-CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 





COMMISSIONER CULLMAN 


Off the Sidewalks of New York. 


By HOWARD S. CULLMAN 


Commissioner of the Port of New York Authority 


A VAST ASSORTMENT of troubles 
besets our railroads. Some 
of these cannot be attributed, by any 
process of reasoning, to that convenient 
goat, the current economic slump. Cer- 
tainly, the question of excessive terminal 
costs—especially for less-than-carload 
freight—may be classed as a pre-depres- 
sion problem, and one which can be met 
without waiting for the dawn of a new 
economic day. The Port of New York 
Authority offers one immediate and 
logical answer in the construction of the 
first Universal Inland Terminal for less- 
than-carload freight on Manhattan 
Island, business heart of New York City. 

Any New York merchant or manufac- 
turer could, today, make a severe in- 
dictment of Manhattan freight methods. 
In an age dedicated to speed and con- 
venience, it takes more time, effort, and 
expense to move less-than-carload ship- 
ments a few city blocks than it does to 
move them many railroad miles. In a 
day when great vehicular bridges and 
tunnels link Manhattan with the main- 
land, 65 per cent. of all New York freight 
is still lightered. At a time when the 
lesson of codperation has been learned 
by every major industry, the trunk lines 
serving the metropolis still maintain 
costly individual pier stations, competing 
among themselves but offering no real 
competition to their greatest mutual 
rival, the motor truck. 

Inland Terminal No. 1, which will 
cover the block bounded by Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Streets, Eighth and Ninth 
Avenues, is the first in a proposed series 
of three similar structures. When com- 
pleted, the Port Authority terminal pro- 
gram will permit the railroads to read- 
64 


just their methods to economic evolu- 
tion, to capitalize rather than compete 
with the transportation media which 
twentieth century ingenuity has devised. 

Served by every known type of motor 
vehicle—truck, trailer, and tractor—lo- 
cated to make the most of all the prin- 
cipal trans-Hudson arteries, the Ter- 
minal bears the promise of efficiency and 
significant economies to the railroads, 
the shipping, and the buying public. In 
principle it may be likened to a gigan- 
tic package post office. Its immediate 
objective will be the reduction to the 
public of handling costs on less-than- 
carload freight. 

Trucking inefficiency in Manhattan is 
notorious. The average truckman today 
may start out in the morning to collect 
a consignment of radios from upstate, a 
crate of cotton goods from Carolina, a 
bag. of walnuts from California, a desk 
from Grand Rapids, and a case of shoes 
from Massachusetts—all arriving via dif- 
ferent railroads. To collect this load he 
must call at six separate pier stations. 
He must park his truck six times, wait in 
line six times to pay freight charges, and 
waste more time and effort in loading 
goods from pier floors—not platforms. If 
he is lucky he may manage to collect 
and deliver his load by noon. Then he 
must start out with his outbound goods, 
which may be equally diversified, de- 
manding a repetition of his morning’s 
schedule. 

This is the manner in which trucking 
—costing six cents a minute—is carried 
on; and it is in this way that manufac- 
turers and merchants roll up a bill for 
handling costs which the buying public 
pays. It is this bill that scientific ter- 


minal methods should reduce materially. 

At Inland Terminal No. 1 a shipper’s 
truck will be able to deliver and collect 
all goods, via any and all railroads, 
from and to any and all points of the 
compass, on one trip. Designed on a 
mammoth scale, equipped with three 
hundred tailboard positions for mer- 
chant and railroad trucks, the new Ter- 
minal will be the last word in trucking 
efficiency. All outbound freight will be 
received on the Fifteenth Street side, 
where trucks—backing into any of the 
specially built berths, of platform height 
—will be loaded without interference to 
street traffic. All inbound goods will be 
sorted for consignees, ready to be picked 
up on the Sixteenth Street side of the 
building on the same trip. 


ROM THE RAILROADS’ point of 

view, the new terminal program 
should help to eliminate waste move- 
ments of freight cars, which have ac- 
counted for 7 per cent. of the total cost 
of port terminal operations during recent 
years. From the basement of the Ter- 
minal, freight sorted and assigned to the 
line designated by the shipper will be 
loaded upon trucks or tractors. As fast 
as these are filled they will proceed to 
the -Jersey railheads via the Holland 
vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 
River, or else via the ferries. Jnbound 
loads will be collected at these railroads 
in New Jersey, and brought to the Ter- 
minal on the return trip. 

It has been estimated that the central- 
ization of terminal operations will reduce 
less-than-carload trucking in Manhattan 
by one-half. This is of importance not 
only to the shippers, to whom it means 
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Write for full information to 


AMERICAN SHEET ano TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Sheets and Light Plates 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago 
Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Pipe and Tubular Products 





Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, Russ Building, San Francisco 
Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 30 Church Street, New York City 
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| somali g in number, because no one 
material could combine and reconcile 
the properties of all—each grade of USS 
Stainless Steel possesses singular virtues 
for particular uses. Recommended with 
discrimination according as one or an- 
other of these alloys is best adapted to 
specific requirements. 


Correspondence is invited by the five 
subsidiary companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation named below — each 
with respect to the particular forms of 
steel that it produces. Send for literature. 





CHROMIUM-ALLOY = CHROMIUM-NICKEL 
STEELS STEELS 


Ferritic Austenitic 


USS- - 12 USS — 188 
USS--— 17 USS — 182 
USS -— -—27 USS — 2542 


U SS Chromium- Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under licenses of 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York; and of 
Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 


== Gypical Uses: == 


@ MANUFACTURING and 
INDUSTRIAL—Machinery and fur- 
nace parts, dampers, fans, preheaters, 
pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, noz- 
zles, plungers, and machinery specialties. 


Ny € CHEMICAL—vats, tanks, stills, 
digesters, condensers, retorts, paper and 
pulp manufacturing equipment, circula- 
tion systems, and laboratory apparatus. 


@ AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC—For 
radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings, pol- 
ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane 
parts and instruments, 

G OIL REFINING—Bubble caps, still tubes, lin- 
ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitators, 
and other refining equipment. 

q FOOD HANDLING — Pasteurizers, tables, 
hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtures, 
cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and 
accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils. 
@ ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members and 
supports, hinges and hardware, decorative metal embel- 
lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles, 
panels, and ornamental work. 

@ HOME APPLIANCES— Kitchen equipment. 
cooking and canning utensils, furniture, cabinets, elec- 
trical appli sinks, plumbing fittings, stoves, ranges, 
and tableware. 

@ MISCELLANEOUS — Packing house equip- 
ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, 
humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch 
boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank cars, 
railway car parts and fittings, and many other uses where 
beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factors. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS are carried to your floor, by elevator, in this new inland terminal. 


increased efficiency, but to every pedes- 
trian and motorist. Parked trucks, par- 
tially loaded trucks, and trucks making 
unnecessary trips are important factors 
in a traffic problem that grows daily 
more troublesome. The centralization 
of terminal facilities will be an impor- 
tant step toward thinning the ranks of 
superfluous trucks that now clog Man- 
hattan thoroughfares. 

Further, when the codperative meth- 
ods which the railroads have adopted in 
this enterprise have proven a practical 
success, a step of importance from the 
point of view of port development can 
be accomplished. With three terminals, 
handling all less-than-carload freight, it 
will be possible for a number of existing 
pier stations to be released for steamship 
use exclusively. 

Whether the Port Authority is build- 
ing a $60,000,000 bridge over the Hudson, 
or a railroad terminal, one principle has 
always been strictly adhered to: each 
enterprise must become self-supporting. 
This Inland Terminal No. 1 will be not 
only a unique shipping facility but a 
great modern office and loft building. 
Fourteen stories in height, centrally lo- 
cated, the building has been designed to 
secure maximum window space, high 


Industrial 


“IT SEEMS TO ME that instalment- 
buying could be used to im- 

mense advantage for modernizing indus- 
trial plants,” said a plant owner during 
one of those spontaneous meetings in 
the smoker of the 20th Century. “There 
are scores of manufacturers who would 
like to buy machinery right now, but 
who dare not weaken their quick-asset 
position by buying for cash. Nor do 
they want to borrow from their banks, 
even if they could. In such cases the in- 
stalment-buying plan seems to have 
everything to recommend it. It has 
worked out quite well in the purchase 
of automobiles, oilburners, and other 
products which may be classed as lux- 
uries, where the risk is much greater. 


ceilings, floors capable of sustaining 
heavy loads; and it will be fully sprink- 
lered. Further, it will offer the shipping 
tenant certain unique facilities. Twelve 
freight elevators will bring inbound 
shipments directly to upper floors. Out- 
bound goods will be sent directly to the 
basement, where railroad vehicles will 
take them to their destination. Fully 
loaded trucks can be raised, on four 
truck elevators, to manufacturing floors 
and there unloaded, eliminating several 
costly handlings. The Eighth Avenue 
side of the building has been reserved 
for office space and it will have all the 
external dignity required of such an 
edifice, while offering the convenience of 
easy inter-communication with the ship- 
ping and manufacturing portions of the 
structure. 

The codperative spirit which the rail- 
roads have shown in this enterprise has 
made it a reality. A joint operating 
agency, including all the trunk lines 
serving the port district, will direct all 
shipping activities at the terminal. It is 
anticipated that this codperation will 
bear immediate and visible results in in- 
creased efficiency and appreciable sav- 
ings to the railroads, to shippers, and to 
the buying public. 


Sidelights 


“All of us know that the most up-to- 
date equipment may bring about savings 
anywhere from 25 per cent. to 200 per 
cent. or more. What if it is necessary to 
pay somewhat above ordinary bank in- 
terest? Equipment manufacturers have 
made tests which take the risk out of the 
proposition for the purchaser. If these 
equipment manufacturers are so sure of 
what their equipment can do, they 
should be willing to take payment out of 
savings as they accumulate.” 

With cheap money, abundance of 
funds, and everyone agreed that the cry- 
ing need is for industrial activity, this 
is something to consider. 


@ ©@ WHALE MEAT is used as food for 
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cows to a limited extent in Norway. 
Millions of pounds of this meat are 
thrown overboard annually from whal- 
ers. By a dehydrating process, it may be 
preserved. It is said to contain three 
times as much protein as herring, great 
quantities of which are now fed to live- 
stock in Norway. 


@ @ CAST-IRON BLOCKS are being used 
to surface a road in England. These 
blocks are of heavy triangular sections, 
embedded in bitumen carried by a con- 


_crete sub-surface. It is claimed that the 


blocks are non-skid, are cheaper than 
granite, and can be made quickly. If 
they prove durable, their use on an ex- 
tensive scale will bring greater activity 
to Britain’s lagging iron industry. 


@ @ ALMOST THREE PER CENT. of the na- 
tion’s total food bill, or more than 
$470,127,000 of perishable foods are lost 
annually in the retail stores of the 
United States. One egg out of every 
dozen is lost in distribution, while losses 
in fruit and vegetables through evapo- 
ration and deterioration often run as 
high as 25 per cent. Meat losses from 
discoloration and shrinkage are also 
high. What an opportunity for refrig- 
eration, and improved wrapping! 


@ @ Gray MOLD or nest decay is a 
form of rot which attacks pears when 
boxed for storage or shipment. Wrap- 
ping the pears in ordinary wrapping pa- 
per does not prevent the spread of the 
rot from affected fruit to sound fruit. 
The rot can be isolated and sound fruit 
protected fully by wrapping it in copper- 
ized paper—a paper impregnated with 
copper. According to Dr. J. S. Cooley, 
Department of Agriculture, who made 
this discovery, about 30,000 boxes of 
pears will be stored this year, each pear 
wrapped in copperized paper. 


@ @ So tone as the “uppers” are in 
good shape, it is economical to have new 
soles and heels put upon shoes. No one 
would think of throwing shoes away 
without having them soled and heeled at 
least once. This same practice is being 
applied more and more to machinery. 
When the outer rim of railroad wheels 
receive “flats,” the old rims are taken 
off and new rims shrunk on. Sometimes 
the flat is built up by means of welding. 
Waterwheels and hydraulic turbines are 
having the wear parts either filled up 
by means of welding, or replaced by 
overlays of extremely hard metal. The 
teeth of drag lines and steam shovels also 
are given overlays to take the wear and 
extend the life of the teeth. 

The use of welded overlays has an- 
other advantage. Where extreme hard- 
ness is required to combat wear, the un- 
derlying body may be of softer, less 
brittle metal capable of withstanding 
shock and vibration. 


@ @ Roapseps of highways are being 
releveled hydraulically. Iowa’ used this 
method in 1930 to raise some 19,000 
square yards of sunken paving at the 
cost of $1.09 a square yard. Equipment 
required is a portable cement mixer, an 
air compressor and jack-hammer, air 
drill or paving breaker, and a truck. 
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Conquers Rickets 


Continued from page 43 


the clinic rooms to have X-ray photo- 
graphs taken and other observations 
made. A careful record was kept. 

“The results exceeded our expecta- 
tion,’ Dr. Hess reported to his associ- 
ates at the American Medical Associa- 
tion meeting. “The best prevention was 
obtained with the milk from cows which 
received the greater supplement of ir- 
radiated feed (yeast in this case). This 
milk not only prevented rickets but was 
able to effect a cure in the cases in which 
a test of this kind was undertaken. In 
addition the infants thrived well and 
gained normally in weight. It may be 
added that the health and nutrition of 
the cows also was excellent.” 

“These clinical observations were 
paralleled by biological tests of the milk 
carried out in the laboratory,” continued 
Dr. Hess. This work was done under the 
direction of Dr. H. C. Sherman, and was 
largely a repetition of tests made on rats 
a year earlier. 

Dr. Edwin T. Wyman, of the Infants 
and Childrens Hospital of Boston, has 
also been experimenting with this vita- 
min D milk and is equally enthusiastic 
about this new scientific advance in the 
fight to banish rickets. 

The feature that appeals particularly 
to these doctors is the fact that this 
method of securing the necessary vita- 
min D, through the use of a natural food 
opens the way for the general elimina- 
tion of rickets. Whole communities of 
babies can now be safeguarded and 
treated from the public health standpoint 
rather than by laboriously taking each 
individual baby as a separate case. 

A word as to the availability of vita- 
min D milk. At present certified milk 
activated with vitamin D by feeding 
cows irradiated yeast is available in the 
metropolitan areas of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. The yeast may be 
secured by any dairyman, but he must 
have the facilities and the technical abil- 
ity to utilize it properly, and only a large 
dairy with many cattle which can be 
carefully controlled is suitable for the 
production of such biologically improved 
milk. There are, of course, many such 
dairies in the United States. 

Another method for increasing the 
vitamin D content of milk’is by irradia~ 
tion of the fluid milk after it has come 
from the cow. Such irradiated fluid 
milk is already on the market in England 
and the Continent and will undoubtedly 
be widely distributed in this country. 
At present a well-known brand of pow- 
dered milk is manufactured from fluid 
milk which has been irradiated. This milk 
has been demonstrated to be efficacious 
in the prevention and cure of rickets. 

The time will probably come when 
health authorities will stress the de- 
sirability of having all market milk ir- 
radiated or otherwise reinforced with 
vitamin D, Augmenting the vitamin D 
content is significant to the promotion of 
the public health and physical welfare. 

By this development of vitamin D 
milk, another victory has been won for 
Science and another widespread human 
affliction can be relegated to the past. 
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“Their land also ai 
is full of silver and gold “ ae = 
neither is there any end to their 
treasures «+» neither is there any 
5 end to their chariots. 
~lsaiah I, 7. 


Nthe midst of plenty, 

men have been 

walking in fear... 
X. of what? 


Somnolent wealth has idled for want of inspired 
leadership that would set it to work. Men have 


been waiting ... for what? 


Today the stalwart are starting, have started, 
boldly, with self-inspired confidence. They have 
summoned the Engineer that he might point new 
ways to produce goods at a profit to fill 
impounded needs at a lower cost. 


In nearly every plant, every factory, every mill 
are opportunities for converting savings into 
renascent profits. Call in the Engineer to study 
your plant, your methods. The investment, rightly 
made, will bear rich fruit, but the hour for 


preparation grows short. a 


= & 
J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 32 
Engineers x 
South Carolina ee 


a organization of national scope, ——s 
to serve you, regardless of location 


Greenville 






























































THE MOST IMPORTANT EQUIPMENT 


IN ANY PLACE OF BUSINESS AFTER 
CLOSING HOURS IS THE SYSTEM 
THAT CHECKS THE WATCHMAN 


MI 


mA 





A Detex System will be low in first cost, the 
total depending upon the number of stations 
required. Detex Key Registering Clocks will 
handle 1 to 39 stations per clock. The Detex 
Patrol’s capacity is unlimited — any number 
that a watchman can cover. 

The savings in insurance will usually recover 
the cost of the system the first year. 


The operating and maintenance cost will be 
low. 


Your insurance broker or rating board can 
give you the information as to the possibility 
of rate reductions. Complete information on 
the Detex Watchclock System will be sent 
on request. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


37 Beach St., Boston ‘arick St., 
Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 
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The Tax Muddle in Chicago 


Continued from page 29 


But what of the future, not only for 
Illinois and for Chicago, but for every 
state, county, and city in our country, 
and for the United States itself? 

We must have not only honest men 
and women in office, but we must have 
those who have been taught the great 
underlying principles of government. 
Operating expenses must be cut; graft 
must be wiped out. But there must be 
something more than all this—something 
more important. Something more than 
honesty, something more than the reduc- 
tion of expenses, something more than 
graft wiped out. 

We must study the art of government, 
and youth must be inspired with its 
duty to the public. Thousands of young 
men and women enter the profession of 
teaching, well knowing that it yields only 
a moderate return in dollars and cents, 
but they expect to enjoy it, and through 
it to render service. Just so, after hav- 
ing been instructed in the art of gov- 
ernment, our young people must be in- 
spired to enter public life. 

Universities near large centers of 
population are giving particular atten- 
tion to such study. Through their re- 
search they are aiding many groups of 
citizens seeking to bring about better 
conditions in local governments. North- 
western University has four professors— 
Ely, Haensel, Hahn, and Simpson—who 
devote the major portion of their time to 
these problems, three of them being in- 
vestigators in the field of taxation. In its 
schools there are nine special courses re- 
lating to the study of the underlying 
principles of government, and seven or 
eight research projects are carried on. 

Our government must be conducted 
with intelligence or democracy will end. 
To illustrate: There are more than 430 
political bodies in Cook County, each 
levying taxes. This creates a fearful 
overhead. It is not intelligent. Students 
of research in political affairs continually 
emphasize this. Few politicians ever re- 


aa 


E IN MILWAUKEE have been 
able to lift ourselves out of 
municipal bankruptcy.” Thus writes 
Daniel W. Hoan, its Mayor, in the Na- 
tional Municipal Review for February. 
He believes that borrowing is the worst 
curse of cities. 

First Milwaukee determined to pay by 
cash out of taxes for all street improve- 
ments, river dredgings, and such things, 
thus abolishing bond issues. But it ne- 
cessitated strict economy. A scientific 
budget for each city department, agreed 
to and lived within, is adopted; and the 
annual tax rate to.-meet these expenses 
is determined by this budget. A deficit 
becomes impossible. 

Next Milwaukee appropriated an an- 
nual tax to place departments on a cash 
basis. Today three-quarters of the city’s 
work is on this basis; in three years all 
departments will be. 

Milwaukee invented a unique plan for 





reduction of its bonded debt. The city’s 
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fer to it. They are a unit in keeping 
quiet, because a change would mean a 
great decrease in the number of political 
jobs. It is said that the wasted over- 
head on account of these taxing bodies is 
more than fifty million dollars a year. 

In Illinois there are 12,000 school dis- 
tricts. That means 12,000 taxing bodies! 
This also is not intelligent. A tremen- 
dous decrease in overhead could here be 
made. North Carolina has_ recently 
abolished many local . taxing boards, 
Their duties and powers are centralized 
in the state. County and township road 
boards no longer exist. The support and 
administration of the public school sys- 
tem are now the duty of the state. This 
change—roads, schools—is reported to 
have reduced the annual tax burden by 
more than $12,000,000. Such a course in 
a state with the population of Illinois, 
with twelve thousand school districts and 
hundreds of highway boards, would save 
many times twelve million dollars. 

A former governor of this state, an 
ideal executive, Frank O. Lowden, is 
giving the subject of consolidation of 
political bodies intensive study. He is 
helping to create a public opinion which 
may bring this about. If his efforts and 
the efforts of others are successful there 
will be increased efficiency at greatly 
lessened cost. 

Once again, we must have not only 
honest officials, but those who under- 
stand the art of government—officials 
who know that excessive sums of 
money withdrawn from productive pur- 
poses for needless taxation means hard 
times, unemployment, disaster. We 
must have officials who know that the 
people who pay little or no direct taxes 
suffer from excessive taxation just as 
much as those who are wealthy. The 
future of our democracy depends on men 
and women educated in the art of gov- 
ernment and inspired for public service. 
Herein lies a great opportunity for our 
schools, colleges, and universities. 


Milwaukee Shows a Way 


moneys, instead of being placed in banks 
at low interest, were invested in United 
States securities or good municipal bonds 
paying 3 to 5 per cent. When these in- 
terest moneys started to accumulate, 
one-half was set aside in an amortization 
fund, similarly invested. This fund al- 
ready exceeds $3,000,000. In thirty years 
it would pay off the city’s public debt— 
and $8 a thousand could then be de- 
ducted from the tax rate. 

Lest you think that Milwaukee is stag- 
gering from a tax burden, Mayor Hoan 
tells that the tax rate for all city pur- 
poses including school tax is $26 per 
thousand of assessed valuation. This is 
below the average. Do the people of 
Milwaukee like or dislike these policies? 
His answer is a challenge to all munici- 
pal governments: “The fact is that the 
people of any community, I believe, will 
back up a sound financial policy if given 
the facts. They like it in Milwaukee, 
and they will like it elsewhere.” 
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Only three weeks of travel... 
but a lifetime of 
, happy memories 


ros has Paris been so bright and spar- 
kling . .. so varied in moods and offer- 
ings, so charming in vivaciousness, so rich 
and wholesome in humanities! Nowhere 
is civilized living so cheap in dollars! 
Open your ears to the siren-call of French 
Line ships, as they slip serenely down the 
bay and out into the sea-lanes that lead 
to France. 


These luxurious vessels have a distinction 
of their own that attracts distinguished 
travelers, regardless of whether the cost be 
high or low. No matter what French Line 
ship you sail on, you will never suffer the 
feeling of a first-class mind in a lower-class 
environment. 

There is expertness in French seamanship 
of long tradition . . . perfect skill in the 
service you receive .. . delicious French 
food par excellence . . . congenial compan- 
ionship! Everything is beautifully ordered 
for your happiness from the moment you 
leave your taxi at Pier 57, in New York, 
until you step ashore at Le Havre. 

And if your journey’s end is England, re- 
member French Line ships bring you direct 
to Plymouth. 

Ask any travel agent for his expert advice 
on travel to France. Or, inquire of us di- 
rect: The French Line, 19 State Street, New 
York City. 


Trench Line we 


“wheel Ile de France, March 4, March 22, April 8; 
Lafayette, March 15, April 16; De Grasse, March 1, 
April 5; Rochambeau, March 26 e Paris (Mediterranean 
cruise), March 18; France (West Indies cruises), 


March 11, March 26, April 8 pa 
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Holland: From Ocean Bed 


to Farmland 


G: CREATED the world except 
Holland; Holland was cre- 
ated by the Dutch.” So goes the French 


saying, and even a brief visit to the land . 


of windmills and dikes convinces you 
that it is appropriate. For centuries 
Hollanders have been wresting the land 
from the sea; draining swamps, streams, 
and lakes, building dikes and canals. 
Today they are nearing the completion 
of the greatest dam in the world, which 
will eventually transform half a million 
acres of land, lately under the Zuider 
Zee, into neat Dutch farmsteads. 

Holland, or hollow land, is a kingdom 
of 13,205 square miles, a little larger than 
the state of Maryland. From earliest 
time the inhabitants preferred precari- 
ous living in this marshy northland to 
conquest by the Romans. They built dikes 
to keep out the floods, defeated their 
enemies on land and sea, developed good 
laws and progressive ideas of liberty and 
tolerance. When they had rid them- 
selves of the Spanish yoke, they became 
the foremost trading nation of the world, 
and built up an empire overseas which 
preceded the glory of the British empire. 

The Zuider Zee did not always cover 
one-seventh of the territory of the Neth- 
erlands. During the thirteenth century 
fierce storms in the North Sea tore away 
the land barriers protecting central Hol- 
land. The salt sea water rushed in to 
submerge medieval towns and villages; 
mingling with lakes and rivers, it formed 
the Zuider Zee. 

Undaunted, the Dutch turned misfor- 
tune to advantage by building towns on 
the shores of their new sea. For cen- 
turies merchants prospered in foreign 
trade, sending Dutch products to the 
Mediterranean, the Indies, and America. 
Then it was found that deep draught 
ships could no longer enter the Zuider 
Zee. The entrance from 
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K. L. M. Photo from Orient & Occident 


TWO YEARS AGO this land was under the 
Zuider Zee. 





customs of old Holland have lingered 
here longest. And now, after three hun- 
dred years, comes another change which 
will convert fishermen into farmers. 

The drainage of sections of the Zuider 
Zee has become a fact. For many dec- 
ades it had been considered by engi- 
neers. Finally Dr. Cornelius Lely pre- 
sented a feasable plan to the govern- 
ment, by which Holland’s arable land 
might be increased one-tenth. That was 
before the war, when the total budget of 
the country was $80,000,000, and officials 
looked askance upon a project which 
would cost at least that much. 

The war changed this attitude. Hol- 
land’s expenditures increased. She suf- 
fered from over-population—628 persons 
to the square mile as against Italy’s 359. 








the north was blocked 
by quantities of silt 
washed up by the tides. 
Amsterdam saved herself 
by building a deep canal 
between her port and the 
North Sea, but less for- 
tunate cities were cut off 
from direct contact with 
the rest of the world and 
dwindled in importance. 
Where once the masts of 
trading vessels crowded 
the harbors, picturesque 
fishing smacks with col- 
ored sails now drop 
anchor. 

In these towns the visi- 
tor discovers much of the 
seventeenth century left 
over! Old buildings and 
weigh houses, clocks with 
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hour hand only, carved 
facades of public build- 
ings and churches. The 





HOLLAND'S RECLAMATION PROJECT. The N. W. Polder 
is now dry; the Main Embankment will be closed this year. 























New land would increase the production 
of vegetables, cheese, butter, and live- 
stock, which could be exported in peace 
time, and safeguard the nation from 
famine in time of war. 

So construction began in 1920. A dike, 
one and one-half miles long, connects 
North Holland with Wieringen; and an- 
other, about nineteen miles in length, is 
being built between Wieringen and 
Friesland. Water has been drained from 
50,000 acres behind the first dike, and 
part of this land is used. as an experi- 
mental polder. Scientists are studying 
the best methods of extracting salt from 
the soil. Crops are already being pro- 
duced. Canals and roads have been laid 
out, and a model town constructed. 

The second dike will separate the 
Zuider Zee from the North Sea. It is 
built of sand and clay taken from the 
bottom of the Zee, and surfaced with 
stone. Since the Dutch are not familiar 
with stone work, Italians are employed 
on this part of the structure. The dam 
rises 25 feet above sea-level and is 300 
feet wide at the base. When completed 
it will protect the territory south of it 
from the constant menace of winter 
floods, and .will also be valuable as a rail 
and motor-road bridge between Wier- 
ingen and Friesland. | Bes 


} bes Dutcx do not expect to drain 
the whole area covered by the 
Zuider Zee. The Yssel river, a tributary 
of the Rhine, will continue to empty into 
Yssel Lake,. which will be confined 
within 280,000 acres. This water will be 
fresh and may be drawn upon for irri- 
gation in seasons of drought. Two 
groups of locks and a system of twenty- 
five sluices connect Yssel Lake with the 
North Sea. The locks will accommodate 
ships up to 2000 tons, and the_sluices 
will be opened at low tide to discharge 
excess waters from the Yssel. 

Before the reclamation project is fin- 
ished other dikes will be built in the 
south and west of the Zuider Zee region. 
But the most difficult part of the work 
will be over when the great dam is 
closed next summer. 

The cost of the project is estimated at 
$210,000,000, with interest, $400,000,000. 
The government is considering dividing 
the polders (the reclaimed land) into 
40-acre plots, each accessible by canal 
and road. The land cannot be sold with- 
out loss during the depression, but 
eventually it should bring a return of 
more than $200,000,000 besides added 
prosperity to many thousands of citizens. 

Meanwhile visitors to Holland have 
the opportunity to see a great engineer- 
ing feat nearing completion, 

In another decade or two you may 
pass along the fertile bed of the his- 
toric Zuider Zee, and remark its likeness 
to the rest of man-made Holland. There 
will be trim rectangles, fields and pas- 


tures cut by straight roads and canals - 


bordered with poplars and_ willows. 
Everywhere black and white cattle will 
graze on the meadows, increasing the 
world supply of Dutch butter and cheese. 
Red sails will top the dikes, bicycles 
whirr along the roads, neat houses with 
tile roofs dot the landscape, and in April 
tulips will turn the fields into patterns 
of crimson and yellow. 
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In Step With The Times 


y RAIL FARES 
(3) Cheaper than Ever 


Enjoy a real vacation this summer at 1932 bargain 
prices. Rates are down. All-expense tours offered 
at remarkably low cost. Unicn Pacific serves 15 
National Parks and more of the West than any other 
railroad, including 








Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teron 
Rocky Mountain Naiional Parks 
Colorado California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Write today and get full information about Union Paci- 
fic’s unusual vacations, Start making your plans now. 


UNION PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent 





she 231, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. H 
Please send me complete information and booklet about,.............-.------- 
pavbiabuwwakdnaidenswes Se pee se Gas ia ej e 2 i ee } 
INMINC 555 nis Straten heehee Se waccecnleececcacc ees. eee - 
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View of the Victoria Falls 


—where sunshine, 
health, and travel 
thrilis abound! 


South Africa, a vast Temple of 
Nature, is adorned with many 
marvelous masterpieces—Victoria 
Falls, the Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, the weird Cango Caves, the 
Valley of a Thousand Hills and 
a succession of awe-inspiring 
scenic beauties. Here also are 
luscious fruits and gorgeous flow- 
ers in amazing profusion! 


The land of Kimberley and the 
Rand, that pours forth the great- 
est harvest of diamonds and gold, 
is also blest with rich floods of 
golden sunshine and a glorious, 
stimulating’ elimate! 


See African game animals in 
fascinating variety at close range 
in Kruger National Park, the 
world’s greatest natural “zoo”! 


Near Durban—“Pearl of the East 
African Coast” — you will meet 
the black man in all his native 
glory — quaint kraals, age-old 
tribal customs, primitive musical 
instruments, wild war dances! 


Good golf, tennis, and fishing— 
delightful seaside sports—ample 
travel comfort, with modern 
trains and motor roads, and good 
hotels. 







For full 
information 
address 


Thos. Cook & 
Son 
587 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
N. Y. 













The Premier Dia. 
mond Mine at 


Pretoria or 


American 
Express 
Company 
65 Broadway 
New York, 
N,..:%. 


or any office of 
Thos. Cook & Son 
Waterbuck in_ the or the American 
Kruger National Express Company. 

shad 2-1845 








Historic 
Normandy 


“yack FROM white chalk cliffs and 
sandy beaches stretches a 
green and pleasant land of winding 


streams, fertile grainfields and pastures, 


hedgerows, orchards, well-kept farms, 
and villages of thatched cottages. There 
are hills and dales and glens, forests and 
waterfalls, and the typically long, 
straight roads.” And apple blossoms. 
“But what else?” asks Inez Buffington 
Ryan, in the National Geographical 
Magazine. The answer: “We scanned 
the map of the region which stretches 
west of Paris down the lower Seine to 
the Channel, between Picardy and Brit- 
tany. In area it is smaller than Mary- 
land’s land and water total. But is there 
magic in names? Rouen, Deauville, 
Cherbourg, Havre. .. . Names whose as- 
sociations make the heart beat faster. 

“Northmen swooping down, raiding, 
destroying, but finally settling on the 
land and giving it a softened form of 
their name; stalwart son of duke and 
tanner’s daughter crossing the Channel 
to make world history at Hastings; Nor- 
man dukes reigning in England; the 
King of the English reigning in Nor- 
mandy. Armored knights clanking about 
in London, Sicily, Naples, at. the Tomb 
of Christ. The Maid burnt at the stake. 
Daring sons of Normandy roaming the 
seas to fish, to explore and colonize un- 
known lands, from Newfoundland to the 
Antarctic, to the South Seas, around the 
world. Normans building lordly castles, 
chateaux, cathedrals, and abbeys of dis- 
tinctive Norman architecture, painting 
pictures, writing poetry, plays, and nov- 
els of enduring fame. Poussin and Mil- 
let, Pierre Corneille, Alain Chartier and 
Malherbe, Flaubert, De Maupassant, and 
others, a Norman galaxy.” 


T= AUTHOR allows that Normandy 
belongs to the modern world 
as well as to its glorious past. Through 
its ports, Cherbourg and Havre, pour all 
the types of traveler. Paris looks to 
Deauville beaches and casinos for the 
smartest in styles. The world looks to 
Norman cows for its Camembert and 
Neufchatel. 

The Norman is not without his own 
characteristics. He does not like direct 
questions. Asked if the apple crop was 
large last year, he made this classic re- 
ply: “Well, for a good apple year, it is 
not too good; but for a bad apple year, 
it is not too bad.” He does like his cider. 
For, as one traveler in Normandy re- 
marked: “You can’t be born, get mar- 
ried, or die without cider.” Also he likes 
nice distinctions, and his love of legal 
form has made him famous as the lawyer 
of France. 

The Norman is not: famed for his in- 
genuity, but rather for his ability to 
adapt and improve. Miss Ryan thinks 
that this is particularly evident in Caen. 
Here the Romanesque architecture of 
Italy is marked by Norman simplicity 
and geometric ornament. Here also are 
the tombs of William, the Conqueror and 
Matilda, in the abbeys they built to 
reconcile the Pope to their marriage. 
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LOW FARES 
TO THE ORIENT 


Special Summer Rates 


NEVER BEFORE have rates to the Orient been 
so attractive to American travelers. Round 
trip summer rates to Yokohama are now 
equivalentto approximately one-and-one-half 
minimum rates in first, cabin, second and 
tourist classes. To Japan, China and the 
Philippines. De luxe first, second and cabin 
classes from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via Honolulu. Cabin and tourist cabin from 
Seattle and Vancouver. @ Every comfort of 
the twentieth century...magnificent dancing 
salons, tiled swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
public rooms—the pride of European design- 
ers—nurseries for the youngsters, and menus 
that reflect the culinary skill of masters. 
Splendid new motor ships in all classes. 


JAPAN, CHINA 


AND THE 


PHILIPPINES 





From Pacific Coast to Japan and Return 
FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS TOURIST CABIN 


- $465 - $375 - $195” - 





For rates and information apply Dept. 14 or call at 


NeWeKe LINE 
( Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue e San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue.e Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street ¢ Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave. ¢ or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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History in the Making 


Continued from page 22 


Disarmament 


A conference doomed to fail? 
. . But the delegates have 
many plans. 


7. LONG-PLANNED Disarmament Con- 
ference opens at Geneva (February 2) 
under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions, with sixty-four nations repre- 
sented. Japan alone sends 100 delegates. 
Arthur Henderson, British Labor leader 
and former Foreign Minister, but not 
now a spokesman for his government, 
presides. Optimism is general, despite 
events in the Far East. 


AnprE TarpieEv, French War Minister, 
proposes that the League of Na- 
tions should be reorganized as a su- 
per-state (February 6). The League 
would have control over aircraft and 
large warships, submarines and dirig- 
ibles. These the powers would surren- 
der on demand. Gas would be abolished. 
Thereby the League would have “teeth” 
to deal with aggressor nations. Germans 
believe the Tardieu plan to be a ruse, in- 
tended to perpetuate the uneconomic 
European status quo. 


Great Briratn, through Foreign Minis- 
ter Sir John Simon, proposes a 25 per 
cent. arms cut, without binding pacts 
(February 8). Britain is cold toward 
the French conception of a League su- 
per-state; but advocates the abolition 
of submarines and the limitation of sur- 
face tonnage and armament size. 


Hucu S. Grsson, heading the American 
disarmament delegation, lays down a 
nine-point program (February 9), which 
includes proportionate tonnage reduction 
below the Washington and London Con- 
ference limits, abolition of gas and sub- 
marines, and limitation of land forces on 
the basis of home order maintenance. 
Chancellor Bruening of Germany de- 
mands that German disarmament, under 
the peace treaty, be followed by general 
disarmament, amid tremendous applause 
by the delegates of many nations. 


India 


Mahatma's wife in trouble, 
too . .. Britain grows stern. 


RS. GANDHI, wife of the Mahatma, is 

arrested by British authorities (Jan- 
uary 12) for alleged revolutionary ac- 
tivities. Gandhi himself has been lodged 
in jail near Poona. Burma, the extreme 
southeastern seetion of India, is offered 
by Premier MacDonald a separate au- 
tonomous government, as the Burmans— 
who are Buddhists—constitute a racial 
and cultural type distinct from the 
Hindus and Mohammedans of India 
proper. The offer, intended to divide 
India the more, meets with little enthu- 
siasm despite its feasibility. 


Tue British Government starts pay- 
ment of a new ‘kind of dole (January 
24); loyal Indians are eligible to receive 
this by abstention from the Gandhi cam- 
paign of civil disobedience. Indian pa- 
triots deride this attempted “bribery,” as 
do many in Great Britain. A prominent 
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COLORADO 


Has Treasures 
for All to Share 


Whateyer “treasure” means to 
you, you find it easily in Colorado. 
Material’: treasure in the business 
and investment opportunities of 

thriving, growing communities in 
‘a land of varied and stupendous 
natural resources. Intangible, 
and rarer, treasures in the 
sheer joy of living in “the 
one state that offers every- 
thing you can reasonably 
‘want”—in climate, in low 
‘costs, in living conditions, 
‘in scenery, in places to go 
-and things to do. 

















Near Timberline on U.S. | 
40, on “Pacific” Side of 
Famous Berthoud Pass 


F you lived in Colorado you'd | 
never want to have a vacation 
anywhere else, but since you don’t 
(yet) you certainly do want to 
have a vacation here! It is sure 
to be the best, and probably the 
least expensive, vacation you ever 
had. It is the ideal way to decide! 
for yourself if your life wouldn’t 
be happier and longer if you 
spent the rest of it in Colorado. 
Today is the best time to start 
thinking about it, so send the 
coupon for a slant at Colorado 
life and begin to plan a glorious 
Colorado vacation! 





Taste Colorado’s “Sunshine and 
Vitamins” at home by demanding 
Colorado fruits, vegetables, meats. 


tne The COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 533 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
KEY STATE Send me the FREE book, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s 
OF Playground,” illustrated with natural-color photographs. 
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and NOW. 


TAKE YOUR 
SCOTCH CAREFULLY 


When you long for pastures new, it is time to 
think of Scotland and the Scotch. Scotland is 





a romantic land suggesting heathered moor- 
lands—the hurrying of Jacobite armies—the 
vivid lives of Wallace and Bruce—and fiery 
stories of life and love. Go North to Edin- 
burgh from London, it is only eight and a 
quarter hours away in the “FLYING SCOTS- 
MAN.” Edinburgh Castle perched on the 
dizzy heights stands grim and triumphant in 
its long fight with time. Ancient Holyrood is 
linked with Mary Queen of Scots and Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. Nearby Stirling seems to 
breathe of long-forgotten centuries. By the 
high altar of Melrose Abbey lies the heart of 
Bruce and the remains of the great Earl 
Douglas. Although Sir Walter Scott is buried 
at Dryburgh, Abbotsford, where he lived, is 
the Poet's greatest shrine. Dryburgh, too, is 
the eternal resting place of the famous British 
Commander in the Great War—Field Mar- 
shal Earl Haig. At Balmoral you will see the 
Highland home of the King and Queen. Let 
us take you through the Western Highlands 
where the lochs and glens wilt provoke the 
poets among you. And golf! Why, the very 
sight of St. Andrews in our booklets is enough 
to make the most ardent stay-at-home reach 
for the clubs and shout “Fore” right in the 
parlor. Write for our new booklet and let the 


natural color views convince you. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM * 
General Agent 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 


LONDON 

AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 

OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Bookings and reservations from any 
tourist agency that knows~*its. job. 
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American historian goes so far as to boy- 
cott publicly all persons and commodi- 
ties of British extraction, as Indian re- 
strictive measures grow more severe. 


War Debts 


Why the Lausanne Confer- 
ence was not held. .. . And 
presidential politics in the 
U. S. is one reason. 


Serena SUBMITS a new debt plan to 
Great Britain (January 13), mean- 
while suggesting that the United States 
cancel the allied war debts. These sug- 
gestions are not well received in either 
Washington or London. Meanwhile Ger- 
many expresses her willingness to com- 
promise on reparations payments, al- 
though the Hitler opposition demands a 
radical repudiation of “tribute.” 

Mussolini of Italy proposes that Euro- 
pean countries cancel credits due from 
each other and then present a united 
front to America, asking annulment of 
their debts. His statement takes the 
form of a newspaper article at Rome 
(January 13). 


FRANCE SUGGESTS (January 17) that the 
proposed Lausanne Conference, sched- 
uled for discussion of debts and repara- 
tions, be postponed for six months. 


FRANCE AND BriTAIN agree (January 
19) to extend the Hoover moratorium on 
debts and reparations until after the 
American Presidential election in No- 
vember. America is castigated in the 
French Chamber of Deputies for her 
“indifferent aloofness.” 


“THERE IS no connection between war 
debts and reparations. .. . Europe must 
take the initiative in reparations.” These 
are the chief points in a memorandum 
handed by Secretary Stimson to the 
French ambassador at Washington and 
made public at Paris, after several 
weeks’ delay, on January 21. 


GERMANY REFUSES a_ second year’s 
moratorium for reparation payments, be- 
ginning next July, insisting upon per- 
manent settlement. This decision is 
communicated by Chancellor Bruening 
to Britain’s ambassador (January 20). 
The Lausanne Conference on Repara- 
tions, scheduled for January 25, is im- 
mediately called off by the British For- 
eign Office. 


France 
A cabinet without Briand! 


arsed LAVAL reorganizes his cabinet 
(January 13); Andre Tardieu becomes 
Minister of War, and the Premier him- 
self assumes the Foreign Affairs post; he 
spends days unsuccessfully persuading 
Aristide Briand, ill, to continue in some 
honorary relationship. 


EMBARRASSED by a debt statement from 
the United States, by an unexpected 
reparations stand in Germany, the re- 
organized Laval cabinet nevertheless 
carries its first.vote of confidence (Janu- 
ary 22), 303 to 265 
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Goethe 


Centennial in Germany 


T# world of arts and letters 
gathers at the shrines of Goethe 
in Germany this year. To mark the 
100th anniversary of his passing, the 
poet’s native land pays tribute to the 
greatest mind of two centuries by 
the celebration, from March to Sep- 
tember, of richly dowered festivals 
throughout the country. Here, in 
beautiful Germany, you will be wel- 
comed as an honored guest at these 
festivals... Booklet No. 85 on the 
Goethe Centennial sent on request. 
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Golden Book 


Magazine 
in the 


NEW POCKET SIZE 


The magazine isunique. First-ratefrom 
cover to cover. The best in entertain- 
ment picked from the world’s great 
literature. Short stories, wit, wisdom, 
new selections every month. The fa- 
vorite periodical of intelligent people. 
Look for it on all newsstands, 25c. 
Better still, send $2 for Special 10 
months’ Trial Subscription (Regular 
rate,$3a year). If not delighted with 
first number, the entire amount will 
be refunded 


Golden Book, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Railroads 
Wage cuts ... Income. 


ange LABOR has the power to stimu- 
late industry by accepting a 10 per 
cent. wage reduction, is the spirit of a 
two-hour address by Daniel Willard, 
spokesman for a committee of nine rail- 
road presidents, before twenty-one 
union leaders at Chicago (January 16). 


OprosiTIon from labor to the 10 per cent. 
wage reduction brings a second and 
more detailed plea from Daniel Willard, 
spokesman for railroad presidents, at the 
Chicago conference (January 21). He 
cites gross October, 1931, passenger 
earnings, latest available, as 42 per cent. 
less than in October, 1929, and current 
freight loadings 37 per cent. less than 
same weeks in 1929. Passenger earnings 
for 1931 were $319,000,000 less than in 
1929, freight earnings $1,557,000,000 less. 


RAILROAD INCOME IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
Freight Passenger Net operat- 


Year earnings earnings ing income 
Red os cleaves 4832 874 1274 
BEIDU! fs,ciciesia: 4085 729 885 
1931 (esti- 

mated) .. 3275 555 534 


A VOLUNTARY wage reduction of 10 per 
cent., affecting 1,500,000 railway workers, 
is agreed upon (January 31) at Chicago. 
The agreement is for one year only. 
Estimated savings to the roads are 
$210,000,000. Estimated additional earn- 
ings from recent freight rate increases 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are $100,000,000. 


W. W. Arrersury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, announces his 
railroad’s intention of applying to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
loans estimated at five million a month 
(February 4). The money will be used 
to continue electrification of main lines. 


Presidential Politics 


Roosevelt . . . Baker... 
Thomas . . . Smith. 
RANKLIN D. RoosEvELT, Governor of 
New York, becomes an open candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomin- 
ation (January 23), in a letter permitting 
the use of his name in the North Dakota 
primary next March. 


Newton D. Baker, Ohio Democrat and 
wartime Secretary of War, removes the 
chief barrier to his availability in a state- 
ment to ship-news reporters at New York 
(January 26). His long-time champion- 
ship of the League of Nations is modi- 
fied: “I would not take the United States 
into the League until there is an in- 
formed and convinced majority senti- 
ment in favor of that action.... I am 
not in favor of a plank in the Democratic 
platform urging that action.” 


SEEKING support for a third party back- 
ing Norman Thomas as a presidential 
candidate, the League for Independent 
Political Action declares the two regular 
parties are politically bankrupt and un- 
able to meet the present emergency 
(January 31). The League, headed by 
John Dewey, offers a campaign platform. 


In AN ADDRESS before the New York 
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Turkestan 


Soviet Union 


Paths are smoothed for the visitor, who may travel in comfort and 
at moderate expense in a land as rich in art and culture as it is pro- 
vocative and interesting in new forms of social life and industrial 
achievement. You may prefer to ‘‘specialize’’ in one city or section; 
or perhaps ‘“‘distribute’’ your observations of a country with 200 
distinct nationalities speaking 165 different languages. 

You choose your own climate: the Arctic Circle; the ‘‘Southern 
California’ climate of the Crimea and Caucasus; temperate 
Moscow and Leningrad; tropical Oriental cities and caravan 
routes of Old Turkestan. The ballet, theatre, operas, museums, 
art exhibitions, Byzantine treasures, medieval architecture . The 
social work, women’s clubs, new industries, collective farms, 
schools, scientific institutes, “‘Children’s V. illages,” communal 
activities. All stand open to your inspection. By all means bring 
your camera and notebook. 

Join a group or go it alone. INTOURIST, the State Travel Bureau, 
provides everything—hotels, meals, all transportation, Soviet visa, 
theatre tickets—at ten to twenty dollars a day. 

Special tours of unusual interest: Arctic ice-breaker cruise; de luxe 
express,to Turkestan; tour to grand opening of Dnieprostroy 
Dam; Industrial Tours; Round the World in Sixty Days via the 
Trans-Siberian Express. 

Write for General Booklet RR-3, INTOURIST, INC., 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 304 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 756 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Or see your own travel agent. 


TRAVEL IN 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


New Social Horizons in the 
























































ARM < sunshiny Florida has a hill and lake country. Here 

the ground undulates and rolls and the landscape is lake 
jewelled and stream silvered. Right in the heart of this beautiful 
section, you will find a delightful hotel with that most enjoyable 
table and all the niceties of modern efficient hotel service so char- 
acteristic of the Florida-Collier Coast Hotels. Convenient to the 
hotel are two golf courses which may be played by arrangement. 
Wire reservations or write for folder to J. B. Pickard, Manager. 


Hotel 


LAKELAND TERRACE 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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State Grange, Governor Roosevelt an- 
nounces his opposition to our entering 
the League of Nations. (February 2.) 
He claims the League has not developed 
along Wilson lines but is an organization 
discussing “strictly European national 
difficulties.... In these the U. S. should 
have no part.” 


Pressep to clarify his present position 
on prohibition, Governor Roosevelt states 
it to be the same as in 1930; that is, op- 
posed to Eighteenth Amendment and in 


_favor of home rule and federal protec- 


tion for dry states, with the outlawry 
of saloons continued (February 5.) 


ALFRED E. SmiTrH announces that he is 
willing to accept the nomination as can- 
didate for president, “if the Democratic 
National Convention after careful con- 
sideration should decide that it wants 
me to lead.” (February 7). At the same 
time he declares that he has no organi- 
zation working in his behalf, that he will 
not seek delegates, and that he will not 
oppose or support any other candidate 
for nomination until the time of the con- 
vention. The news is received as a 
“stop Roosevelt” move. 


New York Democrats admit on Febru- 
ary 9 that Tammany might support James 
Walker, Mayor of New York City, for 
the vice-presidency, if Smith and Roose- 
velt kill each other’s chances. 


Depression 


Living Costs Down . . . Labor 
Speaks. 
ERMANY’S JOBLESS totaled about 6,000,- 
000 on January 15, according to an- 
nouncement six days later. This was an 
increase of 300,000 since the year-end. 


Down By 9.3 per cent. went the cost of 
living in the United States during 1931. 
The decline was less in the Northwest, 
greater in the Southeast. Food was 
down 16.6 per cent., clothing 11.4, house 
furnishings, 11.2, rent 2.8 per cent. 


Deptu oF the depression in the United 
States in December, 1931, well in the 
third year, is indicated by railroad oper- 
ating income. First thirty roads to report 
(January 27) showed net income 46 per 
cent. less than December, 1930, and 57 
per cent. less than December, 1929. 


U. S. Sreet Corporation operations for 
the last quarter of 1931, published Janu- 
ary 26, show a deficit of $4,000,000 be- 
sides depreciation. It was the worst 
period, financially, in the Corporation’s 
entire history of thirty-one years. 


REPRESENTATIVES of 30 trade groups in 
Building Trades Employers’ Association 
ratify a 25-30 per cent. wage cut for 
builders in New York City (February 
3). Effective May 1 when the present 
agreement expires, it would last until 
December, 1933. No labor representa- 
tives attended the meeting. Will the 
unions accept, compromise, or walk out 
when May ist comes? : 


Lep sy William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, more 
than 100 leaders of labor march from 
their headquarters in Washington to the 
White House (February 9) and present 
a formal petition for relief. 

















Reconstruction 
Deflation has gone far enough 


. . . The President and Con- 
gress in codperation for uplift. 


HE MAGIC of General Charles G. Dawes’ 

name is attached to hopes for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as 
President Hoover names him as presi- 
dent of the corporation (January 19); 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board is named as chairman. 


With PresmpENT Hoover’s_ signature 
affixed: three hours after the measure 
finally passed both houses of Congress, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
comes into existence (January 22). It is 
the Administration’s major remedy in 
the third year of depression. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL of $125,000,000 is 
provided for Federal Land Banks in a 
measure signed by the President (Janu- 
ary 23). The measure permits extension 
for five years of farm mortgages due and 
unpaid. 


Tue SENATE confirms Democracy’s three 
directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as named by the President: 
Harvey C. Couch, of Arkansas, and Jesse 
H. Jones, of Texas (February 2); and 
Wilson McCarthy, of Utah (February 3). 


A STATEMENT issued from the White 
House by President Hoover (February 
3) urges the people as a patriotic duty to 
stop hoarding and put their dollars to 
work through sound investment or de- 
posit in strong institutions. “During the 
past year a total of over $1,300,000,000 
has been hoarded. Every dollar 
hoarded means a destruction of from 5 
to 10 dollars of credit. Credit is the 
blood stream of our economic life.” 'This 
drive against hoarding is the first move 
in a campaign by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


PresiwENT Hoover announces that he 
has asked Col. Frank Knox, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News, to head a na- 
tional organization directing the anti- 
hoarding drive (February 5). 


Tue RECONSTRUCTION Finance Corpora- 
tion issues circulars (February 7) to in- 
stitutions and companies eligible for 
loans under the law, instructing them 
how to apply for assistance. Loans will 
be made to aid financial, industrial, and 
agricultural enterprises for a period of 
three years. Except in the case of agri- 
culture, enterprises must have been 
planned before January 22, 1932. Collat- 
eral must be offered and loans will not 
be made on foreign securities or to aid 
in liquidation of these. There is no pro- 
vision for personal application for loans. 
Individuals, except farmers, must work 
through their banks. Farmers may ap- 
ply through an institution, or direct to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Separate 
provisions for railroads state that loans 
will be made subject to approval of the 
fC, -€. 

Tue American Lecion, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers launch a drive (Feb- 
ruary 7) to find 1,000,000 new jobs in the 
next thirty days. 

PrEsIDENT Hoover meets business, in- 
dustrial and civic leaders representing 
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S YOU KNOY, the Olympic Games 
will be held in Southern California this 
summer. The vacation opportunity of a life- 
time! And you can make it yours so easily! 


By rail (at new low summer fares) from 
most points in the country even a two- 
weeks vacation gives you at least 11 days 
here. And costs while here need be no more 
than for an ordinary vacation. In this year 
’round vacationland you escape the “peak 
prices” necessary in short-season resorts. 


To help you plan, we’ve included, in one 
of the most complete vacation books ever 
printed: the things you’ll want to see and 
do here, in day-by-day detail .. . itemized 
daily cost figures for hotels, sports, meals 
and sightseeing...over 100 interesting gra- 
vure photographs of Southern California 
scenes... map, all about how to get here, 
time required, etc. Send coupon below for 
your free copy. 

With this book we will send, if you wish, 
another free book containing detailed in- 
formation and schedules of Olympic Games 
events, with ticket application blanks. 


Champions and celebrities are coming 
from all the world for the Olympic finals 
July 30 to Aug. 14. Come then, or any time 
this summer. Southern California, in holi- 
day mood, means the-vacation of your life 
... rainless days... cool nights (you'll sleep 
under blankets)... every vacation joy! 

The blue Pacific... mile-high mountains, 
crystal lakes...sports in brilliant settings... 
foreign “color” in ancient Missions, palms, 
orange groves, nearby Old Mexico. Fasci- 
nating resorts surround Los Angeles: Holly- 
wood, with its night life, Pasadena, Glen- 
dale, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Beverly 
Hills, Pomona. 

Plan now. Send the coupon today. (If 
you wish another beautiful book, “Southern 
California through the Camera,” include 10 
cents in stamps.) 





Come for a vacation you'll always remem- 
ber. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment lest he be disappointed, but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








Send me booklets I have checked below: 


(CO Free new 64-page illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
() Free detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 
C “Southern Califors:- through the Camera’”’ (10 cents enclosed). Also free booklets about counties checked below: 
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N the heart of the Florida West 
Coast Resort section—a delight- 
ful hotel wherein you will find any 
type of accommodations you may 
require, from single rooms to com- 
pletely furnished housekeeping 
_ apartments wherein you will find all 
the appointments for your comfort 
and the alert attention to your every 
need, characteristic of the service in 
all the Florida-Collier Coast Hotels. 


Hotel 


MANATEE RIVER 


BRADENTON FLORIDA 
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20,000,000 Americans to organize a patri- 
otic drive against hoarding (February 6). 
Details of a plan to reach every com- 
munity are left to Colonel Knox. After 
an interview with the President. (Febru- 
ary 8), Colonel Knox declares that 
American business is operating on a 60 
per cent. basis and must be speeded up 
to full productivity. 


To sTmmuLaTE banking credit through 
revolutionary ‘changes in the Federal 
Reserve System, President Hoover calls 
a conference of Democratic and Repub- 
‘ican leaders at the White House (Feb- 
ruary 10). As a result, Congress will be 
asked to pass the Glass-Steagall bill con- 
taining three proposals. The first two 
would extend or modify Federal Reserve 
provisions for rediscount and note issue, 
thus making available to member banks 
funds heretofore inaccessible. The third 
would release for use all gold above the 
40 per cent. required by law as collateral 
for Federal Reserve notes, which is tem- 
porarily tied up as excess collateral. 


Congress 


"Stop borrowing" . . . Direct 
federal relief . . . Secretary 
Mills. 
 apleryoweg treasury officials, Mellon 
and Mills, explain their taxation plans 
to Democratic controlled House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means (January 13). 
“The courageous thing to do is to stop 
borrowing.” Their proposals would in- 
crease revenue next fiscal year by 
$920,000,000. 


Aw ror Federal Land Banks, second 
of Hoover relief measures, passes in the 
Senate without roll call (January 13). 
It adds $125,000,000 to the banks’ capital. 


Two BILLION dollars in emergency gov- 
ernment credit—capital of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—comes 
nearer as Democratic leadership guides 
the principal Hoover relief bill through 
the House (January 15). The aye vote 
is 154 Democrats and 18 Republicans; the 
noes are 43 Democrats and 12 Republi- 
cans. It passed the Senate on Janu- 
ary 11. 


UrTiLitiEs are to be investigated by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
House, by resolution adopted January 
19; power companies, telephone and 
radio systems, pipe lines, and holding 
companies are included in this provision: 
“public utility corporations (railroads 
excepted) engaged in the transportation, 
transmission, or sale of property, energy, 
or intelligence.” 


INDEPENDENCE, and nothing less, not 
mere autonomy, is the Filipino plea pre- 
sented to a House committee at Wash- 
ington (January 22) by Sergio Osmena, 
head of the Philippine Mission. 


SENATE and House both approve the 
conference adjustments on the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation bill (Jan- 
uary 22), and it goes to the President for 
signature. 


Srxty mityion dollars less than last 
year, and eleven. millions less than the 
budget estimates, the agricultural appro- 
priation bill is adopted by the House 
(January 27), carrying $175,000,000. 
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For Diseases of the Heart 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheumatism 
and nervous disorders, visit 


BAD-NAUHEIM 


Germany 
the World’s Spa popular with Amer- 
icans. Wonderful carbonic acidulous 
brine-thermae. 
William G. Kerckhoff Endowment, 
Heart Research Institute. 
Plenty of amusements, famous or- 
chestra, opera, various sports —new 
golf links— motor trips. Excellent 
hotel accommodation, 


Informations: 
German Tourist Inf. Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or any first-class travel agency 














Book Bargains! 


ONLY a few copies remain of several very 
popular items. To close out these editions 
AT ONCE we have slashed prices, in some 
instances below cost. We give you our 
word that these books have never before 
been sold so low. Only small quantities 
remain. Mail the coupon today as orders 
will be filled according to postmark on 
envelope. 


Why We Behave Like Human Beings 
Dr. George A. Dorsey’s great work 
making science understandable to 
the layman. 2 Vols. 517 pp. Cloth $4 18 
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binding. Was $2.5 

Bullfinch’s Outline of Mythology 
Indispensable for home or class 
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Works of O. Henry 


Extraordinary sacrifice of 12 Vols. 


bound in cloth. Formerly $19,50..... 511 . 8 5 
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REPUBLICAN control in the Senate re- 
jects (Finance Committee vote, January 
28) the Democratic bill which passed the 
House, taking power from the President 
under the flexible provisions of the pres- 
ent tariff law. 


DirREcT FEDERAL relief for the unem- 
ployed is asked by the LaFollette-Costi- 
gan bill authorizing an appropriation of 
$375,000,000 (February 1). Distribution 
would be made through the existing city, 
county, and state relief agencies. Prior 
to introducing the bill, a poll was made 
to determine the attitude of the country 
toward federal relief. Three hundred 
and five cities, with a population of 
9,000,000, favored such action and 215 
ctities with a population of 4,618,000, 
were against it. 


Democrats Black, Walsh, and Bulkley 
offer a bill in the Senate proposing that 
$375,000,000 be appropriated and loaned 
to governors of states whose resources 
have been exhausted; that another $375,- 
000,000 be appropriated to use in road 
building (administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture) (February 3). This 
bill is offered as a substitute for the 
LaFollette-Costigan bill asking $375,000,- 
000 as donation. 


PresipENT Hoover announces his: ap- 
pointment of Andrew W. Mellon as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, replacing 
General Charles G. Dawes, recently re- 
signed (February 3). The Senate con- 
firms this appointment (February 5). 
Mr. Mellon’s term as Secretary of Trea- 
sury would have been eleven years on 
March 4. His record is unduplicated, in 
that he has served under three Presi- 
dents, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 


Tue Senate Agricultural Committee 
approves three bills carrying more than 
$110,000,000 for farm aid. (February 6). 


American LeEGIon calls economy move 
by the government in relation to army 
and navy, “not only a crime” but “a na- 
tional disgrace.” (February 7.) The Le- 
gion calls on Congress for immediate en- 
actment of the Hale and Vinson measures 
which provide for building up the navy 
to the London Treaty strength, for the 
increase of the regular army from 12,000 
to 14,000 officers, and to 165,000 enlisted 
men and other measures favorable to 
national defense. 


Tue Ways AND Means Committee seeks 
to raise $455,000,000 more than would be 
afforded by the tax proposals made to 
Congress in Secretary Mellon’s annual 
message in 1931 (February 8). To bal- 
ance the 1933 budget $1,241,000,000 is 
needed. Under-secretary Ogden L. Mills 
explains that estimate of expected rev- 
enue from taxation was too high last No- 
vember, when a revival in business was 
expected by January 1. 


_In ReEporRTING his investigation of the 
Philippines to the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs, Secretary of War Hurley 
says that until the Islands make greater 
progress toward economic independence 
it will be unwise to grant them political 
independence (February 10). 


THE APPOINTMENT of Ogden L. Mills as 
Secretary of the Treasury is confirmed 
by the Senate (February 10). 
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SAXO 


ENGLAND 


The West Gate which still attempts to de- 
fend Winchester as it has done for eight hun- 
dred years, will welcome you to this ancient 
capital—the greatest city of Saxon England. 
At St. Cross Hospital charity is given in the 
form of a horn of beer and a piece of bread. 

Bournemouth is a fashionable resort, ideal 
from which to begin explorations of the 
thousand-year-old New Forest. Ivy-twined 
Beaulieu Abbey was built by King John. 
Wimborne Minster’s chained library harks 
back to the days when books were few and 
men spoke with swords. Salisbury’s spire 
rides high in the heavens. 

The incredibly ancient druidic remains at 
Stonehenge sit on the edge of civilization—a 
monument of a forgotten race invested with 
unearthly majesty. 

Edward the Martyr was murdered by 
order of his stepmother in slumbering old 
Corfe Castle. In Dorset we find the true 
home of Thomas Hardy. Buried among 
Kings in Westminster Abbey, his heart was 
taken to Stinsford to honour his beloved 
homeland through the succession of ages. 

Write for information and literature. 
C. Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
AND 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAYS OF 
ENGLAND 
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$2.00 for Fine Accommodations 
in this Luxurious Florida 
Resort Hotel..... 


Horet TAMPA TERRACE in 

Tampa, is one of the finest and 
most modern of Florida's hotels. 
Last year it was operated as a lux- 
urious resort hotel. This year, to 
meet the popular demand for econ- 
omy, you can enjoy its advantages 
for as low as $2.00 a day for an ex- 
cellent room and bath. Best of all, 
the service will be maintained at the 
high standard which established the 
reputation of the Hotel Tampa 


Terrace. 


Thus you can live at economy rates, 
in a delightful homelike hotel—in 
the heart of the Florida West Coast 


resort country. 





In a restful spot convenient to Terminals and the business center 


HOTEL 


TAMPA TERRACE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
under HAL THOMPSON management 
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“How I found 


it wasn't college education 


or LUCK 


that made so many 
others tower above me” 


66 
I didn’t have a college education. First I thought that was what held me back. Then I noticed 
that lots of men who seemed more self-confident than I had not been to college either. 





“Was it luck? If not, what was it that gave so many of my associates a broader view of life, and 
better positions in the business world? How did they get their culture, their background, their 
assurance? 

“By merest accident I stumbled on the answer. I read an advertisement which offered a free booklet 
telling about the most famous library in the world. Today, without boasting, I can say that I can 
hold my head up with the best of my associates. I’ve been a happier, better paid, better liked man. 
I’ve got rid of my inferiority complex.” 


What Is « Background i Now, as never before, every family needs these 
Harvard Classics. 
This man’s experience is similar to that of 


thousands who have found the secret. It’s a This Famous Little Book 


simple secret. What people mean by- ‘‘back- a 
ground” can be easily obtained by every alert Is Yours for the Asking 


person who is guided to the advantages of reading FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY always finds a 


the best books. cordial welcome on library tables. Thousands of 
modern people have read it from cover to cover 
DR ELIOT’S with absorbing interest. It gives Dr. Eliot’s own 

s 





plan of reading. It is packed with helpful, 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF practical information. Among its priceless fea- 


tures is the story of how Dr. Eliot came to com- 





er = : : 
OF BOOKS pile the greatest library of all time. You really 
- can’t afford to miss this little gem of literature, 
(The Harvard Classics) especially in these times when good taste and 


culture are at such a premium. The book is 
FREE! You'll receive it at once after you fill 
out and mail this coupon. 


It was Dr. Eliot, forty years president of Har- 
vard, who made it possible for every man to 
be well read. From the hopeless mass of reading 
matter which has accumulated through the ii i ipa 





centuries, Dr. Eliot collected the really gréat 
P. F. COLLIER & SON DIST. CORP. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

the new Home Library edition of Dr. Eot’e Bive-Foot 


Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and contains 
Dr. Eliot’s own statement of how he came to select the 


masterpieces into one home library. 


In this set are the stimulating, thrilling, helpful 
works that have brought pleasure and profit to 






bceasetidiiatas Uivaiiplaieiuligmedineniill 


millions. greatest library of all time.- 

165-HQ 
This is no library for occasional reference reading. Mr. 
Here is the absorbing, pulsating literature that want febicaccadcndsnddacsvedeessensdeansiesuashabesicuased seldsasdorsSens 
delights and improves the mind, and tears down eee — 


social and educational barriers. 
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Discontent 
your first step to greater Success! 





The 


Review of Reviews 





F you’re contented—satisfied with 
I your lot—merely hoping for things 

to come your way, the chances 
are you'll stay where you are. 

If you’re dissatisfied—discontented 
—studying over what the future holds 
and how you’re going to get ahead— 
that can be your first step to success. 

Be dissatisfied with yourself but 
don’t stop there—let your dissatisfac- 
tion stir you to constructive action. 

Analyze yourself and your ability, 
find out why you aren’t going ahead, 
see what successful men have done to 
deserve success. 

You'll find that there’s an easy way 
out—a short cut to bigger ability and 
larger success—if you are really in 
earnest. 

It lies through the field of special- 
ized business training—that’s where 
the big rewards are paid. That’s where 
you should be. 


* * * 


SBME OELLLELE ALVES RS 


Listen a moment to what other 
men who were in the same position you are today have done. 

These are not unusual cases—similar reports come over our 
desks every day in the year. 

For instance, W. A. Day wanted more money but he didn’t 
wish to change employers—he made up his mind to get more 
money right where he was. That meant he must make himself 
worth more money to his employer, and that, in turn, meant 
training. LaSalle training was the answer—in two years, his 
salary increased 73.3%. 

Mr. Paul F. Bourscheidt was Assistant Actuary of the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company. Eleven months after enrolling with 
LaSalle, he was promoted and his salary increased 30 per cent. 
Since then he has been made Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager of this great company, and today he is being entrusted 
with larger and larger responsibilities. 

These are men who grew without seeking new employment. 
On the other hand, you may want to be in business for yourself. 

In that case, consider W. R. MacNeal and Charles T. Spencer. 

Mr. Spencer was a salesman—traveling over western Canada— 
at a very modest salary. Today, he is head of the Spencer 








Agencies with a very successful 
business. Mr. MacNeal was a mature, 
successful executive, vice-president 
of an old established company. 
Today, he is owner, president and 
general manager of Knadler & Lucas 
of Louisville, Ky. 

If you believe that your future suc- 
cess lies in a new field or with a dif- 
ferent employer— 

Read the experiences of C. J. Farris, 
of Tennessee, U. S. McIntyre of Ala- 
bama, and Zura E, Bells of California. 

Mr. Farris, at 45, was a Credit Man- 
ager at a small salary—now he is a 
Certified Public Accountant and head 
ofa highly successful accounting firm. 
Mr. McIntyre was rate clerk for a 
western railroad—today he is oper- 
atingatraffic bureau forthreesouthern 
cities with an income increase of 
several hundred per cent. Mr. Bells 
was manager of a music goods store— 
now he is vice-president and sales 
manager of a prominent real estate 
firm and earning several times as 
much as when he enrolled with LaSalle 
* * * 


We could cite hundreds and thousands of similar cases of dis- 
content leading to success through LaSalle training but these 
should be enough. What you need now is to act. 

We have prepared a special, new 64-page book for you. It tells 
in detail about the new LaSalle spare time training under the 
unique LaSalle Problem Method. It analyzes and discusses your 
field of business in a very interesting, vital way. It will be valu- 
able to you for that information alone—if, in addition, it leads 
you to take advantage of LaSalle training, only your future can 
ever measure its real value to you. 

The coupon will bring this book, and another, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” to you quickly and without cost or obligation. 

And—in your spare hours at home—at low cost and easy 
terms—you can turn discontent into success if you are the 
right man. 

Measure the real meaning of your discontent by what you 
do with this coupon NOW. 


La Salle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, Sales Railway Station Management. 
and Department Executive positions. Law—LL.B. Degree. 
HigherAccountancy:Auditor,Comptroller, Commercial Law. 
he Public Accountant, Cost Accoun- Banking and Finance. 
Sees y Expert Bookkeeping. 

ern Salesmanship. C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Food Chain Store Management. Accountants. 
Modern Foremanship. Modern Business Correspondence. 


Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. Business English. 


Traffic Management: Training for position Commercial Spanish. 
a8 Railroad or Industrial Traffic Manager, Effective Speaking. 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. Railway Accounting. 


Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. Paper Salesman’s Training. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 


Credit and Collection Correspondence. 


---=---=-— Find Yourself Through LaSalle! <------ 
La SALLF_EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 467-R Chicago 
I would welcome full particulars about the 
opportunities in : 







~” (State subject in which you are interested) 
_ Please send me your book on the training 
indicated, outline of the new La Salle plan, 
and a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One’”’—all entirely free. 
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How do you know 





= “After the 
a good foun- 
ee dation the 
N. I. A. has 


given me, I 
should have 
enough back- 
bone to get 
out now and make some use of 
my training. And I am, in a 
way. I have sold 10 children’s 
stories and two short articles 
to magazines which paid W“%¢ 
per word. In short, I have 
earned twice as much as the 
N. I. A. course cost.”—Mrs. 


E. Gladys Stone, R. R. 6, Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 


“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
ing with the 
No ISoA f 
have written 
several articles for health publi- 
cations that have been accepted 
and printed. I am now engaged 
in the preparation of some ar- 
ticles on church music and on 
business. Again I want to as- 
sure you that I am well satis- 
fied that I decided to learn to 
write by your copy-desk meth- 
od.” rthur S. 
So. Burlington Ave. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 





“Since send- 
ing my pre- 
vious assign- 
ment (the 
fifth in my 
course) I 
received an 
acceptance 
of an article 
which I submitted to Hoard’s 
Dairyman. So far this month 
I have had checks for $50.65, 
which includes $12.75 for my 
writing as correspondent for the 
weekly paper. I have had 
many compliments on the latter 
from people who read the pa- 
per."—Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, 
R. F, D. 2, Box 34, Ashton, III. 





Pettit, 36834 - 


you cant WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
—the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 

York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc—=things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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1776 Broadway, New York 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Wehing Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit as promised in Review of Reviews— April. 


/ Mrs. Pe ET eae. ETRE TET 
Miss 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 
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Our Authors _ 


S EVEN OF our authors this month 
will be found among the elect 
whose careers adorn the pages of “Who's 
Who in America.” And they are there 
largely by virtue of achievements in 
fields different from that of writing. 
Another contributor furnishes one of 
those rare instances when the editor of 
that ‘indispensable volume has_ been 
caught napping. 














@ e@ c. T. Revere, author of last 
month’s article which called attention to 
the high cost of prohibition, writes this 
month on a subject equally controversial 
—that of short selling. Mr. Revere is 
himself a broker, a member of the firm 
of Munds, Winslow & Potter; and in tke 
wide range of his experience he has 
come to believe firmly in the advantages 
of unrestricted markets for the purchase 
and sale of securities and commodities. 
His firm operates not only on the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Curb; it is 
a member also of the New York, New 
Orleans, and Liverpool cotton exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, and of rubber, silk, hide, metal, 
and coffee-and-sugar exchanges. 

When he took up his work in Wall 
Street, perhaps thirty years ago, Mr. Re- 
vere abandoned the career of a journal- 
ist which had already brought him the 
titles of managing editor and financial 
editor of metropolitan newspapers; but 
he did not abandon the career of writing. 
His market letters are widely known, 
particularly in the field of cotton. He 
was a guest speaker at the International 
Cotton Congress in Paris last summer. 


@ © GeorceE G. ALLEN, advocate of a 
manufacturers’ sales tax for states as 
well as for federal government, is one of 
the nation’s leading business men though 
he succeeds too often in remaining in the 
background. He is president of the 
Duke Power Company; and the corpora- 
tions of which he is a director include 
such widely diversified interests as the 
Aluminum Company of America, the 
American Cyanamid Company, the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
the Marine Midland Corporation, and the 
Texas Corporation. 


@ @ Epwarp M. Barrows has been in- 
troduced before. This is the sixth article 
from his pen, in the series on Govern- 
ment and Business. 


@ @ Martin L. Davey, one of the most 
active proponents of Newton Baker for 
President, was himself a Democratic 
Member of Congress from Ohio, 1918-27. 
He is president of the Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, son of the late Jchn 
Davey, father of tree surgery. 


@ @ KATHERINE Patmer, author of the 
character sketch of Newton Baker, is a 
member of our editorial staff. She is 
a product of Mount Holyoke College and 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia University. 
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e @ Irvinc FisHER and Tuomas S. 
Apams both are professors of political 
economy at Yale. Dr. Fisher has made 
a special study of the fluctuating value 
of the dollar, and of index numbers, be- 
sides having a notable interest in life ex- 
tension, in prohibition, and in world 
peace. Dr. Adams is an expert in the 
field of taxation, long an economic ad- 
viser to the Treasury Department. 


@ @ Frank H. Srmonps needs no intro- 
duction. This is the eighteenth year of 
his association with our readers. He 
writes this month from Geneva, an ob- 
server at the Disarmament Conference. 


@ @ Harry T. Newcoms, who writes 
here on railroads, became a railway 
clerk at fifteen. At twenty-one he went 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and in subsequent years completed 
law studies at George Washington Uni- 
versity. He became a statistical expert 
in overlapping fields of transportation, 
agriculture, and the census; but lately 
he has devoted himself to the practice of 
law at New York, now general solicitor 
and vice-president of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad. 


@ @ Harper Leecu, born and educated 
in Tennessee (Vanderbilt University), 
began there a career as newspaper re- 
porter, correspondent, and editor. For 
the past ten years he has been in Chi- 
cago, a writer on economic subjects for 
the Chicago Tribune and an advertising 
executive. 


@ @ Last montn’s article on the high 
cost of prohibition—to the taxpayer— 
brought an avalanche of letters to the 
Editor’s desk. They came from both 
sides of the fence. 

The conservative Financial Chronicle 
(New York) quoted the author’s conclu- 
sion that modification of prohibition, and 
a liquor tax, would catapult us overnight 
into a period of bewildering prosperity. 
Then the paper remarked editorially: 
“The foregoing may appear a little over- 
drawn, but in all essential respects it pre- 
sents facts with reference to an under- 
lying truth with telling force and ac- 
cordingly should prove helpful in the 
solution of the gravest and most press- 
ing of the country’s economic problems.” 

The following are typical quotations 
from letters received from readers: 

“It is the best and most complete state- 
ment of this phase of the prohibition 
problem that I have seen anywhere.” 

“Mr. Revere’s article is palpably full 
of flaws, both in what it says and in what 
it implies and ignores.” 

“The idea of again allowing liquor to 
flow, in order that we may obtain taxes, 
a sort of blood money gotten through the 
degradation of men, is hideous indeed.” 

And concerning the Editor’s paragraphs 
on this subject: “It is with mixed feel- 
ings that I read your changing opinion 
with respect to prohibition; and I think 
I may have some slight appreciation of 
the courage required to express this 
change to your thousands of thoughtful 
readers. ... I dislike greatly to see this 
ideal pass into the discard, but I know 
that you are to be highly commended 
upon the position you have taken.” 
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Neglect your bodyand 
you become ‘its slave, 
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ROW 


your way fo 


health and 


fitness! 


ROW 
every morning! 


ROW 
every night! 


This Popular Easy Satisfying Way 


ips rowing route to health and fitness has be- 
come the most popular method because of the 
gratifying results obtained within an astonishingly 
short time. This natural rowing action is free of all 
exertion, being smooth and pleasant. Deeply pene- 
trating organic stimulation is made possible by the 
complete forward glide which more than in any other 
system invigorates action of the hips and lower ab- 
domen, breaking down the stomach and intestinal 
gases which cause indigestion and constipation. The 
fact that all the rowing movements are performed 
in a seated position frees the venous system of any 
compression. The blood flows swiftly and freely, 
cleansing the body tissues of impurities. The busy 
executive welcomes this combination of sport and 
exercise as the means to restore his college day 
athletic fitness. 


Reduce—then Stay Fit 


The greatest question in the minds of 
most people is—will I stay fit after I 
have reduced or reconditioned. There is 


So little time is needed for this exhilarating condi- 
tioning pastime, there is no possible chance for 
monotony. It is great fun—and greater satisfaction 
to see the old bay window fade away and to feel the 
tingling exuberance of new life coursing through tlie 
veins. Every day you feel the muscles tighten 
around the sagging stomach—the wheeziness gets 
out of your lungs—your body begins to shape into 
the true masculine form, and you feel the muscles 
glide under the skin. Don’t miss this great oppor- 
tunity to rejuvenate the natural way on this new 
popular rowing machine. Thousands of men and 
women are keeping fit and contourizing their bodies 
—packing vibrant energy into every cell—why not 
you? It is more important to you than any big 
business deal. It prolongs health and guarantees 
mental and physical efficiency. 


Pay Only $299 Down 


Pay the postman only $2 on delivery and if in ten 
days you have not discovered what new vigor, 
stamina, and virility mean to your happiness, then 
return the machine and we will refund the $2 pay- 

ment which is asked 





no question about it pro- 
vided you are willing to 
devote only 5 minutes a 
day to exercise. You will 
not want to stop rowing. 
It has an irresistible fas- 
cination all its own. Make 
up your mind now to bea 
rowing fan and enjoy 365 
days a year in radiant 


color. 





SUPERIOR FEATURES 


of our Rowing Machines are: Two ad- 
justable nickel-plated springs—arch-sup- 
porting footrests—a platform for stand- 
ing exercise — form-fitting coaster seat 
with rubber wheels and oilless bearings— 
rustproof pressed steel frame with rubber 
cushions to protect floor and prevent 
slipping — lightweight — noiseless — un- 
breakable—and finished in two-tone 
Complete instructions on safe, 
quick exercises included. 


in advance only as 
evidence of your 
good faith in the 


matter. 




















health and superb fitness. 


FREE Dr. Scott’s Famous 


Health-Medical Book 
Dr. James R. Scott’s ‘‘Home 





GR ee ee eee sr ee cme cern one cena et cette Cm ae ce ee meme omen 


i Adviser,’’ bably th 
Medical Adviser,” probably the | 1-4 OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 55 Fifth Ave, N. Y. City. 


best-known and certainly one | 
of the most valuable books of 
medical advice for the home, 


You may send me on approval shipping charges collect, your new 
| pressed steel Rowing Machine. g 
$2 on delivery, $2 at the end of ten days’ trial, and the balance at the rate 


I will pay the postman (or express agent 


wee Op wee Sees at Some >: fl of $2 per week until the sum of $10 has been paid. 


those paying $9.85 on delivery | 
of the machine. The book is 

illustrated, cloth-bound, 472 | 
pages, and regularly sells for | 
$3. The installment plan of 

payment is offered for your } 
convenience. For us it entails 
considerable trouble and ac- 








(0 Check here if you prefer to complete the transaction on delivery by 


p We take 
this .e of king it | paying the postman $9.85, and receive a copy of Dr. Scott's Medicai- 
worthwhile to you to pay cash. , Health Adviser without charge. (RR 432, 








Recommended Reading from Current Lists 


~ Some Economic Topics 


Machines As Benefactors 


Successful Living in this Machine 
Age, by Edward A. Filene, in 
collaboration with Charles W. 
Wood. Simon and Schuster, 274 
pp. $2.50. 


rR. Epwarp A. FILene, Boston mer- 

chant, and self-styled shopkeeper, 
happens also to be a humanity-conscious 
individual with a broad and progressive 
outlook. As a profound student of pub- 
lic affairs and civic movements, his views 
are interesting and—in the opinion of 
this reviewer—exceedingly sound. 

Mass production holds no terrors for 
Mr. Filene. Instead, he regards it as a 
boon to humanity if administered in the 
enlightened, modern spirit which stresses 
the lowest possible prices, the highest 
possible wages, and the shortest possible 
hours of work. For increased produc- 
tion must be met by increased buying, 
and the masses should be constantly ele- 
vated to higher standards of living—with 
the time and money to consume produc- 
ers’ goods. Self-interest and humanita- 
rianism go hand in hand. “Mass produc- 
tion, therefore, is production for the 
masses. It changes the whole social or- 
der. . It is liberating the masses, 
rather, from the struggle for mere exist- 
ence.” 

In an exceptionally able chapter, Mr. 
Filene declares: “The only objection I 
have to the theories of socialism and of 
communism is that they are wrong. 
Many of my friends, however, object to 
them simply because they are ‘hateful.’ 

. Those who oppose socialism and 
communism most violently are the vic- 
tims of class thinking quite as much as 
the socialists and communists are. What 
they seem to want is not the abolition of 
class thinking, but the abolition of work- 
ing class thinking by the working class, 
and the retention of privileged class 
thinking by the privileged classes.” 
Fact-finding is recommended as a sub- 
stitute preferable to class thinking. 

Mr. Filene writes in simple, lucid, en- 
tertaining style which must appeal 
strongly to the economic layman. He 
interprets the true relationship of mass 
production to everything from credit to 
housing and world peace. Glenn Frank 
contributes an enthusiastic introduction. 
It is comforting to learn that penny- 
squeezing industrial exploitation is stu- 
pidly out of date. 
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© Underwood 
EDWARD A. FILENE 


Industry Speaks Up 


A Basis for Stability, by Samuel 
Crowther. Little, Brown, 360 -pp. 
$3. 


AMUEL CROWTHER has _ interviewed 

twenty-one leading men of business 
in connection with the depression and 
the economic problems under which they 
operate. While the men differ in certain 
views, all are realists and no one of them 
can optimistically present an economic 
cure-all or panacea. Progress along the 
upward path, it seems, is gradual and 
sometimes very jerky. But the alterna- 
tions of feast and famine must be in- 
quired into, and if possible dealt with. 
Each headliner speaks for his field. 

Mr. Crowther thus brings us into the 
presence of Henry Ford, G. F. Swift, J. 
C. Penney, Carl Snyder, Howard Heinz, 
Horace Bowker, A. W. Robertson, James 
J. Davis, Myron C. Taylor, Frank O. 
Lowden, George A. Sloan, Martin J. In- 
sull, Walter C. Teagle, Samuel W. Rey- 
burn, William R. Basset, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., John Hays Hammond, Richard F. 
Whitney, Frederick H. Ecker, Clarence 
M. Woolley, and General W. W. Atter- 
bury. It is an all-star lineup, represent- 
ing nearly every phase of American 
business. The interviewer has written 
able introductory chapters in which he 
supplies a background, a framework, and 
an interpretation for his net findings. 


Frau Germania 


The 
Shuster. 


Germans, by George N. 
Dial Press, 326 pp. $3. 


EORGE N. Suuster, brilliant editor of 

the able Commonweal magazine, is a 
man of grasp and vision. His book on 
modern Germany, a country with which 
he is well acquainted, is the best seen by 
this reviewer to date. For Mr. Shuster 
has not only an adequate historical back- 
ground; his cultural and philosophical 
insight is extraordinary. 

There is a chapter devoted to “The 
Third Kingdom” (Hitler’s Dritte Reich), 
which handles the National-Socialist 
Movement in an exceedingly dextrous 
and not unsympathetic style. The Ver- 
sailles treaty and its accompanying fron- 
tiers receive a judicial treatment; and 
M. Poincaré of France is not exactly ten- 
dered violets, although the author is fair 
enough to moderate French elements. 
But best of all is the description of plain 
mankind, of a socially-minded people 
going proletarian—not by revolution as 
in Russia, but by the never-ending evo- 
lutionary processes of hard times, repa- 
rations, unemployment, and_ inflation. 
The man in the street, it seems, is a sin- 
cere progressive who makes the best of 
things. One reader, at least, is led to 
feel that rugged Frau Germania is the 
most deserving of Europe’s multifarious 
and highly articulate denizens. Mr. 
Shuster has overlooked no phase or 
angle of his worthwhile national sub- 
ject, and as an experienced publicist he 
writes well. 


1931: New Era 


The United States in World Af- 
fairs, 1931, by Walter Lippmann 
in collaboration with William O. 
Scroggs. Harpers, 375 pp. $3. 


MAJOR CONDITION the United States 
shared in common with all foreign 
nations with which it dealt during 1931 
was the depression. The way in which a 
world attempt was made to control the 
situation marked the beginning of a new 
era in American history: a period based 
on the principle that the United States 
must codperate with the rest of the 
world to serve the interests of itself and 
other nations. 
By spring, 1931, the United States 
knew that its old doctrine of self-con- 
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tainment must be abandoned in favor of 
the new realization that its economic ills 
were meshed with those of other nations. 
Economic and political crises in South 
America and unsuccessful attempts at 
economic stabilization among nations, all 
resulted in increasing the difficulties of 
an aloof America, and made the need for 
a break with past policies of isolation 
imperative. 

The decision once made, United States’ 
entrance into world affairs on the new 
basis was sweeping. The Federal Re- 
serve System helped bolster the Austrian 
National Bank. Germany was saved 
from complete collapse by the Hoover 
moratorium. American dollars made a 
valiant effort to keep England on the 
gold standard. 

Economic participation in an effort to 
help America by steadying Europe was 
inevitably followed by diplomatic co- 
operation in realms of world affairs for- 
merly avoided. Symbolic were the hur- 
ried trips to America of ‘France’s Pre- 
mier Laval and Italy’s Foreign Minister 
Grandi. In Europe, meetings of the 
Council of the League of Nations were 
attended by an American official ob- 
server and adviser, and when, late in the 
year, the world was confronted with the 
Manchurian situation, “the United States 
entered into close collaboration with the 
governments organized as the League of 
Nations in a common effort to vindicate 
the institutions of peace created after the 
World War.” 

This book, published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, is the first in a new 
series of which a volume will appear 
each year. Distinguished in the authors’ 
complete understanding of the subject, it 
bridges the gap between the newspaper 
headlines of the immediate past and the 
studied histories which will not appear 
for months or years. It is invaluable as 
a clear summary of events of the last 
year and as a help in understanding the 
near future. 


Sociological Gems 


Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Volume Six. Macmillan, 
713 pp. $7.50. 


penn Srx of this magnificent work, 
edited by Professor Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man of Columbia University, runs from 
Expatriation to Gosplan. Its list of con- 
tributors is impressive, including prom- 
inent Americans and savants from a 
number of European countries and in- 
stitutions. |. Expenditures, Expositions, 
Express Companies, Extraterritoriality, 
Extradition, Fabianism, Factory Laws, 
Family Budgets, Farms, Farm Bloc, 
Fascism, Federalism, Fenians, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Feudalism, Fichte, Finance, 
Fisheries, Five-Year Plan, Folklore, Food 
Industries, Foreign Language Press, 
Franchise, Fraternal Orders, Freedom, 
French Revolution, Froissart, Fundamen- 
talism, Furniture, Gallieni, Gambling, 
Garibaldi, General Strike, Geneva Con- 
vention, Geography, German Civil Code, 
Ghetto, Girl Scouts, Gladstone, Goethe, 
Gold, Good Roads—are some few of the 
more important topics. Volume One of 
the Encyclopedia was issued in 1930 and 
succeeding volumes have appeared at in- 
tervals since that time. 
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ABig Slash In Book Prices 


At the end of the heavy book-selling season, we 
find ourselves with a number of books and sets of 
books on hand—some of which have been slightly 
handled, but so little damaged that we are sure only 
a very critical eye would notice that they are 
marred. Some others are perfect but we wish to 
reduce our stock. We are slashing the prices on 
these and are shipping them on approval. If you 
are not well pleased, return them at our expense 
and we guarantee to refund your money im- 


mediately. 
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Shakespeare . 22 volumes, 7296 panes, 


40 color plates. 
mous Booklovers’ Edition founded on 
the Cambridge text, to which has been 
added a Glossary, critical notes, com- 
ments, arguments and explanatory notes. 
Bound in semi-flexible dark red pebbled 
cloth. 


Original price $25.00 Special price $12.40 
Presidential Messages & State Papers 


10 volumes. A wonderful history told in 
the words of the Presidents from Wash- 
ington to Wilson. Besides the yearly re- 
ports to Congress, this splendid set con- 
tains all the inaugural addresses and 
other vitally important speeches and pa- 
pers of the chief executives. Bound in 
fine quality of cloth. 


Original price $12.00 Special price $5.85 
0 Henry 12 volumes, cloth binding. 
. This contains the complete 
works of O. Henry and is the identical 


set of which we have sold several hun- 
dred thousand. 


Original price $19.50 Special price $11.85 
Rinehart 12 volumes in beautiful art- 


craft binding. The most 
popular works of this famous author. 


Original price $25.00 Special price $9.50 
All in uniform style 
Stevenson of binding—fine peb- 


Kipling bled cloth with gold 
De Maupassant stamping. Ten library- 


size volumes to each 














set containing the 


ugo 
Hawthorne most popular works 


of each author. 


Original price $25.00 per set 
Special price per set $7.35 


0. Henry Memorial Prize Stories 


8 paper-bound volumes, 64 stories chosen 
during a period of four years by the O. 
Henry Memorial Committee as the best 
short stories published in American 
magazines. Vibrant, thrilling tales by 
the greatest living masters of story- 
telling. 


Original price $2.00 
Cartoon History of Lincoln by, A!>er 


beautifully bound volumes—red cloth 





Special price $.95 
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with gold tops—568 pages. An absorbing 
narrative enlivened by more than 500 
contemporary cartoons and illustrations. 


Original price $8.00 Special price $4.00 

i 2 volumes, cloth bind- 
The Right Job ing. Helpful sugges- 
tions as to how to select the type of work 


for which Nature intended one. An in- 
teresting study of Character Analysis. 


Original price $3.85 Special price $1.25 
5 volumes, cloth 


Arnold Bennett > volumes,. clot 


best of this popular writer’s essays. 
“How to Live on Twenty-four Hours 
A Day,” Mental Efficiency,” “The Hu- 
man Machine,” “Self and Self-Manage- 
ment,” and “Friendship and Happiness.” 


Original price $2.50 Special price $1.25 


Outline of Mythology By Bulfinch. 


One large vol- 
ume of 912 pages bound in a fine grade 
of cloth, well illustrated. Contains not 
only “The Age of Fable” but “The Age 
of Chivalry” and “Legends of Charle- 
magne.” 


Original price $3.00 Special price $1.25 
by James Morgan. 


Our Presidents One library-sized vol- 


ume, cloth bound. A short human sketch 
of each President from Washington to 
Hoover. 
Original price $2.00 Our price $.85 
nn 
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This Booklet Will 


Inspire You 


to write that story you've been longing to 
express. Your life holds laughs, tears, 
thrills and dreams that no one knows but 
you. Dr. Richard Burton, noted teacher, 
editor, critic, lecturer and author, has in- 
spired thousands. His free booklet ‘‘How 
to Begin a Story”’ will help you. 


RICHARD BURTON Course 
in Short Story Writing 


Opens a fascinating way of 
earning money. This course in 
creative writing brings you 
the quality of instruction you 
get at leading universities— 
| |with Dr. Burton’s rich experi- 
ence, sound judgment and 
* jstimulating personality. It is 
clear, direct, easy to under- 
stand—with individual criti- 
cism of each lesson. Write to- 
day for full information and 
his free booklet, stating age 
Dr. Richard Burton and occupation. 


Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 
4212 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SMusic Lessons 
>= At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 

y great American and European teachers, 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and 
you. Lessons a marvel of and teness. 

The only recognized Ganerceterrel Music g  teteed lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Musie for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by 
individual instruction of specialists, isnow attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can jearn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
— Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin. Gui Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalo, 4 
with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
606 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 











ERE e The Book 


That has helped Thousands get 
Government Jobs! 


Just send your name and address for my 32-page book, 

“HOW TO SECURE A GOVERNMENT POSITION.” 
Tells all about CIVIL SERVICE. 
you are a citizen, 18 to 50, you can 
get a steady government job at $1850 
to $3300 a year. I was official 
examiner for 8 years. You pick the 
job you want; I'll help you get it. 
Get ready NOW for the next Railway 
Postal Clerk Examination! Write 
today for a copy of my FREE book. 
Address A. R. PATTERSON, Civil 
Service Expert, ay Wisner Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMATORY CURIOSA 


Send for Catalogue of Privately Printed 


B O O K S Unexpurgated Items 


Exotically Illustrated 

Limited Editions 

THE FALSTAFF PRESS 

Dept. E, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 
STAUNTON "35857 


ACADEMY 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excel- 
lence. Prepdres thoroughly for all colleges and for citizen- 
ship. 286 graduates in 88 ae colleges. Catalog. Col. 
Thos. H. Russell, B.S., . Pres., Box F’, Staunton, Va. 
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Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 1044, 3601 Mich. Av.. Chicago 
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Easiest term 
Iso Portables at TF, prices. 


“SEND NO MONEY 
All late pases completely refinished 4 
like presd Hagel Guara: e 


Mone: ney. B ig Free Catalog show: 
al mac! they in full gplors. Grea 


gains ever offered, Send at cael ! 
international Typewriter Exch., dept 436° Chicane 


“Heaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenborg’s life 
The most interesting of the profound 
writings of SWEDENBORG the re- 
— theologian, philoso- 


her and scientist. page Cc 
k treating of the Life after 








F | Death, sent without further 
=| costor  obligati onon receipt of 
Write forcomplete list of publications 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION 


INC. 
Room 1248, 18 East 41st St., New York 


Have you discovered THE GOLDEN BOOK 


in its new pocket size? Take it with you on 























your travels. 
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LEADERS of the 
Next Bull Market 


Only once or twice in your life comes such an extraordinary chance 
to buy sound common stocks at present bargain prices. Are you 
anxious to profit by business recovery? Then learn the 25 stocks 
which The Financial World has selected as probable leaders of the 
next major upward movement. Besides this valuable list, you will 


receive “25 Attractive Low Priced Stocks”, 


“Sound Investment 


Rules”, 26 weekly issues of The Financial World; 6 monthly issues 
of “Independent Appraisals of 1350 Listed Stocks” and confidential 
advice privilege—all for only $5.00. Return this “ad” with $5.00 


and your address today. 


deeFINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


53-RV Park Place 


New York 





April, 1932 


Briefer Comment 


© e¢ “Tom Parne” is the story of a 
great eighteenth century liberal, as told 
by George Creel (Sears, $2). He agi- 
tated in England, France, and America; 
and his fiery political pamphlets were of 
great assistance in raising the spirits of 
our Revolutionary armies. His magnifi- 
cent, if unappreciated, career amply de- 
serves this laudatory study. Paine was 
an extraordinary political prophet. 


@ ¢ Paut CoHEN-PORTHEIM, a young 
German artist, was interned in England 
during the weary World War. He has 
written “Time Stood Still: 1914-1918” to 
tell of his experience. It is a valuable 
psychological study of prison life, and a 
novel phase of war literature. (Dut- 
ton, $3). 

@ e “Memorrs of a Soldier of For- 
tune” reminds one of Richard Harding 
Davis. General de Nogales is a South 
American who has served in almost 
every skirmish since the nineties, 
Alaska, the Rio Grande, Palestine, 
Africa—all figure. He was in the Turk- 
ish army during Armageddon. (Harri- 
son Smith, $3.75). 


@ @ “Unrrep Rumanta,” by Charles 
Upson Clark, is a good historical ac- 
count and appraisal. Its highlight is a 
detailed account of Mackensen’s 1916 
campaign, which lifted Rumania out of 
the World War with despatch. An in- 
teresting account of a rather fantastic 
land. (Dodd, Mead, $3). 


@ e¢ Capiratism, André Maurois be- 
lieves, can save itself by transforming it- 
self. Charles A. Beard, in “America 
Faces the Future,” has brought together 
the opinions of a score of thinkers on 
economic and social problems and plans, 
particularly adaptable to America, which 
might well be used as the transforming 
agents to save the capitalistic system. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3). 


@ ¢ CerTAIN well defined laws govern 
all phases of industry: management, 
costs, price policies, advertising, selling, 
and profit requirements. “Pricing for 
Profit,” by W. L. Churchill (Macmillan, 
$3), demonstrates the derivations and 
possibilities for profitable application of 
these laws. 


@ ¢@ IrrirateD by the difficulties of ob- 
taining definite statements about the con- 
ditions and aspirations of the Filipinos, 
Senator Harry B. Hawes set out to get 
his own information on the _ subject. 
“Philippine Uncertainty” (Century, $3) is 
the answer Senator Hawes found to his 
own questions, and will answer the ques- 
tions many others are asking now, when 
the Philippine question is again in the 
news. This particular answer is that the 
Islands have demonstrated their right to 
independence by demonstrating their 
ability to manage themselves. The time 
to grant independence is the present, 
but if that is impossible, then the Fili- 
pinos are entitled to be given a definite 
date when they may expect to take over 
control of their own affairs. Their un- 
certainty must be ended. 
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e ¢@ In sprte of the anti-Catholic is- 
sue which appeared in the campaign of 
1928, Michael Williams maintains that 
traditional principles of religious free- 
dom are still predominant in America. 
“The Shadow of the Pope” (Whittlesey 
House, $3.00) is a survey of religious 
bigotry since colonial days, with emphasis 
on propaganda in the last campaign. 


@ @ §. J. Wootr has long pleased read- 
ers of the New York Times and other 
publications with his drawings and 
thumb-nail characterizations of the 
world’s great. Here in “Drawn from 
Life” are forty-odd, some new and some 
reproduced, of the best he has done. 
(Whittlesey House, $5.00). 


@ @ Tue Monroz centennial edition of 
Hugh Gordon Miller’s “The Isthmian 
Highway” (Macmillan, $4.50) is a schol- 
arly treatment of our past and present 
maritime and treaty policies as they cen- 
ter around the Panama Canal. 


@ @ RURAL CREDIT FACILITIES in one 
form or another, says Earl Sylvester 
Sparks, in “Agricultural Credit in the 
United States,” have been available to 
farmers since the colonial period. This 
book is a history of their development. 
(Crowell, $3.75). 


® @ Tomas F. Les, engineer and 
banker, knows the people, governments, 
and conditions of Latin America. “Latin 
American Problems” (Brewer, Warren 
& Putnam, $2.50) is therefore an aid to a 
better understanding of South America. 


® © WHAT THE MEN of strange coun- 
tries think interests Guy Murchie, Jr., 
more than the things they do. “Men on 
the Horizon” (Houghton Mifflin, $3) is a 
travel book written on that basis. 


@ @ Date CARNEGIE says he wrote 
“Lincoln, the Unknown” because there 
has been need for a short biography giv- 
ing the most interesting facts about Lin- 
coln and his career. He contends that 
“the great tragedy in Lincoln’s life was 
not his assassination, but his marriage.” 
(Century, $2.50.) 


@® © Sm Otiver Lonce in “Past Years,” 
his autobiography, tells in a self-mini- 
mizing way of his life and accomplish- 
ments. Some readers will be surprised 
to learn of his important work in radio 
development; many will find the accounts 
of his psychic research the most inter- 
esting portion of the book. (Scribner’s, 
$3.50.) 


@ @ In “Georce WasuincTon, Soul of 
the Revolution,” Norwood Young, an 
Englishman, presents an English view- 
point of the leader of the Revolution, of 
the Revolution itself, and of the found- 
ing of the United States. (McBride, 
$3.50.) 


@ @ BESIDES EVALUATING Carlyle’s char- 
acter, his human relationships, his mar- 
riage, his social prophecies, and his vast 
literary influence, in “Carlyle,” Emery 
Neff draws as a background for his study 
a valuable picture of Victorian England. 
(Norton, $3.00.) 








thinking must have for its instant 
answers to all puzzling questions about 
words. In office, home, or 
school, it is a ready guide me 
to accuracy in speaking, SoA rae 
power in writing, clarity Vy 

in thinking, and compre- V2. ‘ f 
hension in reading. 








because it is based upon Webster’s New International—the 
“Supreme Authority.” It contains 106,000 entries, includ- 
ing hundreds of new words, with definitions, spellings, 
pronunciations, and use; a dictionary of Biography; a 
Gazetteer; 1930 Population Figures; rules of Punctuation; 
use of Capitals, Abbreviations, etc.; a dictionary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases. Many other features of daily use- 
fulness. 1268 pages. 1700 illustrations. 


now ready, brings Webster’s Collegiate right up to date. 
\ It is the result of a careful revision of the plates of 
\ the Third Edition, and the addition of new words to 
bring the vocabulary fully abreast of the day. 


Thin-Paper Edition: 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance 
direct tous; or write for information and free specimen pages, 
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Webster’s 
Collegiate 


saves me many precious 
minutes every day 


When time is short and accurate information 
must be instantly available, Webster’s Collegi- 
ate proves itself supreme among quick-reference 
works. It is the one handbook that everyone 
who values correctness in speaking, writing, and 


















The Best Abridged Dictionary 












New Fourth Edition 









Get the Best 
Special Merriam Cloth, 








G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
158 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 









WANT EXTRA MONEY? 
FREE BOOK * tells Sew. to earn 


Turn {dle hours into in een time _ 
dollars, Wherever you live, you can make extra 
money With a camera. M le 
advertisers pay cash for pictures you can take. 
JOURNALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
{s a fascinating, money-making occupation, “easily 
yearned at home: low cost; write tod: 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
10 West 33rd St., New York 


ey CURIOUS BOOKS 


The largest publishers of 
PRIVATELY PRINTED literature in the 
United States, invite = pk pons for bey | 
free catalogue of limi and unexpurga 

editions on CURIOSA and ESOTERICA. 
















PANURGE PUBLISHERS, 








Vag 





STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary. Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 467-1, Chicago 





Want A STEADY JOB? 





RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS , 
Travel—See Your Country 
$1900 to $2700 a Year 


Many Other Government Jobs ae << 
MEN-WOMEN 18 to 50 oe. a9 


Short Hours—Pleasant eee > 
Rapid Advancemen 


Leng Vacation with Pay 
Mail Coupon Now, Act at once. 
DO IT TODAY 7 Address........ 


You May Forget Tomorrow 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

















Dept. R232, Rochester, N. 
7 Kindly rush me entirely free of charge: (1) A tall de- 
Scription of the ji checked below; (2) Free copy of 
4 illustrated book, ow to get a U. S. Government Sab: 
(3) A list of U. S. Government Jobs now obtainable. 
-- Raltwey Pos Postal Clerk - - - $1900-$2700 
Clerk ------ $1 
City Mail Carrier ------- aie. 52100 
“ural Carries ---------- $2100-$340 
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Use this Ces deteens you u onteleg it. WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY. 
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THE MOST 


NEARLY LIMITLESS 


SERVICE THE WORLD AFFORDS 


Count, if you can, the value of a given tele- 
phone call. It may cost you five cents or less. 
It may have profited you five dollars or five 
hundred dollars. It may have brought you 
five friends or five hours of leisure, or five 
years more of life. 

There is no way to measure the full value 
of the telephone, for it is the most nearly 
limitless service the world affords. 

It is yours to use as you will, when you 
will, wherever you will. It knows no time or 
distance, class or creed. Over its wires 
come messages of hope and cheer, of 
friendship and love and business, of 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND 





births and marriages, of every active moving 
step in life and living. Its many millions of 
calls each day are the vocal history of the na- 
tion—the spoken diary of the American people. 

Hundreds of thousands of employees, 
eighty-five million miles of wire, and a plant 
investment of more than four thousand -mil- 
lion dollars are at your service whenever you 
pick up the telephone. Yet the charge for 
local residential use is only a few cents a day. 
Infinite in value . . . low in cost... your 
telephone. In the next moment it may 
ring with a message that will change 


your destiny. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





